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We, the uiifiersipned, liaving been requested to decide on ^ 

the eoTn])arative inej*its of certain Essays On the Evib 

• ^ 

oftiif Pr(‘st‘nt vSystem oi l-5usiness, and the Difficulties trfiey, 

« ' 

prestait Attainment and Development of Personal 

Pi(‘ty. *''it)i Nu^^gestions lor their Removal,” do liereby 

• r • •. 

declare and adjudge, that the first prize is due to flic 
a;’.tlv\V of the Essay li'iiring t! le incytto “Judex dainnatur;” 

the secojid, (>f that bearing the motto “ Nil dcsperunduin, 

* • • 

et labor oinu'kiiwvirt^if- ” and the third, of th^ bearing the 

motto “ Sin is praAical AtheisrnA 

« 

, • ^(Signed), * lilCHAED.liURGESS,* 

Charles Stov E7 ^ 
Thomas Sinnev, 
Geo^e HircncoCK. 

Au’ol'st. ISS."* • - 
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In the year uf tlie Great Exhibition, a J^ndy, who synipu- 
tliis(‘<^ with the oiTorts of thc' Young Wen’s Christiaji 
Vsr^ociatioiij placed th(‘ .sum of One J Kindred Guineas aL 
lli(‘ dLsj)osal of tlie Committee, witli a view to tlie encou- 
ragement ol Young M^cm t<^ \vfite on the ju’aetical irnpedi- 
inenljs wliich tliti present system ^of business preseiits to 
Godliness. ^ ^ 

It was d(‘ti.i ini 11(41 Tto ofler Prizes of Fifty Guineas, d'liirty 
Guineas, uikI Twenty ^jluineas, i-espeetively, for* the three 
best Essays “ ,0n tlie Evils of the Pilscnt •System of r)Uhin(‘ss, 
aiWc tiic L)iilieultic;s they^ present to the Attairflnbiit jiiid 
I )cvelojjrhent fif^Personal Piety, with Suggestions fwr theij- 
liemoval.” 

p 

111 the •orignal ad’icrtlscmeiit, it was stifled, tJiat only 
yoftng i^n engaged in eomiriercial ])ursuits^ whose* age 
should Tfol exceed tllirty-|ix /^^eau’s, w6rc eligible* to com- 
pete lor tlfes^ pruo^r** 
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The following BSsay is the one selected, out of forty-six| 
a? the best; and to# the Author of which, the Fi^t * 

of Fifty Guijjeas was awarded. It is now publi^shed by llie 
Committee, with tlje earnest desire, that^it may in some* 
degree assist in bringing^the business of daily life into ^ 
a rightful allegiance and subjection to ^he Religion of , 
Christ. 

y^ocNo Men's Christian Association, 

7 . Oresh^m Street. 
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BUSINESS; 

« 

AS IT IS, kND* AS IT MIGHT BE. 

1 « 

* CHAPTER I. 

TnE'PiirajCAL evils op the peesent system of 

^ BUSINESS. 

I. LAT12 HOURS.* — II. OVER-APPLlCATg)N. III. NKGLBCT OP 

EXERCISE. 

• • 

I. — Late Hours. — In an age fruitful in philanthropic efibrtS, 
the interests of those who constitefte the working corps of our 
coigmercial service have •not Seen forgotten. Perhaps there 
^is no fact more encouraging to the w/ell-wisher of his race, 
than that tiic public mind of England should have, of late years, 
so largely interested itsqjf in fhe question of social improvement. 
A change, gradual arid noiseless, has passed over^he national 
sentiment. War, with all Us pomp, pride, and circumstance/* 
lias fallen in popular estimation. In tl^s nineteenth century the 
iwlea is prevalentf that the questions which most deeply concern 
ua c^^mot be decided by the sword. • * 

Hw can hun^if life be best guarded, and oiu» duties to our 
Makep and to each other be t^st discharged ? are considerations 
of the highest moment to rational beings. Happily, they already 
engage in their solution the b»st hearts and intellect of England : 
this is t|je £i,^iding glory ofiour country. This interest taken in 
the social advancement has not been mere^ theoretic. 

To enumefate the practical firms >hat modem philanthropy has 
taken is unnecessajy. • its opirations haye*been carried, by the 
spirit of Christian energy and love, into^ the darkest recesses of 
human sirffering; and if, in some ^^nqes, the immediate 
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results seem inadequate to the efforts put forth ; j?ve must wait ' 

patiently for the« harvest. Benevo}cnt action has not been 

directed pnly to the more sombre phiises of human misery, but^ 

to the lesser evils, ^which, though not very remarkable to an 

indifferent observer, exert a noxious influence. Among ^lese, 

late business hours is one of the most hurtful. The attemufsb 

recently made to remedy this evil have nv^t with considerable 

success* Much, however, remains to be done. For though 

some of the largest and m&t respectable houses elose at an earfjr 

^ hour^in the evening, it is matter fir)r reffreJ that their example* 

is not more generally followed, especially in l^ie suburbs of 

London. Enough has certainly been 'said and vTritten on this 

subject, to shew the deadly evils resulting from the late hour 

system. Ignorance of its lamentable consequences, cannot now' 

he pleaded as an excuse for giving it support. A rudimentary 

knowledge of physiologj% with common 'obscrv'ation, will suffice 

to, enlighten any one on this point. ^ « 

The stoical philosophy, which favored t))e notion of the perfect 

independence of the soul relatively to all the staters of the body 

and accidents of life, has been modified by exjxTimental Science, 

and justcr view^s of human nature. The idea of dissevering the 

intellectual faculty A’om the otl^er pow'crs, and enthroning it 'above 

tlie influence of the sorrows or joys of our condition here, 

appears unnatural both froi» reason and from experience. On 

every hand, unseen as well as visible ififlueiices act upon us ; , we 

do not and cannot exist.in u state of mental isolation. « 

The intimate connexion subsisting h.etwcen the saul and the 

body renders their reciprocal action h study’ of the higliest moment. 

Nor should we pause in this enquiry, becam.e of the ])resunq)tuous 

and irratiDnal tlieories wdiich ohstructg our path. ^These lions in 

the way will vanish at the touch of truth. The humbly -gifted* 

enquirer, who seek^ after wdsdom with a docile*. spirit, and lool?«i 

for guidance to the Source of all intelligence, may achie^dis- 

C(fveries denial to a more highly cultivated mind, which dfnSmits 

itself *co the' ocean of knowledge \yithout chart or compass* 

The intimacy of the relation bei^veen the soul and the body 'is 

proved by ev^ry one's experience, a}though man has*not yet been 

able to explain this union, and perhajif ^never will be*.^ Our grand 

object should be, so to use |the body, as to rende^ 'a ^i^rthy 

temple for Its immertal inhabitant i so to control employ its 

powers, as to preseiyv^ it *•' holy tnd ac^qitable” in the sight o£ 

its Maker.* This is not simply our interest, il i^ a religious duty. 

How fax is this duty fUtilled in this highly civilized age ? The 
* « •- 
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* haggard and^are-worn features of the thousands of inhabitants 
who throng our crowded cities suggest a mownful reply. Con- 
^sumption numbers its victfeis by thousands amongst the toiling 
mukitudes of our large towns. What other result could indeed 
be Iq^iked for, where the tedious and harassing care^of business 
•ai^ carried far into the night ? A kind Providence designed 
the hours of darkness for repose ; and if we •violate the law, we 
must incur the penalty. The simplicity of the means employed 
^r recruiting t%e e^diausted powers of the body, has excited the 
•admiration of all who delight in studying the works o^God. 
Poets have made sleep and its rich blessings the theme of their 
songs j and they have done ^ell to recall men from that neglect 
of repose, which is so marked a feature of modern society. How 
just, and how practically useful, is the eulogium of Shakespere !— • 

Sk‘t*p, tliat kijits up the ravcll’d sleeve of care, 

Tlie deatli of each day’s life, sore lahoiiiis 4ptli, 

• Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, m 

Olucf nounshei’ in life’s feast I 

He who, in the pursuit of either pleasure or business, despises 
this nouribher, wiil find, in time, that he Jias paid a grievous price 
for his enjoyments or his gains. 

Whtm awakened to a sense of his error by a breaking consti- 
tution, it may be only to find that he has awaked too late. How 
many youths, who left their rural htJlnes in the vigour of strong 
hejjth — the objects of pafental love and admiration — have, after 
^ hut a few years’ hard conflict in the battle of life, returned only 
to die. • 

Our climate is accui^d of^fostering an evil, which is, rather, 
the natural result of aP system of business, demandBig from the 
employed fror» fourteen t« sixteen hours of daily tdll. The 
fnhumanity of exacting this excessive li^our is not more obvious 
■lhan its iinpolicyi Every man conversant witli commercial life is 
a^^ariF^f the possibility of running through the routin? of du|y 
appafmtly with sj^kt exactness, y et in a spirit jndifference, 
which^ to a great extent, negatives the value of the services 
re*ndered. Beyond mere mechanical employment, little effective 
work is done^ unless the worker enters up8n his duty with interest 
and resqjutjpn. Men ma^be compelled, under the influence of 
fear,^W^(l^ forth even the immense exertions, of^which the 
Egyptian fyiamids and the ei^ne^lring works by Ali Pasha are 
records ; but the frge man wilfever be a auperior^worker to the 
slave. Compufeinn may produce a ^ecjps of spasmodic activity, 
but this bears only the^ame relation tojifijltlrful action that the 
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contortions of a galvanised body do to the supple^ and graceful * 
movements of unforced nature. 

The great conqueror of difficultiefa is a ready will ; and it 
should he the studj^ of all who exercise official control ©ver 
their fello\^-men, to lead them to perform their duties in an 
earnest p,nd cheerful spirit. To attain this object, moderatipn^ 
must be observed ia the hours devoted to bi'^iness ; for, however 
enthusiastically a young mg.n may prosecute the labours of a new 
position, night-employment, in unstriftging the*’nerves, will in 
time'Tender him indifferent to the foterests both of his employ er^ 
and of himself. This is one of the many way# in which our 
Merciful Father chastises the coptempt of his all -wise and 
beneficent arrangements. 

f How” large a part of the disease and WTetchedness of society 
is directly traceable to the perversity and sinfulness of man ! 
The voice of hi^ Maker, speaking in the laws of the natural 
world, warns from their transgression, and whispers to mar, from 
mountain and from dale, that God is love. But ho hears not, or 
hearing, disobeys ; and when under the chastening rod, murmurs 
at a just and w'ise Providence. ‘ 

We have been endowed with reason, that w^e mny make a 
proper use of this •noble mansion, the world. Its fertile bosom 
pours forth sustenance for all its inhabitants ; and the tin)o has 
been when it was destined «for the abode of a })erfectly happy 
and virtuous race. Even now, m the* system of the universn, it 
remained as an Archangel ruined, and the excess of glory ^ 
obscured.” Its pristine loveliness lingers in its fields smd groves, 
as though loth to leave a scene wliere God has done 'so many 
mighty work^. c 

Its moral scenes seem already to q^tch the daw/iing light of a 
brighter day, the era of man's moral restoration. With whaff 
jealous care should^we guard against impeding the advent of tb#4*” 
desired* ]9eriod. The progress of civilization calls for incroas^d 
vigilance in^ ‘defence of the truthful and «the good, ^'that 
philairUiropy may not be extingui^ed by a dull materialism. . 

The question, whether men shaft work one hour a day longer 
or not, is one,/ of incalckilable importance in relation*to the moral 
condition of society. It may require lapse of y^ars^to make 
the difference in the results oevident ; but at last it wpMut?*S’x*idis- 
putably apparent. is by«low f.nd silent processes that the ' 
operations of naturopyoceSed ; tHb effort gf Jo- day conducing to. 
an effect to be consummated* a thousand y#ars heace. The like 
is observed in our bftiily frame ; exertion, harmless perhaps 
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when seldom^put forth, becomes fatal by repetition : and the evil 
advances in an evor-increaiing- ratio. • 

yome constitutions, of Iron texture, appear to suffer little or 
nothing from the effects of late business hours ; but with the 
general mass, slow but certain destruction follows •them. On 
Jiljls pointy the remarks of Dr. Moore, a thoroughly competent 
authoritj^, merit se»ious attention : “ Many* shopmen and ap- 
prentices are confined behind the gounter fourteen or fifteen 
flours a day, ii^ impure air and ceaseless worry. Night ayives, 
but they toil on till ten or eleven, with flushed cheek, and fevered 
pulse, and lieavy brovi^ ^ Sleep and work are their only lawful 
engagements, if we may ji^ge from ,the requirements of the 
comfortable master, who at an early hour retires from care and 
busiiuiss to th(3 enjoyment of the country, or the social blessing* 
of the parlour or the drawing-room. And is it then surprising 
that consum])tion, decay, and death, should be<npre busy among 
the dejiizena of towns than of ‘rural hamlets ? • 

With the year 

Seasons return; hut nut to tliern retunis 
Thfi higlit of vernal bloom, or^umnier’s rose, 

Or flo(‘ks, or herds; but cloud instead. 

^ • 

Is it, then, a wonder that so mtny of such should wither in 

soul as they droop in body, an^ yield their spirits to the 
seduction of any debauebery which may serve occasionally to 
difersify the stale monotony of their doom } Life should be 
a jiower of enjoying the body and soul in pursuits congenial 
to the faculties of bcith, lUtose ivko wear out their clerks and 
apprentices ivith consj^it devotion to Mammon^ ai'e answerable 
for a great deal of licentiousness and Sabbath~breaking.*l* Such 
^considerations^ should inddbe Christian men to see that their 
hands are pure in this matter. Can ^ tru« disciple of Christ 
^fltain in his bre*ast the spirit of the extortioner and tUc iinjust ? 
“•H>o»^iat loveth not his brother w^hom he hath ^en, how shmll 
he fove God wh«m he hath not seen ?” The religious •public 
have *the power to abolish /lie late-hour system. Their direct 
influence as .customers is great ; and, in addition, they exert that 
moral poweik which olwa^^^ a<fcompanies goodness. * 

Tliejniddle class have* no excuse for making purchases on 
the Sau^tey night. Nothing but extreme tljoughtletsness could 
lead them to this practice. may seem harmless at first sight; 
■but, regarded in it* edn sequences, i^ is petifeus to* the bodies and 

souls of thousands. ^ , 

• • 

• • • 

* “ The Use of the Body in Relation to the Mind,” p. 397. 
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It is too often forg-otten, at least practically, thaj: Christianity ^ 
requires the consecration of the whoh life. It does not merely 
call for the negation pf vice — it demands that every action should 
be impregnated with a Divine principle. No thought or deed is 
unimportant. As in the material world, the mightiest ^rces 
appear^ the most insignificant, so is it in the spirituah SociQfcy< 
becomes corrupted^ by agencies which it considers unworthy of 
attention. 

Custom given to those snops which do not closi till the Sab- 
bath ^as commenced, results in Ic^oscning morfxl ties, and in * 
giving a strong impetus to profligacy aAd irreligion. For the 
reform of this state of things, it is essential that the wages of the 
working-people should be paid at the latest on Friday evening. 
rTill this is done, no great amendment can be expected. At 
present, the force of all ap])eal8 for improvement is weakened ; 
it being difficult to censure men for following a lino of action 
which the misconduct or thoughtlessness of others compels them 
to pursue. Is it seemly, that, in a professedly Christian country, 
the evening preceding the Sabbath should he marked above 
others by its scenes of drunkenness and riot } Let the reader on 
a Saturday night walk through the more crowded districts of the 
metropolis, and of 5ur large prnvinckd towns, and he will st*e and 
ifear enough to awaken the most mournful reflections. The 
moral darkness of those scCties will, when his mind reverts to 
them, throw a gloom over his gayer ihoments. He will reflect 
how blank and desolate* would be the prospect of humanity, if 
left to grope its way to the light of da^ ; and, liowevir hopeful, 
he could not but despair of man's evci™ 'stemming tlie tide of 
misery on which the bark of human life is so roughly tossed — if 
he did nefi^^ recall the fact, that a Bemg, as hcneftcent as Tie is 
all-powerful controls, all, with perfect wisdom, and that it would^ 
be treason to the *Majcsty of Heaven to doubt that truth aa^ 
love shiilPultimately reign on the earth. . 

•> 4, ^ o 

II.L-Ovur-application. — In noticing the evil of over-applica- 
tion, we w^ould remark, that we use this term to denote that 
total absorpti^'n of th^ mind in the cares of business, of which 
we see daily so many* examples, ancV^hich is nourished by the 
energetic and competitive character of the age. T^/ot^^tnore 
restricted in its oiRi^ation than the evil we have just noticed, 
it is almost of equ;»l magnitude for it higher order of. 

business-men who arc most exposed to its kiffuanee. 

The idle and listless,* however long employed at tl e desk or 
counter, are beyond ihe repch of this absorption. They have 
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never felt the tension of severe thought. It is the enterprising 
and active on whom it lavs its iron hand, and compels to wear 
its* chain. It comes robed as an angel of feht, and wearing tlie 
mask of duty. In its primary stage of persevering and well- 
regujpted industry, it merits, indeed, the highest praise ; but in 
ktyjue its demands become more imperative. The merchant finds 
that, on leaving tha mart, he has not left 4;here the cares and 
anxieties of his calling. His vessels are always in view in his 
fhental horizoi^; an^ couid his suborainates carry out his designs 
as skilfully as they weye planned, he believes success inevitable. 
But he is no dreamer. ' He knows well, that if anything is to be 
gained, hard and continuous^abour is necessary. His error con- 
sists in reserving no time or place sacred from the intrusion of 
his predominating idea. He lives a one-sided life. Not content 
with being industrious, he seeks to escape from repose ; and even 
when to others he seems to be liberated from care, he is often 
deep m labonous calculations. To him there is no real holiday. 
He regards with pity those who, by indulgence in ordinary 
recreations, let [lass the tide of fortune. No golden apples 
droppt^d ill his path can arrest him in tl^e race for opulence ; and 
even the nobler pursuits of literature and science are esteemed 
by him as little better than clegaiy: trifling. The path of aggran- 
dizement which he treads, ever stretches before him in endlels 
perspective ; the goal of his labour; being far in the unfathom- 
alje future. Oftentimes he will say, “ Soul, thou hast much 
goods V; but always will follow the lesolution to accumulate 
more. % 

Unremitting exerci^ of The judgment on one subject will 
undoubtedly result ill the mastery of it, and ^ill confer an 
acute perception of its proximate and remote bearings. But 
to produce a desirable effect on the /nind itself, it is necessary 
ibat the absorbing subject should be of an elevated character. 
A man who should resolve to notch every second of Tift life on 
a s^f^R, and should devote his energies to thgt^work, would 
exhibit a melancholy instance of imbecility. Yet the conduct 
of many is, in reality, not Tar removed from this. The great 
questions affecting the being of ifian here ^nd hereafter, 
are fre(|uenfly unseated Aid thru.st from the soul by a crowd of 
ephfllBtti^J^ follies. * While the active engagements of business 
require a certain portion of iime and exenfcfon, it must be re- 
. membered, that ^ proper atfention *to ^ur own moral and in- 
tellectual devalapmeot and presefvatjpn, is demanded of us. 
If we saorifice our imtnortal natures to 2bwey interests, we leave 
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our highest duties unperformed. To sacrifice the high powers * 
of the intellect an^ the affections of the heart to fhe embellish- 
ment of our outward, material life, is It manifest contravention of 
the designs of Proviaence. • 

Such conduct, it would seem, could result only from the jinion 
of a gloomy scepticism with an epicurean desire of enjoyment.. 
Low, indeed, must he the estimate formed of his nature and destiny 
by one who can thus mis^ply the faculties of a mind,* created 
in the image of God and fitted to be a companion^f the Seraplf. 
On fhe other hand, through what^a falsely magnifying medium - 
must he have viewed the ever shifting scene»y of temporal 
things. His unwearied devotion Ip them, involves the denial 
of all access to what the world contains of beautiful or great. 
J^ature smiling in loveliness, or clothed in the terror of the 
storm, neither delights nor awes him. Into the low and dark 
defile in which he,pursues his way, no Vay of intellectual glory 
penetrates, lie has nothing akin with the spirit that hore 
on high the lay of Milton, and enabled Newton to re>ad the 
lesson of the stars. The sum of all his enquiries is, What 
shall we eat, and wherewithal shall w^e be clothed ?” 

If such considerations hold almost exclusive possession of the 
mind, they cramp alid enfeeble its action ; limiting it to “ ste'enu- 
dbs idleness.*’ Its full vigour can never be attained, for the 
objects forced upon it are«not conducive to its develo])inent. 
It were as rational to expect thU thtf unclosed eye could en- 
counter the sand storm iiithout injury, as that the soul^should 
perceive its own worth, when constantly enveloped ir a whirl- 
wind of trifles. Tlie delicate mecHanisn^ bf the bodily organ, is 
not more susceptible of harm than the spiritual organism. 
Both, to* he effective, must act thjqpugh mediums congenial to 
their natures. It would^ be a blessing to the world if half* 
the attention bestowed on warding off physical disease, we^^ 
devoted ft) mental management and control. How often haye 
efiristian men^to lament errors of serious QOjsequence,*^Miich 
might *have been avoided had they exercised a watchful self-con- 
Btraint. Man is not the plaything of capricious chance, nor a 
lifeless and im^imate muss, which i^ to be moulded by external 
agency into a perfect and philosophii%form. He fr^not an im- 
passive instrument in the haed of his Mak^r, withqyyci^&-j^om 
of action or* thought* but is ecidowfd with an accountable will. 
He is the deputed mwipch* of a vforld glorious than that . 
which drew tears of ambitious sorrow fronkAlexaiidfer. For his 
world has within it immortal principle, which sh&U outlive 
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creation itself. For the proper occupation of its resources, man 
is immediately responsible to God. And if,*from his desire to 
preserve unhurt his physical condition, he draws bcfck in horror 
fr(jpi the thought of suicide, diligently seets antidotes to bodily 
disorders, zealously fortifying himself against their approach ; is 
it reasonable to manifest a careless indifference *to the im- 
provement and elevation of his immortal mrit ? This culpable 
neglecfr of their nobler part characterises the conduct of many, 
•who ore strivi^^g to conquer a positfbn in society. The reason 
that might have sd&red nigh to the throne of the Eternal, Scarce 
wings its flight above *the mists of earth ; and love that should 
have for its thief object “the perfections of God, is changed into 
the lust for gain. All the noblest i^ntiments of the soul are 
suppressed so as to allow •free and unfettered scope to the ruling’ 
passion. 

llie ambition of becoming an able and successful trader, may 
by these means be fulfilled. • The victory is gained, it is true, but 
at a ruinous? cost. All interest in things beyond this mortal 
stage is deadened ; and here the man that prided himself on his 
abilit^^to estimate the value of everything that came before him, 
on an acumen which could never fail to discriminate the good 
from the worthless, will find himself griev(jusly mistaken. He 
will too late perceive that he has built his house upon the sand, 
and that he has pitched his tent qfi the descending avalanche. 
In a world, mortal like iiimself, he has resolved to set up his 
everlaiFting rest. He looks into the jniine gleaming with the 
diamond ^nd precious ore, and cannot raise his eyes to heaven. 
Professing to be gukled hf reason, and perhaps looking down 
with contempt on th^^se not wholly immersed like iiimself in the 
cares of business, he is yct^ on a level with the most ignorant 
inconsiderate. He chases the shadow of good, and despises the 
substance. ^ * • 

How solid all where change shall be no more !” • The soul 
iisQjursuffers thrc^igh its wdiole framework, its ^ighest po\^rs 
being either pei^vented or misemployed. It is a 5tnall good to 
place in the scale against thi* evil, that commercial skill has been 
acquired. After years of toil it is oft<*n discovered, that well- 
filled coffers are a poor c^jipensation for a dwarfeef understanding 
destiaii&td premature deca\y. r^or is it to be overlooked, that 
over-applucation to business jpvolvjfs moral jguilt. For if it be a 
crime to mutilate the J)ody, lis it a •less ipiquity to deform the 
jnrfd ? Nli}^ Will j[\ot an exact* account be iiiquired of the 
employ mg;nt of all the talents entrusteSl to our stewardship } Is 
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a heart, hardened by long contact with the world, and w^hose * 
affections are turne^ away from Him who alone can Satisfy them, 
an object well pleasing in the sight of^ God ? The self-seekifig ^ 
and the misanthropiexherish the idea, that if they do no goed, 
they at lea^t cause no misery to others. But a retribjitive 
justice has decreed, that he who wraps himself up ia his o\yi , 
selfish plans, and rofuses to alleviate hurnauf suffering, shall not 
only lack the sympathy of his fellows when most in ne^d of it, 
but shall find himself ultimately arraigned at thtf bar of a re* 
proviftg conscience. And if he boasf with truth, as is - 
seldom possible, that he is not the subject of habitual despond- 
ency, he is, at least, ignorant of the ^igltest and purest hapj>iness. 
He knows not the enjoymhnt accompanying a benevolent action, 

» ^or the harmony and quiet of the scTul when it acts in unison 
with the Divine will. 

So long as prosperity attends the schefhes of the man wholly 
devoted to business, he will, indeed, experience a certain apiount 
* of satisfaction. But reverses and failures will reveal to him its 
hollowness. He will then remember that he has read of, and per- 
haps known, individuals in still more calamitous circuinS^tances 
than himself, who have borne their misfortunes with a calm resigna- 
tion, to which he is Aitirely a stranger. That he has seen men f long 
accustomed to all the elegancies and refinements of life, suddenly 
thrown from their position in* society, and comjicllcd to drink the 
cup of poverty even to the dregs? yet Kjtainiug throughout, tl^at 
perfect peace which is the portion of those whose chief freasure 
lies beyond the earth. He heard from them no fienre denun- 
ciations of their lot. He perceivcjf that^ftieir all was not lost. 
When placed himself in a like position? he succumbs to an 
ungovernable despair, or lapses into, stupid indif^prence. Not 
unfrequently insanity is the result of this over-application to* 
business. The records of our lunatic asylum# furnish mai?^^ 
painful 'intetances of its baneful effects on human happines^. 
Variation of employment is necessary for me^tol health.*^' Men 
who dfi and fhink most find it requisite to Tary their subjects erf 
thought. They can then perfoftn better what they havE 
immediately ip hand, and strengthen their powers for future 
exertion. * 

There is no part of huma^ affaiirs entirety distincl:^,ik.^t the 
rest. Comfiiercial <vid scientific l^owlege are woven together 
ii^ the texture of /Ipng^; and to thi threads of this fabric, 
b^g connected, every one ds important, a .Xs, in \\\e material 
imiverse, the smallest citAn obeys the law ef gravitatioe with the 
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same precision as the suns which give light and life to systems 
of worlds, so, in the intellectual microcosm, jiothing relating to 
^ man is beneath attention." Each science |hrows ligtt upon the 
otker. ^ The mind, which becomes exhausted by too close an 
application to one department of labour, can continue its toil with 
*sjfccess if the object be varied. A man who travels in one 
narrow path, and «iever deviates from it, ^renders himself an 
undesirable companion to all except the few who journey the 
^ame road, lie is ill-informed and lin-educated. Many trades- 
• men must rank in this class^ Yet their ignorance is «3f-im- 
posed. Theyjare willing slaves. With ample means and even 
leisure at their disposal, could they comprehend the “ noble 
avarice *’ of time, they take no thoughf to inform themselves of 
anything beyond their own narrow sphere. Many a vacant'* 
everiiog hour, when they have turned off the work to their sub- 
ordinates, will they consume in smoking and- drinking, or in a 
do-iiathing activity, and at* the same time affect to lament • an ^ 
ignorance, the inconvenience of which they are sometimes made 
to feel. Can they be surprised, that among the liberally edu- 
cated a prejudice should prevail against trade, when they see 
many who follow it sacrifice everything to an intense selfishness ? 
Whan not even the calls of philanthropy cad awake in them any 
sympathy for the outcast and the distressed ? Nay, do not theie 
traders, when they reflect at all, fettl self- contempt on reviewing 
tljpir owm conduct } Jt ‘is true, that the number of those who 
unite industry with general intelligence is on the increase ; and it is 
also the fiact, that many speak contemptuously of trade, from a 
ridiculous vanity whic>i despises all labour. But this allowance 
being made, it is still certain, that the trading dasses do not 
give that high place to mental cultivation to which it’ifi entitled. 
-Their conduct in this respect is short-sighted, having regard 
■prJmply to the minor and immediate ends they have in \uew. Did 
they habitually devote a portion of each day to intellfct^al pur- 
suits,* 'they would Return with freshness and redrmbled vigour to 
the duties of their'Maily calling. Dr. Arnold turned his boys 
but of the school-room evei^ two or three hours ; he wished to 
make tliem thorough students, and he*knew that to overstrain 
the powers of either if'^d or body, tends to weaken them 
pernH3iia.;ntly, * 

Thus far we have conside^d th« result of over-application to 
. business on the mindjtself. fiut thAe is r serious phase of this 
question to Ivhioh w& have not alhided, but which, from its im- 
portance, deserves special attention. When exhaustion takes 
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place, a desire for stimulants often intervenes. , Indulgence in * 
these is generally art first moderate ; but unless checked by re- 
ligious principle, it ii^creases daily. The dreary stupor, at first 
induced by them gives place to a nervous irritability, which urges 
to renewed indulgence. The infatuated drinker thinks to d^jown 
anxiety and care in the wine-cup, but he finds there miseries 
greater than those fr^^in w^hich he fled. The body seems to call each 
time for more than before to goad it to activity. The will has be- 
come weakened, and is the sport of the passioi^ ; and the immortal 
man Aeems to sink lower in the scaie.of beings than the beasts of 
the field. He resolves, perhaps, to break the chair# which he has 
rivetted on his own limbs. He determines the time when he 
will again be free. It comes ; but he is found wanting. The 
t jgnemy has conquered, and no other stal* of hope ajrpears to light 
up the desolation. of his approaching doom. At last tlie thread 
of life is snapped hy some of those terribfe maladies engendered 
by his evil habits. How many, whose opening yearg were full of 
promise, have thus fallen ! But even where intoxicating drinks 
are not used to this fatal extent, they are yet not without danger, 
and should, therefore, be shunned. Generally, 4he bodily frame 
can subsist in health and vigour without them ; the cases are 
exceptional where even a sni^Jl quantity of them is necessary. 

A' prudent man will resolve to live indcpendeirtly of them when 
he reflects on the cases of their deplorable eflccis w hich have 
come within his own observation. ’ Socrates said, I'hat he w^Vo 
wants least is most like the gods and surely where moral evil 
Tnecy be the result of indulgence, nothing but strong nece ssity can 
sanction it. Some advocates of tempert^hee have put forth on 
this question ‘ reprehensible statements, plijcing total abstinence 
above religion itself. Such folly results from misgiiideci enthu- 
siasm ; but our reprehension of it should not induce us to close * 
our eyes ,to the truth, that if a man is to be morally elevatei - 
and if Imnian progress is to be a reality, and not merely a name, 
mankind must ^earn to curb their appetites ^^.When wearied by 
the monotony of an unvarying occupation, men now too -oftea 
turn for relief to physical excitemdnt, neglecting the high and 
enduring enjoypient of mental pleasiires. 

An extended commerce, while cor ' ributing to Ihe national 
wealth, may lead also to thei-corruyLion of society. A iiaolon’s 
greatness depends .npt on tke amount, but on the eniployment 
and distribution of itsi"v^ealfn. Pre-eminenoe ij commerce places . 
in the hmxds of the people who enjoy it, the maans of living 
more luxuriously than other nations. The "world, with -its riches 
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and glory, and its ensnaring delights, is at their feet. In their 
capital can iJe obtained the productions of alj^ climes, and in as 
great perfection as on their native soil#* This is the frequent 
boast of the patriot orator. Yet there is a darker side of the 
picture, at which the philanthropist is compelled to»look. Is it 

• rgally a .national gain to be enabled to command the use of 
luxuries at a small aost } The eminent statist, Mr. G. R. Porter, 
states fhc expenditure of the people, ^n the year 1849, for ardent 
spirits, to haJte bgen j£24.091,458. The number of persons 
engaged as producers^ and distributors of beer, in England- and 
Wales, is 129ij073 ; and^in the year 1848, 209,.537 persons took 
out licenses to deal in tobacco and ^snuff. The total national 
outlay, for all these artfeles, amounts annually to upwards^ t)f 
£57,000,000: a sum wdifch, in fifteen years, would more thajr^ 
liquidate the national debt. The subtraction from the capital of 
the country of so large an annual sum, for the purchase of articles 
of a deletoripus character, and^which are the primary cause of . 
much misery and destitution, is a fact which should alarm us. 
How far must w^e have wandered from nature ! How thoroughly 
artificial must be the character of qpr lives ! There is every 
reason to believe that opium, too, is now extensively used. Its 
effects can he best judged of Uy a perusal of the remarkable 
work of He Quincey, Confessions of an English Opium Eater!^' 
Should the use of these narcoyes tncrease, the time may come 
wjien the mind and body* of the Englishman will dwindle away 
into a reseinhlance to the effeminate Asiatic. 

history of the world hitherto has shewn that nations, like 
individuals, are destined to decay and death. Of the mighty 
republics, before wdidfee power the world trembled,* what remains 
but the empt^ names They have become “a schoolboy's tale 

• — the wonder of an hour." The earth we^ tread is but their 

Midlist : fragmeni;s of their proudest monuments ornament our 

museums. Why did they fall? Is there any ground forsifpposjpg 
tMt EJhgland w^jR^^iare their fate r It has beenife^id that every 
nation should believ^ itself immortal. But what good can result 
from belief in a fiction? may well be doubted whether 
national decline can he aved>0d until an*almost u»iversal change 
has taken jdace in man's^oral nature. It is certain that the' 
exteiftive use of stimulaits^id lunuries has ever bejn a primary 
cause of the fall of states : tlfus that kfbt pursuit of trade, 

. which caused mu\|;itudet to have recourse^te thera^ is punished at 
last. Men teiiaftre, then, that there is | moral govern niSnt of the 

world. • • • 

• • • 
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It should be the aim of those who desire the improvement of 
their fellow men, ^o aid in promotiijg the means of rational 
recreation. Men mu^ not only be shewn the error of their way, 
but attracted to the right path. The establishment of mechanics’ 
institutions has done much to draw men from the tavern ;; and 
many have thus fortunately discovered where unalloyed amus/^- 
ment may be founds Young men, especially^ who value principle, 
may here find an opportumty of bestowing and getting good. 
Instead of spending their time in idleness pnd cIissi{>ation, and 
opening up sources of self-reproach, they can recreate their 
minds with food that never satiates ; and, in the reyiew of their 
conduct, enjoy the satisfaction of an approving conscience. Now, 
alaa ! many pass their leisure in the corrupting air of the theatre, 
*-^d add to the weariness resulting from the day’s labour, by 
joining in scenes of debauchery and riot. In these broken 
cisterns they think always to find water to quench their thirst ; 

. but the time soon arrives when they contain but the sediment of 
remorse. The river of true happiness has higher and purer 
sources — it breaks forth from the very throne of God. 

How unnatural and fgolish is the complaint of the w^ant of 
amusement, when the almost untrodden world of nature stretches 
in magnificence and beauty before us ! when, at every point, the 
pioneers of science have discovered wonders which astonish and 
delight the soul ; filling it A'ith^ reverential awx for the great 
Being who fashioned them ! He has laid this volunle op**n 
before us. Shall we refuse to read ? It has hissons for all. 
The desponding arise from the dust when they read, in' liu. hv^uk 
of nature, that God is everywhere,’ and g-lvvays mindful of llis 
offspring. Atheism sinks abashed, as it ‘•beholds, on its page, 
written in< heaven’s purest light, Veril;’^ there is a»(iod.” The 
man of piety, when weaijed by the cares of business, will find 
refreshment and repose in contemplating the glories of tl 
natural «k>rld. The turbulence and uneasiness which, at the 
close of the too often seize upon the will be tiuslied 

in peace. He will ascend to a ^region from whence he can 
behold the storm of passions racing far beneath him. The 
tranquillity wi'ich broods over naiiure at the solemn twilight 
hour, will steal over his soul. How tri^lang, then, wifl^appear the 
objects wh^h excited angry conjjrntibns or disappointments 
during the day ! He wfil leam irrational it is for an heir of 
immortality, capable c.f ^the highest thoughts, Jo be^ fretted and 
alarmed by'tne shifting spenes of time. And, if«he comprehends 
aright the language of nature, he will be led to supplicate its 
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Author for li^ht to know His will, as revealed in His works and 
His word, and-for strength to fulhl it in tl^ acts o.f daily life. 

^ So shall the engrossing and corrupting jiower of the world be 
ovorcoipe by a divine influence. 

• 

. jiT . — Neglectj; of*Exbrcisb. — ^The contrast of savage and civi- 
lized life is useful in^nabling us to estimate tke progress made by 
man in science and art. We behold'hc^w mind gradually asserts its 
power, and by^nven/:ive skill delegates to an elaborate macljjnery 
the work at first perfs^rmed* by bodily labour. This change is 
always advai^cing, though not at all times with the same velocity. 
During the present century the mechanical arts have advanced 
with astonishing rapidity ; mor are there any signs ^ that the gokl 
has been reached. Each *ycar witnesses the conquest of som^ 
province of nature to ^mail’s will, and the birth of some new 
scheme for economising labour. The tendency of these improve- 
ments is to /ender physical exertion less necessary, while in- 
creased watchfulness and attention are required in the manage- 
ment of machinery. Such employment wearic.^ and exhausts 
withoiil strengthening the bodily powe^. The contrast between 
the railway excavator and the factory operative is sufficiently 
strik/fig. But the numerous and «ver-increasing class of perso^ 
in coinuiercial states whose employment is sedentary, are those 
in whonj the evil of the neglect df exercise is most apparent. 
Fi^r theymost part, in out^^ard appearance they are an ill-favoured 
race. The features of the younger seem to threaten a premature 
old i«igitTlind their bodies tc^ be nipped in their growth. The 
body cannot develop* itself unless its powers are brought into 
play ; it must be edefcated as well as the mind ; tUey should, in 
fact, proceed* in their devslopment Otlnfl’wise the 

•mind, whatever its natural strength, .will express itself faintly 
^^iiJiirough an cnf(6jfi)led body ; and where the latter is neglected, 
iUwere as natural to look for manly energy, as to e^ect tjie 
p5^r^f steam JpNtf manifested by an ill-framedjlattd unsuitable 
machine. Our counting- houses are seldom free from the com- 
plaints of sickness, largely caused by the sedentary nature of the 
employment. Diseases unkm>wn to th^ active labourer are the 
lot of tl^e jjesk- workers, brain is weakened, the nerves and 

muscles being unstimulate^^ heMthful action ; and^the unpuri- 
fied bloo(? creeps sluggishly trough the sjwffem. The result is, 
that many are aflJict/ad with a deep-seated^ melan choly a nd mo- 
roseness. 'ftiey*feelmn aversion frfth^sodety of the oeiievolent 
^^Dd,cheerj^ the flashings of whose joj ^|^vq only to show the 
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depths of their own gloom. It is their miafortunQ to imagine 
that they are imbiJ^id with a philosophic spirit, and thus to mis- 
take disease for virtue. How many, young in years, becoitie, . 
from the want of proper exercise, prematurely old ! Yputlf is 
the season for action. Nature teaches us this on every l^nd. 
The young 'of all creatures attain to vigour by, the active use 
the powers given them by their Creator. But man, hasting to 
be rich, crushes the buoyant spirit of youth by premature and 
excesMve employment. For this the school«roomr is left at the 
very age w^heti instruction becomes really serviceable. And 
when the child reaches manhood, and feels, as he then must, the 
loss he has sustained, he finds his efforts to supply his deficiency 
unavailing. The injury he has received is irreparable. 

■'o It is true that in business houses generally there is a great deal 
of movement and bustle; but it would-be absurd to call this 
exercise. Mer$ locomotion in the performance of duty, even 
when that duty is not regarded as irksome, afforda no pleasure, 
the mind being engaged in anxious thought. Besides, what sort 
of atmosphere is that breathed in confined warehouses, in the 
centre of a dense population averaging some hundreds of thou- 
sands to the square mile ? What is required is that brisk 
exercise should be ‘habitually Aaken in the pure and open hir of 
Leaven, Without this life is robbed of its choicest good, and the 
fatigued energies of the body cannot be recruited. V’^ho but 
one who has experienced it can adequately desoi-ibe the jov of the 
jaded worker when the free and uncontaminated breeze fans his 
brow } Mlien the eye wanders from point to point of fltd-oi^ne, 
and beholds the sj)irit of beauty every whcMC, when the dim of the 
workshop and factory is hushed, 

i * 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save wlieoc the beetle wheels his drony fli'dit, 

^ ^ And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds**” 

And even ^Itould the clerk or apprentice bd npable to quit his 
labour till the shades of evening are closing around himj why 
should he spend the time at his (fisposal in sauntering up and 
down the streets of our cities, where vice in a thousand disguises 
lures him at every corner ? Let him^eware how hq.^ l^ans too 
confidently pn his own virtue?^ if a Christian disciple,, let 

him remember thab Ghrist has tau*' jbt him to pray thht he joaay 
not be led into temptation.'' Let him seek retirement where he 
can comMthe with his sppit, Svhere the presenc# 6f God will be 
felt to be a reality a.nd fhq world not his Home. The^ffood |nen 
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all ages haje thus done. Tlie psalmist, wlien be beheld 
starry heavens, broke forth into sublime prai^ of them Hake?. 
He declared that night unto night teachetli 'knowledge. Why 
then^hould we ignorant ? 

It Ivks been tea j^erallyHh^ custom to charge the evils of our 
secinl and *coniTnercial system to the account of the capitalist. 
Undoubtedly many li^at his^door ; but it is titgast and false to 
aipfibe every error and imperfection ij% the machine to one class 
of men. It ma^ serwe a party purpose to do so, and may ple^ 
Tthe idle and ignorapt wha, pretending to solve the problem of so- 
ciety, catch easy a solption. The apportionment of blame in 
this matter calls for a well lu^nced judgment, and an even hand; 
but, in pa«*sing sentence on^^hose supposed to be the most pro--** 
minent supporters of existing abuses, the passions and prejudices 4 
should be kept under vjgilant control. It sometimes happens 
that they who complain loudest of an evil are themselves its 
chief pfomotess. The ne|^t of proper exercise is often the 
fault rather than the misfortune of the employed. A large num- 
ber hav^ now some evening hours which they might occasionally 
devote to a rural walk ; and it is to <be looped that every passiiig 
year will see their numbers increased. Others, again, have the j 
early p’Srt of the morning unengaged, of whiefi a profitable use 
might be made. But the truth is. ftese opportunities are not 
improved! as they ought to be. ^ Mftiy are industrious because 
they dar/ not be otherwisS ; and when the eye of the master is 
jemoved they are too indolent even to take care of their own 
is commog enough to hear complaints of prolonged 
confinement, but rare to* see steady and well-directed efforts, on 
the part of the objected to remedy the evil. He prefers loung- 
iifg about in the intervals 0 ^ labour and indulging in idlfi gossip 
■^ith ^ny as listless as himself ; and when hyesumes his duties, 
if?5«^rumbles at ^As employer, and wonderg^hy he hinMelf does 
no ^e el^rcfreshcQ. Such conduct is reprehensible, and evSa 
honeSt; for everysi^^ce m which we are employed, has adjust 
dQimand upon our best energies. The scriptural iiyunction is, 
that whatsoever our hands find to do we are to do with all our 
might. Thefe is to be no haif-heartedndks, no menienaiy scale 
in which ^T^rtion £i^d dutjkajw to be weighed against so much 
pay, -and the balance alwaj^Ufo to appear in our qym favour. 
We have a principle set befo^P^s V^oh skAild be the life of 
ev^ action not % Tifei% idea fioeting on*the s^cf thought 
rising on our vfbl^r onfi moment anff lo|^ to it the nfflC but an 
,j*^l^-.presci|b and compelling principle o( i(Du 1, and that prin- 
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dpte is th€ glory of God. lliis we caa promote qply by obeying 
Hie lawS| We bound, therefore, to use every precaution for ^ 
the sustenance a^rfc^ preservation of mu? bodies, so that they may 
be our willing and effective instruments. The habitual ejreiscise 
necessai 7 <for this end should, therefbre, rank amongst the duties 
of life; and it is also worthy to hold a high place 'amongst its 
pleasures. The pi^gress of civilisation has^ tendency to establisli 
in society too low an estimate of the value' of bodily vigour, 
is gratifying to behold the homage once usurped by brute force, 
now reverently paid to genius a!;d goodness. But there is a 
possibility of forgetting that the body needs eddcatiou, and that 
the time never arrives when this lining ceases to be necessary. 
There is danger that the luxurie^|}f this flourishing age may 
I enervate the physical powers of man, by rendering him averse to 
their habitual and judicious training, , 

In some schools, gymnastic exercises properly form part of the 
educational course. Why should^ ;^oung men wholly tey them 
aside on leaving the school ? Walking is an admirable exercise, 
but where it cannot be habitually practised some substitute should 
be found. Public gymnasiums are frequented by a class of per- 
sons with whom association is undesirable ; but gymnastic classes 
of a limited and private character, and under proper surveillance, 
might be formed ; and the, exercise, if engaged in with modera- 
tion, woiild be found prodirctiv^ of good. Thorough -^ entilation 
is also a requisite in rooms whCTc men are closely cokfinecf for 
several hours. Its importance in these days of practical sciencr 
is well understood, though we often fail to act our 

knowledge in this as well as in other pai^culars. 

- The physical evils which we have just iioticed, and which exert 
the mo^t pernicious influence on oux* mental and bodily constitu- 
tions, are obviousl^emediable. We can see hqw less selfishness, 
and mo^ charity mVnr dealings with each oth\ \ would mitig'aie, 
aid at l^t eradicate them — ^how, if our actions were tested, bv a', 
higher stamdtrd of justice than that recogpi^f by the world, we 
Aould beccHue the exemplars o^a new and true morality. To 
fealise this reform is the aim of the Christian, walking worthy 
nf Vhis Masler in airthings. Ha will teaeh men, that while 
conoemed fca? their etem^ ^teresta^ he is i%ho anxious 
pr Ihdr ^Ifhre here, The^dndhreeed of compassion and' love 
<m earth et^nal harvest. To deviate the 

distXfeiiBef ^ to nie noblest of%Qtei^[^ise6,^d surrounds 

him it ^th spotless and ^durfSl^ fame. It caHs 

^ inhnesa ^ i^trqpi^ courage, for a sbtd that is ^ot ashaip^^v' 



of truth. Th§ stigmiltifid w, tiisioniMy the effoite of 

the Ja&t, and reckon even the prea<^ng of |the Gospd fool- 
iihness, yet they are themaelves often ledlto own its power. 
Th^ are^ then surprised at the bhndness that prevented 
from iierceiving^that the (Kristian is the truQ Worker for tho 
weUore of his racei since in ail his relations with men he Iwjga 
into oper^on the hoQr jn^ecepts of. his faith;|ttlid his hands not 
oily bear no stain of k^ustiee or frauti but are actively engaged 
in good works« * In the contest with evil he must &ew no craven 
Tear ; he must not look sound for a substitute ; he is to enter the 
battle himself* • The greater the evil to which he is opposed, the 
more should he feel bound is^onour mpnfolly to meet it It is 
in this love of active servicy so emphatically enjoined by Christ* 
tianity, and which shall yet he universal in the Church, that we ^0 
must look for the full lyn^horation of society. There has been 
too much of a monastic spirit amongst us, whiqjly so far from 
increasing piety, has produced a p'Toud and self-satisfied temper 
with regard to our attainments and condition. We must go out 
into th^ world, and actively combat its errors, assured that we 
shall then best serve our generation,^ and nourish our oWn 
spirited life. 


CHAPTER IL 

• «TJy?>e^ORAL EVILS OF THE PRESENT STSTEM OF 
\ BUSINESS. 

I ^ EXCESSIVE COM PET Aon. II, TRADING FRAUDS,— lit, OVRR^ 

^ TRADING. — Iv. CREDIT.— •V. SPECULATION. — ^TI. WROftO CON- 
CEPTIONS OF THE RELATION SUBSIS^Q BETWEEN THE 

Employer the employed. — vrfTTHB sAC^ioii of 

■3bfig^fiC^®NCB TO MAMMON. • ^ 

I.-^Excessivb doMPETiTioN^^Various theories on the Adgin 
o? Society have been put forth philosophers, which, for the most 
part, are of value only m the eyes sf the l«ame^. 'l^ey were pro- 
jected wi^^o practical aim^^d haye, consequently^ been n^lect- 
ed. . Within the Iasi few ySbm* however, m order of ^writers has 
arisen, des^Bcahle neither in nul|bers oor in int^hgence, who a^^ 
that the pre^|ot sssdaksystem radicfily wipng, and demmid its 
iteor^anisatiom ^^eir works call for attei^on, beqanSiy, m>t conteot 
^^ edchibftmg m bold and striking edoui^ the evils of Society, 
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iiitm ooi\^itated» they almbet uniformly propode^some remedial 
. Men cl| all religious opinions, and those holding pone 
a^ aU, are to he Sc^hnd in their ranks. In Germany,- France, 
Poland, and other parts of Europe, have made greateprog|pss. 
Ihe worklt^-^claeses, disheartened by the failure of mer€i?;y poli- 
tical revolutions to better their condition, have largely pkcM 
their hopes apd Mth in the complete recothstruction of. Society. 
Hie tenacity with which they hold this idea has been shewn ij 
th^etem contests in its behalf, in which many of them have laid 
down their lives in the chief capitMs of ^Europe. The promoters 
of these straggles, and the actors in .them, are hi»eamest; they 
are not idle dreamers, bpt appear ^ have resolved to work out 
their own emancipation.. It will i^t do for the advocates of 
* property to aiffect an indiffisrence which the facts of the case do 
not justify. They should recollect thatra system, always attacked 
and never defended, may come to be despised. Here is a question 
which comes directly home to our business andobosoms, which 
afltects the every-day life of all, and challenges ideas which we 
have considered as immoveable as the earth itself. Is it wise to 
throw it contemptuously aside, or to postpone its consideration 
to that “ more convenient season,” which may never arrive. The 
adherents of what is commonly styled Socialism probably number 
several millions, and have active propagandists in nearly all 
European countries. Theif rea/^oning must be met by (^•easoning. 
Anything like denunciation or scorn should be studiousfy avoided. 

The attitude in which we receive an attack shoulddepeni* 
upon the character of the assailai^t. Where perseveran?C^old- 
ness, and enthusiasm distinguish it, ^mething more than digni- 
^ed silence ’ is requi^d. The works of Aoudhon, Fourier, I-iouis 
Bkuo, Grttn, and others, have been^but partially Answered in the 
the reviews ; a cop^plete and systematic reply has yel to appear. 
The whicn^odem Socialism most r^olutely attaefTTs 

^hmpetition ; representing it as the cause of almost aU^h^e^ihr 
that, ai!lict#&Sciety. Poverty, disease, and fcrime, are traced to 
thk source ; and we assured, t|at if competition be peVfeeve^d 
the future will bring greater miseries than the past. Those 
writers mali^ cotupeimon aslbme^be position of that evil influ- . 
^ce which, according to the Perjji^ mythology, was ever at 
war with Ihe s^t of goodtfess. yAccording to its opponents, it 
our workfickses qnd prisftns, by its tendency to fill i^e 
ofjjjg weoll&y, and to lessen of the po6r. 

ad^tsates of the^ ^yfd have etsablilhed^un tl^ Continent 
numerous co-operative ijocieties in the various trades. Lattej;^, 
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\iso, similar societies have berni oigamsed m this country. Some 
have succeeded, and some failed in their olye^; and whs^ may 

* he their ultimate result it is impossible to pay. They differ in 
minor regpects, but the grand aim proposed by them all is a 
more |quable distribution of the proEts of labour than can be 
obtained under the old system. No one can blame men for 
taking le^'a], and whaife they consider efPective. fseasures to secure 
the fruits of their industry. But we h|ve a ri^t to complain of 
the exaggerated an^ illogical statements made with re^i^to 
the effect of competition# Enthusiasm in a good pause is coin>» 
mendable; bqNwhen unbridled, unsettles the judgment. Too 
exclusive an attention to on^dea impai^ the ment^ vision, and 
tile time arrives when we ci^ see nothing else ; in the same way, ^ 
that after looking at the sun for some time, its image intervenes « 
between the eye and any^ object to which that organ is immedi- 

’ ately afterwards directed. « , 

The 4 )rinciple of competition having been fiercely arraigned^ 
it becomes nec.essary to inquire, whether it is abstractly just, and 
whether its effects on society have been beneficial or otherwise. 
CompetHion is founded on the idea of individuality. It supposes 
that self-interest, or the desire which every man has to improve 
Ids me^s of living, is a natural lawf governing* all the operations 
of trade. It appears only just, that man should be allowed the free 
use of hii^ powers to betto his cqndiHon. The desire to do so is 
strong and constant in evefy human heart. The point in the dis- 
Jani future upon which we at first fix as the terminus of our enter- 
}jrfife "antHiur hopes, when ri^ched only displays to os a wider 
prospect and more enticing scenes. Thus must man ever look on- 
ward ; progress is the IKw of his nature. Fair compdiition is this 
pfinciple carried out in trade. It is the liberty of the prudent, 
ifitelligent, and industrious to contend with ^se who lack these 

* estmtials to suosess. It may be urged, the unsorapulous 
rnJmicr has the saihe advantage as the honest, and even a^gfeater. 

BSfftiis*is only a§p&reut ; and the cases are except|)qal in whipu 
a jlecided superiority is obtain^ by the former. Society is based 
upon mutual trust, the observance of truth in our dealings with 
^ each other« ^eing pre-supposed by the vfty foot <4 association. 
Without jl)js confidence, ^siness must come to 4n end, and 
society be resolved into its pnpaal eBments. All the transactions 
of life would bq either suspend, or de|frade(^ifito a mere juggle, 
and hatred a^d snsjnoiofl wPuld take entM possession of the 
mind. The mefl^ers of every society, wibether national^ or private 
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^ausfc lie upright in their general conduct ; even a l^and of robbers 
inuistbe honest tie^ch other or disperse. 

It is this absmul^ necessity of truth, independently of its 
tnoral claim, that renders him who violates it, not on]y the in- 
jurer of tSb^e party deceived, but the enemy of society^ itself. 
Hence, though a man of business may for a time, by chicanery 
and deceit, increaift his trade, yet when ibubd out his fs^ will bo 
moiw rapid that his rise. « Notable mstances of this have hep 
supjj^lied during the last few years. We beliere that upright traders 
of all nations are always willing 4o contend with the dishonest 
where a fair stage is offered; and we afe confident that in the end 
they will triumph. Thqpgh succeslrful vice may occasionally lord 
if over suffering virtue, this should Vot disturb our faith in an 
over-ruling Providence. “Godliness hath the promise of this 
life.” 

To those who denounce competition history seems to have 
taught nothing, The nations that have lived before us pchieved 
greatness by it, and their trade declined, in so far as this prin- 
ciple was interfered with by vexatious imposts and the inter- 
meddling of governments. To leave the merchant to fix his 
own price, and the time of sale, and to choose his market, is 
principle of commerce wiiich reason and common senVje unite 
to recommend. But this principle is now denounced by many, 
on the plea that it tends fo n^ke the rich richer an^ the poor 
poorer, a statement which those, who^'are aeguainted with sofliety 
by pei^nal observation, know to be contrary to experience. 
If, indeed, the complaint were ^nst, we might regaiH* the dis- 
coveries of science, the unparalleled e^orts of modem philan- 
thropy, an(i even the rapid diffusion of Cliristianity, as ineffectual 
to mitigate the sufferings of man» But what ‘are the facts ? 
The legislature hag^tely, by the repeal of restrictive laws afid 
the renS^sion of taS^fS on the necessaries of iife, largely adried 
^ the comforts of the labourer and other 'fet^ons of limits^ 
income. ThJ! consumption of necessaries dnd even o^ liiSunes 
has greatly increased. The consumption of coffee was qne 
ounce and one* tenth per head in 1 801, and twenty-eight ounces 
in 1849; tffe* has riseh from nineteen ounces to Jwenty-three ; 
and sugar from fifteen pounds in JL821 tq twenty^Oiir pounds 
in 1849. •As by far the griiater part of the wages of working 
men is spent in^ariicles^ df thii^ character, the« to them 
must necesjgrily great. It is diffidhlt tosurrivp at a perfectly 
cQzrect result as to thi^ general avcreig«f of wstj^es at any given 
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•time. Tolerably accurate approjdmatibn, howfever, can be made^ 
Porter states, from inspection of the tablas kepj at Green- 
wich Hospital, that the wages .of carpei^ii had l^sen from 
ISSi^per week in 1800 to 29s. 8d. in J836, of bricklayers from 
18s. to ^68. 9d., and of plumbers from 198. to JOs. It is 
^iifgcult, with these facts before us, to believe that the poor are 
constantly becoming poorer. And even adaj^tting that in some 
trades the rate of wages is lowered, will any one maintain that 
diminution is pr^ortion^ to the decrease that has taken 
• place in the price of ^ood ^nd clothing? They who 
that comj^etitipn has cheapened labour, recommend that all 
trade shoulcf be transacted on the principle of co-operation. 
That is, that trades should ^ organized, the worker being al^ 
a capitalist, and the profit! thrown into a commOn stock, aCd^ 
divided equally amongst the members. In such associations 
there is nothing new. •in many points they bear a close re- 
sembl^ce to the guilds of the middle ages and the incorporated 
bodies on the continent. There is, however, this objection to 
them, that they are incapable of realizing the end proposed, 
namelyT the employment at remunerative wages .of all who 
are now unable to obtain, constant worlf. For it is obvious, that 
whenever work is not to be had, tljp reason if that society does 
not require it ; there being no demand, the supply is valuelesff 
No distfibution of employment can increase the amount of 
w<gk to be done. We may re^«t deeply that men should lack 
employment, as we do that poverty and misery, in any shape, 
Should esist in the world. But it is no kindness to raise ex- 
pectations which ere* pot td be realized. If a man finds his 
labour not required m one branch of industry, has duty is to 
turn his attention to anoth^, or to seek some less occupied field, 
^"his is his true resource; and to teach him to expect relief 
frjpa legislative pnactments, or what is ca^^ the orgai^lion of 
JflJ)oar, is a delusion. Hence we must regard the cefoperative 
■•ISSiStkiafions as Riding out hopes to working uKn which tMfey 
reaUy.have no tendency to fqjfil. Have they, even by thefr own 
account, succeeded in bonishfhg competition ? Do we not hear 
complaints from Paris of r^val associa^ons} It^has been ju- 
diciousl;^/efharked by a recent writer, that if you have many 
asspciatioiTs you Ifkve allHbe evis of competition, and if only 
one, thosvi of monopoly, U(nless*the capjM of a^countiy in** 
creases with Che popi^&tion, competition w^ take place amongst 
the labourelsf^^ora being desirous of procming employment 
than can •htmn it. The condition of ^hb labourer will improve 
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with the aagmentatimi of capital ; and the way to effect this ^ 
augmentatiop is to stimulate the demand for 'manufactu^d 
gCN^. This hasVbf^n done to a most surprising extent "by^ 
substituting for manu^ labour machinery, which, by cheapening 
the cost of ^production, places the products of skill witliin reach 
of all. Capital is thus augmented, and the 'rate, of wagea 
improved. Yet sojie who aim at being considered the leaders 
of the working classes, have instigated them to regard mkchinery 
as depriving them of their bread. When ^any 6f the working 
clas^ have been so misled as to ^estrc^ machinery, they have * 
soon found reason to repent their folly, and har/e discovered, 
when too late, that the interests o^the capitalist arc identical 
with their ovm. ^ A 

^ While full/ believing that corapetitfon is the right principle of 
conducting trade, we are nevertheless convinced that the manner 
in which it is oftep carried out is productWe of serious evils. It 
is commonly said, that a man has a right to do yhat hg likes 
with his own. But it is not so. He can go to no place, nor en- 
gage in any business beyond the jurisdiction of the moral law, 
which command® him to love his neighbour as himself. And 
when his heart swells with pride at the contemplation of his 
riches, let him rcfSect that bolds them but in trust* for a 
brief period, and that he will one day have to render an 
account of their use. If ha would resign life with a ipeaceful 
conscience, ho must be ever a^ake to its warning voice. ^It 
will often give a decided ^response to some question that 
we are cdled upon to decide, when reason alone would 
been at fault. What is excessive ^nd qp'fair competition ? is a 
question to which the conscience of tha individual will often 
suggest the best answer. He mu^, however, guard against 
looking at this question in the light of conventional morality, 
which, chameJion-liBhi^ is always varying its shades of colcw. 
He must refer to the standard of immutable trutl^, which, brigfcLj,,, 
with colours dipped in heaven," sheds no uncertain light dpulr 
the fc^tsteps^of the earthly pilgrin^ Its sun never goes down^ 
iH>r can the clouds of our moral ftmosphere darken its counte- 
nance, or conqeal its s^ne and majestic loveliness, go not 
tp an oracle where, surrounded by objects caloulated*"^^ awaken 
terror, we listen to dark and mystiS prophecies — but to .the 
Fountain of %]1 truths to end«at once our doubtings and despair. 
Thuis, wh^ we desire to knhw whether ouTtCOr^uc^ in any given 
case is just, w^ can always amve at a conclusion^* fn seeking to 
extend our tradei we mtist ask, Whether the bodies and souls of 
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men are perilled by our attempt ? — Whetfett* we are pure from 
tke sin of cc^retousnesst and of envy of our MghbQw's wealth ? 
-^Whether the wages of the labourer are f tijustly kept back I — 
Whether we are honest with those who oppose us, and never 
raise a ^'eputation on the ruin of theirs, or allow expressions of 
jnaglicfe or detraction to escape us ? — Are our motives in competing 
such as will afford sitiafaction on a review How many must 
answer^these questions in the negatye ! One thing they have 
fesolved upon* and^that is, that they will be rich. They stay 
not to ask what mischigf the^ may do in their impetuous comse, 
or what hearts may be crushed and broken in their march of 
triumph. 'Acre is sin i& Ifking advantage of the weakness of 
our brother, to oppress hm ; and tliough this crime may be 
beyond the reach of human laws, the guilt is hone the less.. 
Heavy are the judgments which the Scriptures denounce against 
those who defraud the* poor. And when, to, drive some rival 
from tlie field^ the man of busioess has recourse to this injustice, 
punishment will sooner or later overtake him. The voice of his 
brother’s wrong will cry to heaven; and it will be heard. 

Exc(?ssive and reckless competition will often lead a man to 
depreciate the character of his compefitor. He may make no 
open sr flagrant charges ; he may keep up a pfhrsonal intercourse 
and make a great show of external amity, and yet in an indirect 
and covurt manner may injure him* deeply ; he may listen with 
silent satisfaction to aspeiuions which he knows to be unjust, but 
which he considers it to l>e against his interest to contradict. 

this manner he sins against not only his neighbour, but him- 
self ; for he wdll find* that tfte man cannot be liappy who looks 
with uncharitableness und enmity on those whose infterests appear 
lo clash with his own. « 


• Sometimes a man plunges deep into the commercial struggle, 
witJi no other Resign than that of 8ati|^fmg a van^ which 
jjg^ires to astonish all beholders ; the aim of his life is m become 
•«r-p<ntfed buttej^f. One who stoops to so low^an object, unll 
not be very scrupulous as bo his means of attaining it^ and 
^ould he acquire wealth, he*will become the occasion of much 
misery — those who serve hiQi will discov^ that tjiey cannot at 
all times JkiSth. obey his commands and preserve their honour. 
The^'e can lie no question, that th^tone of modem sgeiety is too 
high. There is not only a competition for w^th, but a striving 
to beat out the g|^ins*ofr gold over as*largeia surface as possible. 
Not content being rich, we emleavour to deceive others by 
displaying a^ur wealth to tlie most strilufl^ advantage. And it 





must be confe^edr^hat they who have comparatively little* ' 



efi^edally if young and just commencing businesB, tlian to ebew 
a Uking for^he j5ivolities of the idle and thriftless. He du^ht to 
know that his trade will demand from him a large portion of 
time ; and will, evej^ with good managements leave only sufficient 
leisure for proper recreatipn, and his own moral and ifdigious 
improvement. He should be sensible that he hatf solemn dutieS 
to dfecharge, and a great deal of reqJ har(J work before him. He «' 
should reflect on the means by which the prosperous men around 
him have succeeded. Those whos^ejfample is most worthy of 
imitation, he will And distinguished l^that hardihood and decision 
%,of character ^hich is requisite to all men who would be great or 
useful. He will see their oneness of motive — ^the pertinacity 
with which they, follow the course thfcy have^ determined to 
pursue— how ho difficulties or temporary embarijassments can 
weaken their purpose, hut rather strengthen it, as the stream 
but rushes more impetuously onward from the obstacles thrown in 
its path. He will mark in them that co-operation of the passions 
and the judgment, in thS pursuit of an object, without which a 
man has no right to expect success. There shall be no Alps,’* 
%as the saying of Napoleon: and this spirit should be alive in 
every one who has work to do, and purposes to do it well. Such 
a one will not squander his tifce in ^the ball-room, or in tjiat 
round of busy folly which is called fashionable life. 

When once a taste for these things has been unhappiif 
acquired, the tradesman finds his bdsiness^Hppled by the drainage 
made by dissipation on his resources. Ha is thus driven to effect 
rapid sales ; and, when competition, is to be met, he become 
reckless, and ruin speedily overtakes him. But, whatever be tht 
motive inducing meh^O engage in excessive anj^ ruinous con^pe- < 
tition, vt Ife evident, that when goods are sold undar the purcha§gi^ 
vSlue, the sellea* must be acting dishonestly tocl^mself, as^wffiNL^"** 
to those dependent on him for , employment or support. Jt 
matters not what his ultimate affii may be, He spemlates, of 
course, on (Jrivmg hisjrival from the field, by the power of his 
longer purse ; and then repairing his losses by th^profits of 
monopdly. Still it is speculation. It is not^ always ^'possible to 
form a correct estknate of our neighbour's resources*; and even 
where this can be done, and we discover that ^s sinews of war 
are weaker than onr own, it (does not follow that^the victory will 
be ours : other considemtions besides lowness of price are to be 
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is a contest of 

skch doubtffll result, that it cannot he regarded within the 
^ sjmere of legitimate trade, but assume father a gambling 
character. Not unfrequently both .the contending p^es are 
ruiuqfi ; and, where one is successful, he finds that another such 
•victory would undo him. 

It is these lamentlible results, so familiar t0 all, that have led 
jome persons hastily to condemn t^e principle of competition, 
from witnessing the^perversion of it. It remains for the com* 
mercial classes to maintain, hy their moderation, and love ^.fair 
play, that it «is the only safe and practicable principle on which 
business can be transacted. ,*To say that we have a right to 
compete in as reckless a n^nner as we please, regardless of the 
sutfering that may ensue, is to push the freedom of trade to aw* 
dangerous extreme. doing so we subject moral laws to the 
commercial code, and consider all the duties ofjifp to be summed 
up in the attainment of wealth.- The workmen who suffer from , 
the trader’s over- eagerness to be rich may be driven to cherish 
ideas destructive of all society, and feelings of hatred against 
those whom they imagine to be their oppressors. These are 
considerations to which the man of Dusiness is bound to give 
attention. He should reflect th|bt, paramoflnt to this material 
existence and its regulations, are truths whose still small voice 16 
heard Above the hurry and turiilt)il of life, pleading for the 
sajjctity of man’s iminorftd nature, and declaring that he does 
not live by bread alone. Nor will it be silenced by the question, 
^Am I my brother’s keeper ?” It demands from us a regard to 
the interests of others. as we?l as our own. But hoW mournful is 
the effect frequently {Produced on personal charactet by excessive 
Competition. • Tlie continuail conflict seems to smother, idtogether. 
•the warnings of conscience. The nobler feelings of the soul are 
daadened by th« ceaseless struggle ; and miserjwin all its 

irfigried forms, is*lregarded with oe^ous indifference. Thl man who 
stflked his li^ppiness on the ruin of his neighljpyr, and whose 
Jjhoughts by daj’- and night ate all turned to this end, must^'suffer 
deeply in his moral constitutfon. His nature, in his best mo- 
ments, isjCorrupt ; but it becomes doubljr so when fired by such 
an ineeq^ve to evil. When we know how rapidly opposition 
grows into malignity — how often* the v^mest friendships are 
dissolved Tiyjhe recurrence of petty disagroeAcnts, in themselves 
contemptible — me musif look upon tfie excitation of the passions 
by reckless cdlnpetition, as highly Rijufjous. Mental habits are 
as easily acquired) and, perhaps, take a sti^nger hold upon us, than 
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taken into account. Indeed, reckless ccral^tic 
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bodily ones; and, possible for a man to give such scope to 
Hie baser passions of his nature as to lose nearly all* trace of his 
relfii4aonship'^;o highro futelligences. The dim reflection of gloiy 
which told that once he walked with God, may be quite eifucod ; 
while around him gather the gloom and shadows of an' eternal 
night. As in the natural world the force which attracts the. 
planets to the sun decreases with the distance ; so in the spiritual 
the farther we wander frqjn God the less desire have we to 
return to Him. And, while only a Divine Ppwer dan draw us to 
the dSntre and source of all life, werare not the less bound to 
resist the intrusion of those dark influences into the piind. whose 
force is exerted in an opposite directipm.* 

Honesty should be the guiding principle in all our commerce 
^ith each other, and should be observed, not to others only, but 
to ourselves. But supposing a man to have acquired a certain 
capital by his labor, and to have established himself in trade, 

^ how can he he just to himself, if he sells his goods under, their 
C(Wit price ? He may do so with one article, and may in this way, 
perhaps, increase his general business. But to do so in all cases 
is, for the time, certain injury to himself, and the result fliay be 
calamitous, llie public are benefited. But what right has the 
public to the products of his skill and labour, without giving for 
ilfem an equivalent of the same market-value ? Should business 
be converted into a species of sale, in which the j)m)lic, as 
auctioneer, urges on the rival bidders fdJr their custom, knocking 
it down to the highest at twice its real worth ? Some people 
give their goods away ; and a railway company has carried j)ag:- 
sengers ten miles for one penny, bf course some one gains a 
profit by this^foUyi but not those who art entitled to it. The 
Scriptural tiiyunction, “He that wonketh not, neither shall he 
eat,*’ is the foundation truth of economic science. That the idle 
ahd worthless ehouf3*»^eize upon the gains of rthe industrioFi, 
even though it be through the indiscretion of the latter, is 
result that ev^ei^ right-minded person must lament. To hifti 
has a' family ciependant upon for support, it must-be a 
bitter grief to see his earnings constantly drained away in the 
aftexhpt to beat his opponent ; and he will learn, sooner or later, 
that there is a limit beyond which the contest cannof jjri carried 
without morg|l guilt ' ^ . 

The most * obviottsrv results'* of over -competition ^ ar6 trading 
fi^ds, or those schemes bf which the objef^t is deception. 
Doubtless, a time will arrive* when it will •be the aim of men 
to enlighten each other®as to the real value of article^^ in which 
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they traffic, yistcad of compassing heaven and earth to overreach 
eVch other as they do now. We seem, hoover, ta be a long 
way from that good time. It will not be* denied, that deceit in 
traTle i% now practised to a greater extent than it has ever been 
befoae. The .revelations which almost everyday's newspaper 
*bfings before us, fU'e enough to show that the time has come 
when a decided ana thorough reform is iid|>eratively called for. 
•W e may well Jje alarmed when we behold men malang light of 
truth in the market place ; when they make their moralkj to 
accord with their inteifests.^stead of making them agree with 
their moralfty. To live a tothfol life, we must be true alto- 
gether. Truth has no soliAry and consecrated fane, apart from 
the daily actions and waits of business. In the. heart of man 
she will hold no divided empire ; she will either rule supreme, or 
abdicate her tlirone. There is no place to which we can go with 
safety unaccompanied by truth j there is no trtmsaction in which 
we cati honorably engage, unless under her sole and sovereign 
guidance. Without her our lives on the retrospect will appear a 
barren^ waste ; we have scattered no seed behind us, to yield us 
afterwards a harvest of bright recollactions. We throw truth 
from us as an incumbrance, that we may ruu the swifter in the 
race for wealth. Though huraanitj^'s brightest ministering angdil 
we shup her approach, and flee from her presence. As John 
Foster has remarked— Whan tne majestic form of truth 
a]1J)roaches, it is easier for a disingenuous mind to start aside 
jjito a thicket till she is past, and then re-appearing, say, * It was 
not truth,' than to m^tet heritand bow and obey." A defence for 
its violation is often ^ut up, that it is the custon^ of the trade. 
Are we indeed called upon to prove that God is greater than 
^man, and tiiat his commlinds are more worthy of blservance 
than the customs of a trading company Our business is to 
e:JJ)ose falschooj, and to remind those wRo abet it, th^ pe who 
them, wil^ not suffer in his presence, ** w^tsoever lovath 
ancT maketh a #ie." Let those who boast of earfching 4hem- 
^clves at the expense of oth^s, of their sharpness ia. outwitting 
their fellows, reflect for a moment that the bargain is not settled 
here. Tltee will be a final Adjustment Hereafter. • It is scarcely 
possible^ consider the number^ and extent of the deceptions 
no\^ praeijsed, without feeling^ tfaat^a large i^iss of bur countay- 
men, with the gospel^ at our veiy doorl, are in a state of 
heathenism.# ^Tfley 4iay approach^ the Eblrnal with their Hps; 
but their course of^life evidences "thJt pie Spirit of all TWth 

does not dwell in their hearts, 

"# 
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W« cannot enumerate all the forms 'which fraud assumes in 
trading transactio&s, but a few of the more prominent may .lie 
noticed. It would^^interesling to have a return of those firms 
who annually dissolve partnership, also of those who are so for- 
tunate as always to have a bankrupt’s stock on sale. Tlie return 
might be stiH more complete, if it included the ** s'elling-off’’ 
traders, shewing tlfo number of months the sale had been pro- 
ceeding, in spite of the notice "to close on Sfiturday next.” 
Enquiry inight also be instituted by a sanitary commission into 
the he^th of certain districts, as it soiiVetimes found that the 
mortality amongst partners is greatly above the avfo&gc. 

Wliilst artifices like these characterise many who have very 
little character to lose, there is one, fkore generally and increas- 
ingly resorted to in this age than in any former one, and which 
is even countenanced by men whom we should suppose were 
above such trickery. We allude to what is commonly called 
puffing^ a thing with which now, unfortunately, ail trades and 
professions are more or less infected. Some one who has sense 
^ough to know how easily mankind are imposed upon by the 
arts of assumption, and want of principle enough to turn their 
ignorance to his own profit, announces himself in bombastic and 
^nfiated style as the master of the " emporium of the universe.” 
He declares that the articles on his premises are of a^ " unri- 
valled” character, that he w^ se^l them to you for what he gave 
for them, or perhaps less. He advertises in eveiy thing 6nd 
everywhere. If you walk into the country, you are surprised to 
find his notices deforming every strle and, field -gate. He hints 
that frequent^ visits to his warehouse will*faiake your fortune, and 
concludes his year's labours by returning his thanks to the 
nobility'^^nd gentry,” for their patfbnage, though perhaps not 
one member of eithf^r of those closes h^ had least trans- 
action w^h him. ^ o <. 

«The gullibility of the British public is very great ; and. 
they^-become more discriminating, and give tftdL’ support to the 
Up|sreten(fing tradesman, who is dually the most honest, it 
vain to look for amendment. When a man finds it requisite to 
proclaim his ‘ uprightness and chaitecter for right dealing to the 
four winds, we ought to be oq our guard. Be^ virti:^ >is unob- 
trusive: it ithrinks from that vulgar notoriety which is the object 
and desir^ of the mCire pre^^nder to it;, nor can ih consent to be 
Ragged through the^mire of misrepresent&tioif and deceit, even 

reach a lofty posit?ot' beyond. Hundreds 0 / es^blishments 
advertise that theytsupply articles cheaper than any other house 




iij the trade.. How they can each sell cheape^ than the rest it is 
rather difficult to comprehend. What bec<^^ of their character 
for truth ? There are some houses, indeed, remarkable for low 
prices ; 4)ut whether they ore cheap or not, in the proner sense of 
the term, is a very different question. The buyer should think 
Tor a moment befo^ he purchases, on the probable means by 
which this low price has been rendered pd&ible. At this time 
^here arc in tJie clothing trade a number of deserving people 
unable to obtain eid^loyment ; the aid offered to enable them to 
emigrate has been vefy linflted ; the result, of course, is, that 
there is a hifrcl competition between them for the work that is to 
be bad. Their rate of wages sinks almost to a starvation point, 
and, it is to be feared, tha# attempts are sometimes made to keep 
them there. The public may suppose that they themselves are 
entitled to reap the benefit of this oppression ; they may claim 
their right to buy in the cheapest market. Bdt 6ur social rights 
may, 1^ a pertinacious adherence to them at all times, merge into 
wrongs ; and this they do when, by clinging to them, we inflict 
injury upon others. When about to make a good bargain let us 
consider, whether with the goods we D«ay purchase the flesh and 
bone pf our brother. Let us raise the curtain, and recall to our 
remembrance the good Samaritaif, and not pass by the evil oap 
the oth^ side. To make us a few sj^illings richer what suffering 
has the worker endured^ how* night after night has she (for 
wdinan bears the greater burden) sat with a feeble hand and 
,j|fhing brain, making the unceasing stitch, to earn a few wretched 
pence; a wage indeed whichf like a flickering light in deep dark-^ 
ness, only renders hg^ destitution and misery more apparent* 
|Iave we thought how many hearts have been crashed ^amid the 
^ant machinery of mii.n’8 selfishness, that we might dothe our- 
selves at less expense ? We know but little of the misery 
acftially existing around us, pmonal exaffiination is ne^^ary to 
^dh^y^a just idei^of its extent. The stream erf ^ilent suffering 
flov?s deeply. 1116 public have lately become acquainted wi13i the 
*H^tcTied remuneration given to some species of labour. One 
example recently brought to light may J^e here given, A Jew 
printer in Jfke metropolis is n5w paying one penny 8 thousand for 
cutting Mels by scissors. Formerly he paid threepence, then 
redtlced payment to twopencq, and now; it is M the sum 
named. He gives the '^ork to the wives of the men in his em^ 
ploy, and they^dfire not refuse to undertake^it for fear he should 
discharge ^leir tusbands ; it must^^e %eet in by a certain time; 
and by working twelve hours a daj, and entirely neglecting her 
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houseliald duties, a woman may earn half-a-crown,a week ; bjif 
she must work ex&emely hard to obtain that sum. In the tailor- 
ing and needlework Wdes wages have been and are extremely ' 
l6w, and suffering is consequently great. Of course surh d&ti* 
tution cannot exist without being observed ; and to the hon«>ur of 
the spirit of the times, some ^orts are Quaking for its ciae. 
Emigratioti is the nfost immediate and practical remedy, and were 
the wealthier classes to cdntribute generously towards a welb 
planned and extensive system much good* would be effected. 
The earth presents fields almost unVisited^y man fitted to become 
the seats of mighty nations ; and it is by the occupftncy of these 
that over-populated state? must se^‘ relief for their social dis- 
orders. Excessive competition is nofiteonfined to any particular 
branches. of trade, but appears' to embrace them all. At some 
periods it is less severe than at others ; kut it is a fact confirmed 
by general experi&ice that the extension of commerce serves to 
' increase the intensity of competition. In proportion As any 
traffic becomes remunerative, will be the number of those who 
wiU invest in it their enterprise and capital. And provided no 
. more entered a trade than could realize an adequate return for 
their labour and capital, no mischief could result. But so strong 
<fithe desire for wedth, that without proper regard to the chances 
of failure, men rush heedlesriy into any business in which a few 
prizes have been obtained. Ami shopld the time arrive, when 
tbe spirit of patient industry shall be compelled to give placcF'to 
that haste to be rich which is the crying sin of the age, it 
difficult to see how national and individual credit can be 
maintained. , . 

That competition beyond a certdn point is injurious is generally 
admittedri* though it is not always e&y to decide wiben this point 
is attain^. The operations of trade being dependant, in a great 
measur^,^^n individual caprice and on political events, canViot 
Ipspm the subjqpts of exact calculation. Wh^re, boweyer^ ffiET 
goveanment^ a country undertake^ the regulatfwn of any species 
of commerce the case is altered. <? It is then the duty of the 
legislature to see, rega^ bemg had to the public benefit, that 
^nooumgemeffi; is not ^ven to rehkless competitio»'JE by which 
nmnbeirs would be exposed ip embarrassment and rain. The 
railway sysibm of this oounfryis under parliomentarv control; 
and this system now comprises no iiiqonsiderabk port of the 
tmiriness of the oounlS^. Tliere are now ccfepl^ited In the United 
IS^dom seven thousa^sid^miles of railway, at a cost of two bun- 
ded and fi% minions^ l^e expenditure of this^ enormous 
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ca^)ital has been sanctioned by the legislatiif^ and the principle 
on which they have acted has been to encouraj^ competing lines 
Vvith a view' to ])rocuringfor the public the rnlaiA of cheap transit. 
White tl^is object has to sonic extent been attained, the result 
has bCipn by no means an unmixed good. Some of the most 
c^istinguished commercial men of the country have expressed 
their fear’s as to the efrects of severe competiti«n. Tlie chairman 
the large.^t and most prosperous of our railway companies 
addressed the shareUoldtu's at their last meeting as follows^: — 
Rest assured that cveiy j^ca»’s experience will lead to this fact 
and dcvelo])Dietit, that competition is a fallacy in railway afiairs. 

It is in vain to talk of compAition. It* is positive folly to sup- 
^ pose that it can or will coiijfinue to exist. It must^lead to com- * 
binatioii, and to a division of the whole territory and district 
among the comjianies i^ccording to their rc.^pective positions. 
That is what ought to be, and will bo, the case befcre long ; but 
J do not liosit»tc to say, and I make no reserve, that I do feel 
tliat- to arrive at this result it is necessary to go through, as I 
ljelie\a‘ we shall have to do, a very serious racing competition, 
the ettect of whicli, 1 know', w'ill he a gi^‘eat deal of ruin and a 
good deal of mutiny. What is more, I know the public will 
be exfreniely ill-served in eonse(|«cncc, and we shall have 
repetition of horrible accident^, until at last the public mind 
it.self will be quite awakimed teethe* real position of this ques- 
tioifc” It is worthy of notice tliat the evils here prophesied 
actually came to pa^^s a few weeks suhsequi'iitly. In the case 
railway alliiirs, excessive ^competition may be checked by 
the government with elfect, as they are supposed not to share 
the rival feelings of tfte contending parties, but to take a dis- 
jAssionate vieV of the gemfral hearings of the question* With 
Regard to jirivate trade, the case is ditierent ; and W'e can expect 
^ litlfe improvcmeiit here beyond what mjiy be effected by an 
^yewease of patiefice and prudence. Hut we should not despair 
on tfiih account. • Tt has become too much the cfj^t^un to Jook 


U)'governments and associate^ masses of men for inqirovements. 
The true remedy after all is to be found in personal reformation. 
, Associaliorygivi's power, and in this consfsts its advantages over 
‘ individuaW^ietion. It has been largely resorted to in recent 
times for j^olitical and religious objects. Great referms of all 
kind.s have beyn carried by its agcnc^^^and men seem to despair 
of ejecting t\jiytl«ng ^rcat without it. To«tliis feeling we may 
attribute tlie r?qTidit}* with which tiie j^ea of centralization has 
been developed in modern Europe. A rrqnc)^inan looks to his 
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government to do aVniost everything for him, and the same 
notions are spreading amongst us. It is thus that self-reliance 
is undermined, an& fhen remain in a moral childhood. They 
will cheer to the echo in a public meeting ])rinciple.s whjch they 
do not ap^daud in their liearts. I'hey a])pear to thinly, that 
crime and misery can be abolished by a decree, as tlmugh ttej 
had but to say it aicd it is done. But the ‘sins and niisfuies of 
the world are too deejdr rooted to be thus destroyed. To 
mitigate and abolish them we must go to their source. \Vc 
must learn to abase our ])ride, ami to *'kiu)W that in the heart 
of man is the fountain wdience flows the bitter stream of our 
sorrows. We may, indQt?d, beholfi then some traces of tlic 
original purity in which it w^as created. How irrational is it to 
expect that society can be rectified cxce])t tbrougli the regener- 
ation of the soul 1 Upon the field of ca^h individual heart must 
be fought the battle for justice. And trusting in Him wlio is 
mighty to save, we need not doubt of victory. IV no organiza- 
tion and to no government can we shift our responsibilities and 
duties. AVc can shield ourselves b(*liind no cornmcrcij^l code, 
however ample it may p,p])cai* to cover the frauds of society, 
from the eye of God. Still, loud above all our strivings and 
^contentions, must be heard Uie voice of Beligion, as slie directs 
the soul to hcavcni and claims for its Creator its fresh. and un- 
exhausted love, while she demands of us also that wc love our 
neighbour as ourselves. ’ 

II. — Trading Frauds. — As an jncvitable, and most baneful 
re.suit of excessive coinjietition, must be* cbissed tllo^e trading 
frauds, which have recently been exposefi in the jjublic jircss. 
Tliut thi8.e were practised to some extent was already generally 
known, but it is only lately that the public have discovered to 
what an ‘alarming degine they have been carrie^^ They arc Mot 
ci^nfimfd %o one department of trade, or to one class of gcjod?^ 
but jippcar Ji? be almost universal. Di-sliohe^ty has become 
epidemical. We are accustomed (jfaistanlly to hear laudation of 
this age, of its science and arts, its literary tastes, and all the 
ideas included in the >^’ord progref-s, and in many igippccts this 
self-gratulation is ju^t. 13uta material drawback is to found in 
those chcatvig and fraudulent schemc.snow so lamentably prevalent 
amongst us. What*^ is gljry without honour ? What matters 
it that England is the Mistress of the \Seus cf^d ftueen of the 
Arts, if she wants that^ righteousness which'^alohe truly exalteth 
a nation.? Silenc^ h^re is treason. The trulli must be told. 
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^\Ve arc not so upright as we appear. Chrlftianity is not carried 
info the counfing-house or the shop; but a widely diflcreiit code 
^of’ morals is ad<3pted there. Truth is rif)t Regarded as that 
sacritd thing which cannot remain where falsehood dw^ells. When 
it« spirit has fied from us, we may embalm some fancied likeness 
«f jt and s«t it ii]) in our midst, as the Egyptians did the bodies 
of their departed rflatives^ but the soul rimains not there, 
^fuw absurd the notion, that a man ^an load a double life and 
rt'tain his uprightness of character ! That he may cheat in the 
' market , and coinjicnsatc* for k by an increased goodness in the 
parlour ! ho may leave his ri'ligion in the pew, lest if car- 

ritul into the world, it shoull inconvepiently interfere with bis 
inoncy-gtiMing interests! ^.lle knows that he must keep con-^ 
science still, if be is to continue ]>racti&ing his deceptions. He 
cannot adbrd to have more than one religious day in the week ; 
be will bow then at the shrine of truth ; but fo» tjie rest of the 
week l\j; must# do as other people do. Such is the morality of 
many jirofessors of religion. 

Jt is commonly saul, in re[)ly to those who urge the solemn 
ohligation of honesty in trade, that it ig impossible — we have a 
living to obtain — and, wJiile competition remains as it is, we 
must il'sort to trick(!ry to prevent others from outstripping us in ^ 
the race. If such is the case, soi'udy must be in a fearful 
condition. But, at all hazards, ^riil -fought to be held inviolate ; 
anc^ sooner than resign It, let the man of commerce fly from 
temjitation; mul, in the New World let him seek a subsistence 
\(Sneli Ihto he cannot eaim -without the loss of that which is 
dearer tlian life. But* the ca^-o is not. so extreme as to call I’or 
this lleee^sity. The trflding frauds which we are ahCut to notice 
Imve not beeif so much foretell upon traders by the shm^p luoni- 
Ifoiis of distress, as .sought out by some of the most opulent of 
theni for their oyn aggrandizement. On|^ a short thae since 
Excise Ckimlfiissi oners found it recpiisite to fine thrSe^if tl^e 
'mctrfiixflllan brejj'ffrs one thousand pounds each fifl^tjie adultera- 
tes of he(T. These men mf^ht realise ample jirohts without 
resorting to this culpable mode of increasing them. And to tlie 
plea, that fnisiness cannot hti conducted Remuneratively without 
fraud or oration, it may he answered, that it is conducted by 
many, in atl trades, on honest priitciples, and with If^ge jirofits. 
For while *recent investigation has* shown <th*c wide extent to 
which decejition ]^s heeif carried, it lias als© placed, in marked 
contrast, many* firms^ of the highest |f;anding who have come 
forth unsuJlfed from the ordeal. The honourable repute they 
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have thus acquired, ahd the consequent increase of business, may 
serve to convince She sceptical man of the world, tliat honesty’ is 
not a losing* polic}*. ^Therc is notliing more common than for 
man to attribute his vices to necessity, or to some c.’^tranf^ous 
influence, bver which he has no control. With an in/uitive 
sense of the real state of the disorder, he yet avoids contq^n- 
platinir it. He look ever 3 "\vhere clsd for the causy of his 
misconduct, as a person wiU search for an article w^hich be hold.s 
in his hand. There is nothing which so shocks human nature as 
the humiliation of pride. Whenever lOur own goodness and ' 
integrity are called in quc.stion, we resolve on no surrender, and 
nail our Hag to the miist. Whbn driven from every oflier 
position, we entrench ourselves in thCr citadel of sclf-conceit, and 
struggle resolutely against conviction, wdien it would revival to us 
our own depravity-. Even when consci<tnce will not be silenced, 
but brings home to us the fnll conviction of some flagrant wrong 
we have committed, we arc too apt to fall back on the wretched 
consolation, that there are many worse than ourselves. We thus 
hope that our characters wdll stand out in relief agfiinst tlie 
darker shades of otlu.T^, men’s oti’ences. Morality b(‘comos a 
conventional thing ; instead of striving to be absolutely iqiright 
^and conscientious, w’e are satisfied w'ith finding that w’e rfre not 
the lea.st honest. After all that has been said as to the necessitj" 
for practising fraud ; and, ilotwi|h standing the alfecfed sorrow^ of 
those who lament being compelled to pursue these nefarious 
schemes, ilwdll be found that these persons are willingly tcnqited. 
The shackles of the moral slavery which enthrall tlumi thdy 
have fastened upon their own limhs. So -far from struggling for 
liberation they embrace their chains, and Ask onl}' that they may 
be of gtold. They complain of the tyranny of custom, as Ihougii 
they possessed no conscience of their own ; or wished to forget 
their own accountability in venting their ill kumour on stime 
iipagiitJirJr despot. This custom, which is so railed against — w'iiat 
should it to a right-hearted man but afi «inccntive‘ tef- the* 
practice of all goodness? If it isy corrupt, ho should seize tiie 
opportunity to shew, in his life, the loveliness of truth. He 
should reprcv^c the sin around him by a purity thaj. shuns the 
very appearance of evil. His mind, ever elevated to lY?«aven, like 
the Alpine /*cgions of unsulliM snow, should be pure from- the 
earthly influences ’wl ich cloUd the spiritual vision of those whose 
treasure is all in this^life. Instead of rftcognisiiig Jhe actions of 
men as the rule of his cc^duet, he will test them* thoroughly by 
the standard of revelation ; and. should they not provb consistent 
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with it*; requirements, he will not fear tolf^nd alone. He may 
suffer iucon^euicnce and apparent misfortune; and, while re- 
gretting that he must j)ursue a different Aiuitee of conduct from 
nui»y around him, the Christian will also rejoice in that he is 
l)erin^tted to vindicate, by his exainjile, the cause df his Divine 
JV^ister. • 

Even the nicrc mtn of the world, if his njoral perceptions are 
^ot altogether distorted, must feel humiliation when resorting to 
tricks and sliums. ^Vhere is his boasted self-respect and inde- 
pendence ? Perhaps Xmth n^iy demand from him some sacrifice ; 
she may recpiirti that his stylo of living should be lowered ; or 
tliat his trading schemes should bo lyirrowed ; and, if he is not 
ready to comply, what claim can he advance to a character fgr 
consi>tent virtue r How mean imd abject is his’ position, who 
accepts, from tlie ])absuig customs of the hour, his rule of life ! 
^Vllat a low and false estiinale must he have formed of his own 
naturg and r^s])onsibility. A gi’cat writer has remarked that a , 
vnin i.'' worfh infinitely more than tlm saloons, and the costumes, 
and Ihe show of the universe. Yet many seem to set no value 
on their higher nature ; forgelfing that when the world and all 
its busy interests shall have passed away, tlicj wall be but enter- 
ing ifjx)!! the threshold of a neAg^^r-eaidmg existence. To each 
has been committed, in solemn trust, an immortal spirit ; and 
is for each to feel his individuahty, iftid his immediate relationship 
tc^Gud. We must nof let our ideas he confounded by the 
crowd J)r(*s^ing ui? on every hand, nor suffer that the divine inner 
'principle lie trampled upon. The opinions of men arc to be 
considerately treated* but are not to he taken as the guides of 
action. Esjjt‘cially slfould the principles of trade l 5 ^ subjected to 
^ rigid scruttny ; for it is cni this piirticular subject tbart men arc 
•most likely to Ijc lax in their moral notions. The desire to live 
with some de^p'oe of style, ami to secure that proMiinence in 
, e(4ciety which Wealth brings to its possessor, resembles^ toloured 
gl{ft^s,Mirougli^#hicli fraud assumes the hue awfH guise of truth, 

^ and the worse appears the litJtter reason. If a man can honestly 
surround himself with all the comforts, and even the moderate 
luxuries life, there is 11(4 moral consideration fo forbid his so 
doing, .jput it is a great evil in modern society, that young men 
staffing in business with the d!)ject of earning ^competency, 
adopt a style of living suitable onl}^to the jios^iessor of a fortune. 

Too often n^rriage ts contracted* hefoMS a business-connexion 
has been forTned wliicli could justifv^such a step. The young 
tradesman, at least during the l‘u*st year *or^ two after entering on 
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business, has surely 'fkixiety and trouble cnoug’b, without acldiiij^ 
household cures t6' the list Besides, in order that his timle may 
be well and speedily established, it is essential that his personal 
supervision should he devoted to it, with as few inlerniissioms as 
possible. By taking u])on himself, at too early a ])tTio(l, tlie 
iinj)ort^.nt duties of the head of a family, it is certain that neithci 
the calls of business nor those of the househbld will b(.‘ adequati’ly 
met. These are not tinu^s when the obliii^ations of a family 
should be incurred, wdien the means of futime support arc depen- 
dant on hare speculation. In a coimnereial country liki‘ Bng^laiid, 
where trade*, is liable to be disturbed by so many unforeseen aiul 
forei»;ii influences, it is nojt always that industry and steadiness of 
pur|)ose can ensure success. Jt may, indeed, he looked up(m a^ 
fortunate, if even an established tradt*, can be well sustained and 
kept together. What the result of commencing business may !)e 
is, to a large extevit, a inatt(*r for speculation. Hence tin* nec(’s- 
sitv for the beginner to see that he enters u])on \*' with as few 
hindrances as pos.sih]e. He must he modest and uiiprtit ending 
in his mode of living, kcejiing considerably within his nK*an‘-, 
doing all that common sense and prudiaice dictate to imjirove Ins 
position, and waiting patiently for the harvest. 

In no position of life is it K>ioro true, that pride goeth before 
destruction, than in this. The recollection of e\ery one will 
supply instances of the miserable failure of those* wdio conimenced 
their career with great show and noi^^ Tlu'v go forth to J4>nv 
in the field of labour with careless and thoughtless joy, as though 
they celebrated already the harvcst-honje C)f their in(iu.*'lrv. But 
the short day of inditference is soon terminated. Gloud.s close 
around their'path, and they find thcmselv^ surrouiuled by difli- 
culties w’\iich their sanguine hvipes dikl not jierinit them to anti- 
cipate. It is the bounden duty of all to use every precaution to 
keep clear of this dangerous po.Mtion ; for it is jtist at this p(fint 
that tlte temptation to wrong becomes stronge'sl. And, asu a, 
drowmiiig man Will seize hold of his dearest Mc^kI, endangering 
his lUe to sa\'e his owm, so does the emharras.sed man of commeree, 
too often sacrifice his conscience, that he may obtain some tem- 
porary relief *from his ‘difficulties. « Schemes and sk'atagems, 
which, in happier moments, he has frowned upon, nrjiw lose to 
him their olijectionable character, and he asks, Why, and for 
wdioin, should he beceme a nftirt}^? He looks rogncl'and finds 
that many have no o\hcr aim than to ovbr-peaclu iinjl circumvent 
each other, and to make vjiTtiiKs of ignorance and^drcdulity. His 
conscientious scruples, if he ventures to express them, aVe laughed 
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at ; and he discovers that the veterans o^e marhet have long 
Ihid their consciences to rest with the soothing salvo, that it is 
the custom of the trade. If not a man o# roligious principle, in 
all •probability this sophism will in time satisfy him, and he will 
follow m the beaten track of dishonesty; for the temptation is 
•tc^o strong to lie vanquished without divine aid. 

But this custom, %o much spoken of, and yhich constitutes the 
^moralily of commerce, wdiat is it } ^ On what authority does it 
demand respeit } ^ few^ facts will best answer the first question ; 

and, wath regard to tjie segond, this custom is armed with no 
saiicticms save those which it derives from the selfishness and 
rajaieity of man. t ^ 

The government has wisely instituted severe penalties for the 
adulteration of commodities, especial!}' articles of diet. And it is 
ill consi quence of their proceedings against culj)able parties, that 
the dark moi al aspect of the present system of business has hc(‘n 
exposed, (^le fact brought to Jight is, tliat the men making the , 
loudiist profession of their fairness and moderate charges, have 
been tho«o ino^t deeply implicated. They even had the cool 
etfronfei’}' to come bodore the public vaunting the peculiar 'puviiu 
of their goods, the very quality for the lack of which they were 
suhj(^*ted to punishment. It is to^be regretted, that these parties 
w(;re doing large retail trades ; larger, indeed, than those done b^?^ 
many disserving and upright meif, who have too much good 
scjjisi; to ]):irade before the public vauntings of their ow'ii siiperi- 
orit}’. The grand object with uneonscientious tradesmen is, to 
'get u]) a reputation for cheaj)ne.ss, and to undersell the honest 
dealer. This is etlected by the adulteration of every article in 
which detection is (♦ifficult, and the prices at which these are 
•ticketed art? so low' as render it impossible forjiie honest 
* tradesman successfully to compete with them. It would be eiid- 
lo*s to eiuinuTijte all the sjiceies of adulterations that ane resorted 
tg. Cround rtce is mixed with ^vhiTo pepper; u cftm^iosition, 
catfcid^i'', D,, 4 ij[%ting about one penny per pcRind, with bCick 
pcjijier ; chicory w'itli cofleer, jiotatu- flour with sugar ; tca,*when 
not a mere conqiound of Kerbs and sloe-leaves, is adulterated 
with suel^ things as starch, gum, dir4:, imd paint. ^Manufactories 
of spurjpus teas have licen recently discovered and broken up by 
the jiolice. Tlie ingredients oPthese mixtures a^e of a most 
deleteriofts character, and the habitual us(4 of them inflicts enor- 
mous injury oiinthe ^loOr, who are ^ncrali}' tempted to resort to 
chmji sliops.* • Thr criminality of these defrauders is, indeed, 

great ; fdl* they do not scruple to add iflhunianity to dishonesty. 

• • » 
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But, when the patlf%? rectitude is once forsaken, the wanderer 
knows not into wkat depths of crime he may fiJl. As a reputa- 
tion for cheapness is ttie chief thing aimed at, many other decep- 
tions arc practised to obtain it. A tradesman selects an article, 
with the value of which the public are acquainted, and sells it at, 
or bclow/ the cost price. The jmblic are thus led to believe tlj^it 
his other goods ai;e proportionally cheap. • Goods sold in tliis 
way are called leading articles . — ^ 

With the draper, calico forms the “ leading article” ; this he 
disposes of at a halfpenny a yard Iqss tlnjn the cost, and having 
thus secured a chai’acter for cheapness, he can then charge many 
shillings, and even jiounds more thin the value, for shawls and 
other articles, of which the value is variable. With the grocer, 
sugar is made the principal article, as the public arc generally 
acquainted with its value, and it is sold at a halfpenny a pound 
under prime cost., The buyer is thus led‘ to imagine that lie can 
also procure cheap tea at the same place ; and in tjic trade, this 
dodge is aptly denominated a sugar-trap. It is hardly necessary 
to say, that the tradesman in the sale of tea takes care amp'lj^ to 
reimburse himself. It is often said, tliat if the articles used for 
adulteration are not deleterious, no injuiy is sustaim*d hy the 
public, and chicor]^ with cofleq, is cited as an instance. Bi£»t the 
question, in »thc first place, is not as to the seeming good or bad 
results to the purchascT, but whether it is right to sell goods 
under false names — whether, in fact, Uecepti^m is a legitimise 
principle of commerce.^ Perhaps no one --not even those \\ ho 
practise it — would contend that it is. It is worse than trifling 
to attempt to pidliute fraud, by tbe excuse that the spurious 
articles are of a harmless charaetiji’. Trulii is sacrificed, Jind its 
sacred oWigatiems trampled under foo^, ; it matters not for ^\hat* 
object, the crime stands inexcusable, and merits indignant rebuke.* 
It requires a considerable efibrt of forbearance to (Jeal calmly with 
men who,*- \rhen justly charged with violating the laws pf 
morality, excuse their conduct by replying, thq^t they ale ’not 
poisofiing us. ’ % 

But let us examine for a moment ihc claim to extenuation thus 
setup. Is it, the fact, Vhat adulterated goods are generally of 
an innocuous character ? On the contraiy, chemical analysis has 
shewn that jpany tradesmen ^cre perfectly iinscrupuloSs as to 
what compounds they, palm upon their customers. The revela- 
tions of the Lancet that question at ' rest. Experience has 
taught the public to be jealouc of lodging a tdiscretionaiy power 
in the retailer’s hands, bf deciding wdiat articles are, dr arc not. 
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^beneficial for the animal economy. It ]|(ks been found, that 
^vhere inoney'was to be made, the health of tiae customers was 
. not an object of much consideration. • * 

The great subject of regret suggested by this topic is, that 
^the publtc should be so easily led away by flaming# announce- 
ijients of cheapness. Parties making them are generally unfair 
demers, and their sloops are in reality the ^earest. Still they 
continue by puffing and fraud to withdraw custom from the 
honest tradesmiln. J^lash advertisements pay well, otherwise the 
• shops employing them, woujfl not be constantly resorted to. 
This disgraceful state of things will continue till the public are 
better instructed, and learn tfc perform their duty in this matter. 
There are, happily, to be found high-minded and religious men 
ill every department of trade, and it is to them that encourage- * 
ment should be given. 

III.— OvERgTRADiNG AND Crkdit. — Auicngst Ihc cvils of the 
priisent system of business, over-tr(tdm{), that is, trading beyond the 
amount of available capital, must be mentioned as one of prominent 
iniportatice. Its influence on the commerce of a country has 
attracted tire notice of Adam Smith* and other writers on 
]K)liticifl economy. So long as a^miTchant Transacts business 
wdthin the limits of his capital, his opcnitions arc safe. But** 
wh(;n he exceeds those limits to tiiy considerable extent, he 
exj^ses himself to einbarrassmeiit, and perhaps ruin ; and it is 
to Ibis cause that most bankruptcies are attributable. In addi- 
tion to his own personal risk by over-trading, the merchant 
should reflect on tiie nlisery ifi whicli Ins fall will involve others ; 
and this c'oiisidoration •hould temper liis ambition. ^oci(ity is so 
iifter-linked, Miat the sulfcri#ig of one of its mem hers ,^e*pecially 
if in a high jiosition, is widely felt. Like the ripple caused by a 
stoi#* throw n inl^) a calm lake, the circle^ of calamity widens to 
the^utmost vergif. • • 

We Ifblieve ll^jj^most of the abstract principles ^n^which con!- 
mercc is conducted, arc radically con-cct ; but w^e bcTieve sUso that 
The evils of the existing sysfem are traceable to their perver- 
sion. Ovor-trading, however^ is in all caites an errej;*. 

A tracl^sman with a comparatively small capital at his com- 
mand, by fecciving payments soon^fter his outlay, may carry on 
a large business. Credit may be regarded the light of a /oaw, 
tlie person rre'dit^d bwng the borrowler, and the seller a lender 
to the buyer.* •Whea a tradesman gives credit, he of course has 
confidence ffi the standing and integrity of the bujer. It would 
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be easy to enlarge itf on the advantages resulting to trade from 
this principle, and in particular to show how the operations of 
commerce have beei$ extended by it. But our ol)jcct is rather 
to notice the evils which necessarily follow from its abuses and 
which are* so general as properly to he regiirded as part of oiir 
commercial system. In all large transactions, credit for a Jitiptod 
period is almost peccssary ; but if the tifne is lengthened, and 
the amount increased beyond due limits, trade is injured, aiyl 
encouragement is given to heedless speculation. I'his system of 
extended credit induces men of snudl moans, and perhaps of none' 
at all, to aim at carrying on a trade retpiiring a large capital. 
The result is, that, being compelled to jirovidc for meeting their 
obligations, these advt*uturcrs strive by every means in theii* 
power to undersell each otluT ; and vast ([uantities of goods are 
thus often thiown upon the market under the original cost, 
necessarily cau^mg groat losses to th(‘ nianufacturer tmd the 
legitimate trader. Jt is princijially from this eaus<^ tliat what are 
termed “gluts in the market” arise. De Fo(‘, whose ])ractical 
good sense lias rendered liis works tin; delight of both the child 
and the philosopher, has left some observations on over-trading 
and credit, which, though written more than a century ago, arc 
applicable in all their force to the present day, and which 'Ure too 
wise and just to be passed over, lie observes, “ There arc two 
things which may properljf be called over-trading, {ind by both 
of which tradesmen are often overthrow’ll : — 1. t rading beyond 
tlieir stock [or capital] ; 2. Giving too large crcalit. A trados- 
inaii ought to considcT and measure w’oll the extent of his own 
strength : his stock of money an4 credit is propei’ly his begin- 
ning ; for (fredit is a stock as well as mortcy. lie that takes too 
much credit, is really in as niucli ♦^aiigcr as he rhat giv(‘s too 
much credit ; and the danger lies particularly in this — if the 
tradesman over-huys hiinself, that is, buys faster than lujiiCan 
sell, buj’^mg upon credit, the payments perhaps' become diicvtoo 
soon for him 7 the goods not being sold, h(?*’y^iust ansiwer the 
bills upon the credit of his proper stock, that is, pay for them 
out of his own cash ; if that should not^hold out, lu‘ is obliged 
to put off hi^ hills aftei* they are due, or suher the impertinence 
of being dunned by the creditor, and j)erhaps by Ihp sc*rvaiits 
and apprenfjees, and that wdth the usual indecencies of such kind 
of people. This iliipairs his 'credit ; and if ho comes fo deal with 
the same merchant ^or clothier, or othbr 4rad^man again, he is 
treated like one wdio is bpt an iiiditTcrcnt payma^tter ; and though 
they may give him credit as before, yet depending that if ho 
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bargains for six months, he will take ei or nine in the pay- 
ment, they ccTiisider it in the price, and use hir* accordinj^ly, and 

• this impairs his ^ain ; so that loss of crAlit* is indeed loss of 
morjcy, and tliis weakens him both ways. A tradesman, tlicre- 

. fore, (^specially at his beginning, should be very warj^ of taking 
tioc^much oredit. It would be preferable to let slip the occasion 
of buyipg Jiow and flicn a bargain to his adjjantage, for that is 
^sually the tein[)tation, than buying a* greater cjiiantity of goods 
than lie can pay for, j’un into debt, and be insidted, and at last 

• ruined. Mercliants andl^vllol^sale dealers, to put oil* their goods, 
are very apt to prompt vouiig shop-keepers and young trades- 
men to buy gri!at quantities •of goods,^and take large credit at 
tiri>t. ; but it is a snare that many a young beginner has fallen ^ 
into, and been ruined in tlie very bud ; for if the yo*ung beginner 
does not find a vent for the quantity, h() is undone : for at the 
time of payment, the* merchant expects his money, whether the 
gootls ^rc' so](kor not ; and if he cannot jiiiy, he is gone at once. 
The tradesman who buys warily, always pays surely ; and every 
young beginner ought to buy cautiously. If he has money to 
pay, lie*m*ed never fear goods to be had ; the mercliants’ ware- 
houses are always open, and he may supply himself upon all 
occa'^i(Jns as he wants, and as his ci*stoniers cjil. It certainly is 
not ])("'hible, in a country where there is such an intinite extent 
of trad(; as w(^ sec managed in Jhis ^iugoorn, that cither on one 
hni^l or another, it can b(f carried on without a reciprocal credit 
botli taken and given ; but it is so nice an atbiir, that I am of 
opinion, as many tradesmen break \vith giving too much credit 
as break with taking* it. l\e danger, indeed, is mutual, and 
very gi’eat. Whatevcf, then, the young tradesman omits, let 
Iflni guard agtiiiist both giving and taking too much crijd^.’* 

• It would be wrong to pass from this subject without noticing 
tlie«ocial evils \^iich are the lot of all why give or take too much 
yrejit. Young itien, particularly if possessed of fortune, •ai^ often 
imluccd*by desijjfliig persons, to make extensivc^pijrciiases, the 
time of jiayment b(*iiig fixed fit a very distant period, or perhaps 
^eft entirely to the discretion *of the purchaser. Youth is pro- 
verbially thpughtless, the cnjO|Vincnt off Iht present i^oment being 
the lirst oW ect of its desire. It would be uncharitable and untrue, 
to assert, that all who are now uifixble to meet the^demands of 
their credit ors incurred those obligations •wIVh the deliberate 
design of not, di»!hargin^ them. On* the wntrary, many young 
men are in that tlisgtaceful position frym sheer thoughtlessiiet-s, 
iiiid from easily yielding to temptatfpn. How many who 
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enter our universities, followed l)y parental love and prayer/ 
feeling wdthin thwn the higher ho 2 )os of newly-awilkened genihs, 
are seduced from thtf path of rectitude by those who teach Ihen^ 
to postpone to a distant future the discharge of the ohligatiws of 
to-day. tradesmen sometimes complain of the losses tlicy 
sustain, they do not reap the harvest they exi)ccted. . Our regret 
w^ould be the grej^er, if we believed that they had used no arts 
to foster the extravagar^ce of the young and unsus5])cctiiig, 
Iradesmen must often be aware, that the ^exj)eiulit lire of young 
men is on a scale far beyond tliQ. mea^as at tlu'lr dip])osal, and’ 
w hich even their parents or guardians must have? some dilliculty 
in meeting. If, with this knowdefige, tlicy endeavour to force 
their goods upon them, they do so at their own peril. 

It is almofet impossible to overstate the evils rcMiltiug from 
debt. In all cases tliere is an obligation incurred; but when the 
debtor kiiow^s that he is unable to meet the claims on him, be 
feels that lu* can no longer be said to belong to liiniself. dliat 
independence of mind wdiich arises from the eonseioiism^s'^ of 
owing no man anythmg is forfeited, and a craven fear UMirjis its 
place. To a liighly-sensitive and honourable man, whopt* embar- 
rassments have arisen from unlooked-for misfortunes, 1lu‘rc is no 
position more disheartening than this. It is the engro'' 5 ing sub- 
ject of his daily thoughts; and, in the hours of the night, sleep, 

“ which, like the w’orld, her ready visit jiays where fortiim^ •smiles,” 
flics from his couch. He contemplates with incxprc&silile grief 
the forfeiture of his honour ; and such is the ])owa*r of tliis 
reflection, that a large proportion of suicides is traceable to it. 
The following moumful example is given by a recent linancial 
WTiter. early as the middle of the mghteeiith century, tlie 
clause «’bich excluded the rejjresen.tatives of suiciv’les from ]);w- 
ticijiation in the amount insured, excited attinilion ; and an offiee 
was established w’hich, for a corresponding iiiciceasc of prcui’.um, 
paid tiie^amount to the relatives of the self-mur<?l'ercr. One nian, 
deeply in debt, washing to pay his creditors,' [md not ^knowing 
how, went to the office, insured his life, and invited the in^^um’s 
to dine with him at a tavern, w'h&e several otlier pcTsons wertT 
present. After dinner; hoirose, aiul, addressing the former, said, 

“ Gentlemen, it is fitting that you should know the company you 
have met. , These are my Iradesmen, whom I couid not pay 
without your assistance. T am greatly obliged Ur you ; and 
now — ’* without another 'word, he bowed, pvUed out a pistol, 
and shot himself. ^ » v „ <» 

Young men often, Tor the gratifleation of vaiiltj, or vicious 
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desires, will rim heedlessly into debt, and ri^n their prospects for 
life. They tlius fasten fetters upon themselvesVhich effectually 
' prevent all proj]^reRS. They are to a great extent confined to 
one •ioca^ty. If they wish to emigrate, rightly thinking they 

• mighty in that way retrieve their position, they must pay their 
(h’Ws b(‘fore leaving the country, if they do not wish to earn the 
repiiiatii)!! of a feloif. But having been dibbled by their folly 

<«nd extravagance from satisfying their creditors, they are com- 
j)elled to drag on an all but hopeless existence. In moments 

* of hilarity, under the bafieful influence of the wine-cuj), they may 
afh'ct to laugh at their embarrassments, as a consumptive patient, 
just sinking into the grave, sometimes fyLiicies himself in vigorous 
iK'alth. But in bolh cases the w^orrn is at the root. And the 
dt^blor, beneath his affected gaiety, is consumed by an anxiety 
whieh ])reys upon his lifi^. If to banish care he surrounds him- 
self with those eom])anions by and for whom he*hq^ been led into 
his present cltfTiculties, the spectre of himself, w^hen free and 
happy, mocks him at the festive hoard. As he advances along 
the paljj of life, and marks the deepening gloom that gathers 
•ovei’ the future, he often turns to look jjack on the brighter days 
of his childhood, when from the lips of pious parents he listened 
with delight to the l|*,ssons of truth And virtue. He feels sorrow ^ 
and v('morsc ; and it is here that there is hope. The advantages 
of early religious traiuitig, thoygh lit the moment apparently 
tln^wn away, are found affer many days. The seed which seemed 
dry and dead germinates ; and tlie rocky desert of the human 
lieart, softeiK'd l)y the genial ^influences from above, rejoices and 
Idossoms as the rose. 

The dchlor is frequAtly subject to constant ann^^yance from 
i?\cn. who, nafurally without^’elincmcnt of feeling, becoine rudely 
importunate, from the fear of losing their money. He is subject 
to tflis, too, at ali times and in all jilaccs^ He suffers, perhaps, 
thi^iporlitication*of having his character exposed beforef a^iareyt 
or frien*d, froniA^hoin it has been his constanf^gideavour to 
^oiiceal his extravagance. Nothing is more foolish and unmanly 
Hum to blame a creditor for this. He has a right to use every 
means to dljtain jiayment, and shame is often the oijy feeling left 
to which*Jie can appeal. Besides, the man who runs up bills 
wdthout, anv prosjicct of settling tliem, places himsfjf in quite a 
dubious light, and must expect to* be treate'd with harshness. 
Airs of gentility, aifd pretensions to superiority over vulgar 
tradespeople, oTttjn distinguish the f^pe^dthrift. It would almost 
appear to te an innate tendency of hump nature to insult and 
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sneer at those whom^ve have injured. The man who is actually 
subsisting uiioii t?he industry of others, whose hdhse has been 
furnished, and whos^ daily food and clothing are provided by 
unpaid tradesmen, will sneeringly complain of their low character 
and want df breeding, at the same time using every afteyipt to , 
defraud thern of their rightful dues. Such a man should no^bc 
surprised if the patience of his creditors i^ at length ei^austed, 
nor should he look for consideration when he has forfeited alj 
claim to res[)ect. It is a duty which the tradesman owes both to 
his family and to himself, to see that h^ is not defrauded. So ' 
far from being blamed for doing this, he merits commendation for 
his diligence. ^ ^ 

WhatevcT a 3 "oung man’s wishes may be, if he cannot gratify 
them without injury to others, let him, as Solomon says, “ ])ut a 
knife to his throat.” He must be eith(3r vciy foolish or very 
wicked, who c^n .sacrifice the happiness of those connected with 
him, in ord(n’ that he may obtain some selfish mid iirjworthy 
cliject. It does not follow, that because we have certain a])])etites 
and d(;sires, they are to be always gratified ; on the contrary, it 
is one of our first duties to w^ell discipline them, to break them 
in, and to subject them wholly to the guidance of reason and 
religion. “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die./^ is the 
language of fools. Before indulging our wishes w^e should ask 
ourselves, Shall I in doing ^<»his give pain or anxiety to any one ? 
Shall 1 distress the kind hearts of my'pJU’ents. and lead tlieii^ to 
suppose that their prayerful and watchful care has been in vain, 
and that all is not as it should be ? Shall I be led liy tliis one 
step into a course of dissipation, which shall terminate — wdiere } 
Shall the sifostance of my father’s toil, ^lall the means which 
should capport my revered mother'^in her dcclinihg years, bo 
w^asted in riotous living } Shall 1 disappoint their hopes, andi 
send them sorrowing all their days ? Shall I go to the hous^ of 
prayer? afld keep holy the day of rest, or becomff a frequenter of 
tKose scenes wsicre lust and riot hold their li%jteful dofhiiiion ? 
Shall I enjoy the pleasures of sinfj which are but for a season,^ 
and risk an eternity of joy } ShalJ' 1 look up to (jod and say, 

“ Thou art my Father, mj- Portion, my Guide,” or shall I fall 
hack into the world, and lose myself in its follies and delusive 
joys } If tjiese questions wdre seriously considered 'by young 
men when the voi(?e of the tempter is heard at their side, many 
hearths, now bleak ffud deSolate, might^be-radispit with the sun- 
.shine of happiness. In tlie metropolis paiticularly, the tempt- 
ations to which youfig men are exposed are nuriierous and 
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powerful. The ingenuity of man is taxed 'to confound the dis- 
tinctions of vfce and virtue ; and though, in 'Reality, this can 
•never be done, yet to the thoughtless mass,' the dark shades of 
the erne are made to appear to blend and fade away into the 
jother. ^ It is only when looked at in the light of revehition, that 
gt)ojl and wil appear in their proper colours. A taste for the 
theatre, besides makiiig a serious drain on tjhe resources of a 
.j^ung man, tends to encourage and lead into dissipation. It is 
invariably found that, a taste for foppery in dress and other 
•matters nceompanies it : and while ordinary expenses are in- 
creased, the means of meeting them decreases ; and, unless a 
moral ridonn takes place, ruiVi, sooner or later, is certain. To 
guard against an approach to such a calamity, the young man - 
should have the manliness to say “ No,” when he thinks that 
word should be spoken. 

“ A man,” writes flohn Foster, “without decision can never be 
said to belong to himself; since, if he dared to assert that he 
did, the ])uny force of some cause, about as powerful, you would 
have suiijxjscd, as a s])ider, may make a seizure of the hapless 
boaster the very next moment, and contemptuously exhibit the 
futility of the dotermimitions by which he was to have proved 
the iiidl?pendcnce of his understanding and his will. He belongs 
to whatever can make capture of him ; and one thing after 
another vindicates its right to him, by arresting him wlien he is 
tryie.g to go on ; as twigs‘’and diips flojiting near the edge of a 
river, arc iiitercejitcd by every weed, and whirled in every little 
eddy. Having concluded on a design, he may pledge liimsclf to 
accompli 'ih it — if the hundred diversities of feeling which may 
come within the week Vvdll let him. Ilis character prt^cluding all 
fdtesight of his conduct, he may sit and wonder what f(>,m and 
direction his views and actions are destined to take to-morrow ; 
as a ■farmer has o^len to acknowlcnge that ne;£t day’s proceedings 
are at the disposfil of its winds and clouds. This man’s' notions 
and cfetd'rniinatiraii? always depend very much oi7 other human 
beings ; and what chance for consistency and stability, while the 
persons with whom he may converse or transact, are so various } 
A successicn of persons, whose faculties vvere stronger than his 
own, migl^t, in spite of his irresolute reaction, take him and dis- 
pose of him as they pleased, Suctf infirmity of spirit , practically 
confesses him made for subjection ; and he pahses like a slave 
from owner to ov'ner.” The necessity of guarding against falling 
into a constitutfbn of mind thus skilfullyj^ourtraycd is obvious. It 
is not enough to profess to revere goodness, a decided attach- 
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ment must be shownf’n the life to God and truth. A young man 
without this decision, exposes himself at a disadvantage to the 
attacks of the corrifptions of youth ; and may be drawn into 
difficulties and troubles, from which he may never he ®able 
entirely to*liberate himself. One of the first and greates'i o/ these 
will be def)t ; for his designing friends, while not averse to 
receiving loans tlv*.msolves, will he alway^ stimulating , him to 
make some purchase, on the plea that he can have credit. Fojp 
this, of course, he pays an increased price, or Ws an inferior 
article. e • 

A great evil in society is the attempt to imitate the manners 
and mode of living of thpse in higher positions than ourselves. 
Poverty has come to be rc'garded with almost as much horror as 
crime itself; and the aim of men in general is to appear as far 
from it as possible. Hence the unnumbered arts employed to 
mimic the manners of the wealthy. So strongly has this tcm])er 
taken hold upon society that it extends even beyond this lihi, 
and a dreary and tedious pomj) marks the obsequies of the dead. 
Much has been said of the evils of luxury, and it has been as- 
signed as the cause of th^e fall of many states. The stern virtues 
which marked th;j early ages of the Spartan and Roman common- 
wealths, have betm contrasted with the vices ^that disfigured their 
later history ; and it has been asserted that their loss of morality 
was coincident with the inefbase^of their w’^ealth : this view of the 
question is not without truth. At ali events it is certain, that 
living beyond our means is as injurious to morals as to material 
prosperity. It is a poor ambition for an immortal mind, to make 
the obtaining of luxurious ease its primary aim. A man with a 
limited incohie, if lie can procure the n^cssaries and ordinary 
comforts rf life, is not poor ; and if h*e performs aright the duties 
of his station, there is no reason why he should not enjoy all 
possible happiness. He may make himself wretched by regaruang 
with all Mivious eye the possessions of the wealithy ; hut in Hiis 
he shew's his ij^noranceof the nature of true h&ppiness. *'It is in 
the right use of the means we have, and not in the attainmdnt, 
of greater, that real enjoyment is to be found. 

IV, — Speculation. — The rapid extension, in modern times, of 
scientific and mechanical invention, has led thousands of minds to 
speculate as to the-niftnnerin Vvhich this knowledge could he turned 
to the best advantage. Revolutions as*" extensi^^e ?md important 
as any in the political wprld* are of frequeiit occurrence in the 
applications of the physical sciences. The industrial arts are 
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modified daily by some new discovery ; and should scientific 
research, ia coining ages, be attended with Isucy esses similar to 
.those with which it has been rewarded (inring the last half 
centuyy, the future of the world will be a glorious era, with 
which its ^st history will have nothing to compare. Manual labor 
" wdl evidently be* superseded by delicate and efficient machinery. 
The*powers of production, multiplied in the last few years beyond 
all former precedent, will be inconceivably increased. Enthu- 
^astic apeculatofs have dreamed of a time when two hours of 
•w^ork shall suffice to procure subsistence for the worker ; and the 
ample leisure thus secured will be devoted to the elevation of 
the mind. They paint in lively colors the perfected social system 
that shall then arise, conferring blessings of which we are^^ 
• capable in our ])resent darkness of forming but an imperfect 
conception. Nor is it possible to hear those prophecies without 
•longing for their fulfilnfent. This golden age of the toiling 
millions, is an anticipation in which philanthropisfis have often 
indulged*; and in some instances they have systematized their 
notions of human perfectibility, and given them to the world. 
All these* solvers of the problems of society look, however, to a 
distant future for the realization of th^ir schemes. They are 
dissatisfied with the present social framework ; lAd society offers 
them no material freiln which a radically better one can be con- 
structed. The wood, hay, and stubb]e of human nature in its 
present aspect, they are sejf-con^ious, cannot be converted into 
that glorious temple, into which the nations shall crowd, to bow 
before the spirit of universal fraternity. They discover that the 
path of im])rovement is impeded by the barriers of selfishness 
and wrong, which thwvt them at every step. Mauy continue 
th^J conflict loHg after all faitj^ in the triumph of their systgm has 
fl«d. Physical want and wretchedness, notwithstancling the 
adva]jce of science, are rife in our midst; no less than two 
millions of indi>iduals now live upon the resources^ of the 
rdmairtder of thejiopulation. Tlie truth is, that scientific know- 
ledge alone will not suffice fo eradicate the eviltj "that afflict 
society. There must be a mo^l renovqjtion before they can be 
overcome. , • 

It is a paihful duty, but a binding one, to remind all reformers, 
that the pJh*iod is apparently distant when their systems of uni- 
versal justi«e shall be carried into practical operatioli. Before 
that time arri^e^ thq moral perceptions cj mankind must be 
enlightened, ahd, a ipighty change ^wrought within tjiem. Till 
then, these •systems, with their elaborifte«definitions of human 
rights, and c^thortations to virtue, v^ill bo unheeded by the mul- 
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titude, and be of interest only to the philosophic few. There' 
are grounds for yup]k)sing that we arc forming at habit of self- 
laudation, which assies to the present age and all its doings, an . 
unmerited glory. There is much to astonish and to deligjit us 
in the triumphs of genius in science and art ; but the one 
question will recur, have wc advanced in morality and godliness ? 
For the* mere increase of wealth is simpljt a curse, unless there 
comes with it th^ knowledge how to employ it rightly. On 
every subject, and in every place, we are constantly tiilking of 
progress, but progress to what ? Unl(jss it means the advance- 
ment of real virtue, the bringing tlie soul into nearer communion 
with God, what is it worth ? Ha\^ all the appliances' of science, 
and the possession of wealth, been able to prevent the fall of the 
nations that have preceded us ? And how can we hope to escape 
their doom, unless our moral power is greater than theirs. In 
Christianity are combined all the principles and means by which 
individuals and nations can be exalted. We are called a Christian 
nation ; arc we so in fact? Is Christianity, in all its brefidth and 
living energy, received . into the heart? As a nation, we are 
distinguished by our commercial greatness ; do we in com- 
merce, in the daily traniractions of life, shew forth the principles 
of the Christiaii faith Are our men of business generally 
noticeable for their unselfish and unworldly character, and for 
their scrupulous observance of that law, which enjoins them not 
to circumvent or defraud their brother in any matter? We feel 
compelled to answer in the negative. This is a grave and serious 
charge, the truth of which, however, those who have the means 
of personal observation will admit. They who have not will, 
we think, be led to the same conclusion, by considering the rise 
and progress of reckless speculation in the modern system of 
business. 

Examples of the fatal effects of an inordinate love of specu- 
lation, aje unfortunately too numerous. The "earliest recorded 
instance of this hurtful speculative spirit oceurred in Holland 
in 1 634, and *18 known under the name of the Tulip Mania. . In 
that year, the principal „ cities ofHhe Netherlands were seized 
with a desire to possess certain descriptions of tulips ; and this 
engaged them in a traffic which encouraged gambling to a ‘ 
ruinous extent. The avarico of the rich was inflamed by the 
prospect of boundless wealth, and the poor imagined their 
troubles at an end, apd fortunes within '»thpir gra^p. The value 
of a floweiyrose to more than its weight in .goSd. And this 
period, like all others df a similar character, ended hi enriching 
a few by the impoveiisiimeid; of the many. Tulips were not 
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more highly prized nor sought after more -eagerly in 1634 than 
railway scrip •in 1845. A sinnlar principll, on rather the want 

. of all principle, was as noticeable in the onl case as in the other. 
Contracts were entered into for the delivery of certain roots, 
which wftre never seen by broker, by buyer, or by teller. At 
flfst ffll a{ipcai‘6d to flow smoothly. Congratulations and re- 
velfings were general ? Bargains were confirmed at costly ban- 
ouets ; *and a man one day pinched^ with poverty, astonished 
liis neighbours fhe next, by the display of boundless magnificence. 

* The desire to trade in flgwers^took hold of all ranks ; and the 
drowsy Hollander, with little of the romantic in his character, 
Relieved that a veritable goldeS age was ajiproaching. This feeling 
was not confined to^ one class or proiession of the people, it^, 

* spread to all. To obtain cash, property of evciy description 
was sold at ruinous prices. When, too, it became known that 

* London and Paris werS seized with this tuljpomania, it was 
thought that^the wealth and commerce of both hemispheres 
would c'&htre in Holland, and that want and wretchedness would 
become a talc of the past. Perhaps there are no greater in- 
stances t)f human folly on record than the prices given for these 
bulbs. Goods to the value of two thoflsand five hundred florins 
were given for one root. Anothejr kind usu^CIly sold for two 
thousand florins; aifd a third was valued at a new carriage, two * 
grey horses, and a complete harness > and twelve acres of land 
were given for a fourths But* this unnatural state of things 
could not last. The panic came, confidence was destroyed, 
agTeeiiients, no matter how solemnly entered into, were broken, 
and every city in the Netherlands had its bankrupts. The gay 
visions of wealth whith had dazzled thousands diaeolved, and 
loft not a radt behind. Tl^e possessors of a few tulips, which 

9 few days before were valued at many thousands of pounds, 
wer^ astounded when the truth appeai’ed that they were worth 
absolutely nothiog. The law would nof regard the contracts 

■ entered into as ^^itimate trade, but looked at thorn as gambling 
transactions. Actions for breach of contract w^re therefore 
void. So extensive was the e^il, that it occupied the attention 
of the Deliberative Council ^f the Hague, who wgre, however, 
quite una^ld to find a remedy. Its effects were seen for many 
year§ in k depressed commerce abroad and a wide-spread dis- 
tress at home. This event, though one of Jhc? sternest rebukes 
that could be giiiien to the cupidity of •man, ^id not long prevent 
the growth ot <the speculative spirit. ^It chgckfediCfor a while 
but only to l^reak out in a more ungovernrAle manner at a future 
time. • • * 2 * 
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The origin of our national debt or the loan system, is commonly 
but erroneously ireftvred to the reign of William III. Mr. 
Macaulay remarks, tMfat ‘'there can be no greater error than to 
imagine that the device of meeting the exigencies of the state by 
loans was •imported into our island by William III.* From a 
period of immemorial antiquity, it had been the practice of eyei^ 
English government to contract debts. ‘What the revolution 
introduced was the practice of honestly paying them.” Th^ 
manner in wliich many English sovereigns raiked the money 
they required was arbitrary in i\\e extreme. Richard 1., who • 
seconded w’ith passionate zeal the preaching of Peter the hermit 
for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, levied a contribution on 
his subjects for this object, and declared ,that sooner than be 
defeated in hfs purpose he would sell London itself. To pro- 
cure money, he even feigned the loss of his signet. Henry HI. 
seized the property of his subjects, and likewise borrowed money 
at a high rate of interest, which the parliament however would 
not discharge. Edward I. appears to have had a p'/ehilection 
for ecclesiastical property, for he took possession of the money 
and plate of monasteries and churches. He atfectdll gi'eat 
zeal in the cause of th1& crusades, planned an expedition to 
Palestine, and when the money requircjd for this had betin col- 
lected, he took possession of it, and declined both the danger 
and the honor of a crusade. Arbitrary fines and taxes were 
levied, and loans exacted by almbst all Che sovereigns of Engjand 
up to the revolution of 1G88. “ Charles I.,” remark.s Mr. Fran- 

cis, seized the money of his merchants ; and his bonds w^re 
hawked about the streets, were otfered to people as they left 
church, an^ sold to the highest biddert^ The Commonwealth 
were debtors on the security of the forfeited estates. Charles 
II. took money from France, shut up the Exchequer, borrowed 
from his fri(;nds, and did anything rather than run the ri^k of 
being/ agfiin sent on hfs travels. Thus it would seem that ^ the 
exchequer of tije earlier monarchs was in th<(j pockets df the 
people; that'* of Henry VIII. in^-thc suppressed monasteries; 
Elizabeth in the corporations ; ancTCharles II. wherever he could 
find it.” 

The accession of William III. to the English crovvn, marks an 
im})ortant ^*.ra in the commercial history of the nation. The 
contests into whivsh, he entered to curb the power ’’^of France, 
necessitated the covtractifig of heavy loans, , which were the 
foundation JUf that mighty accumulation known V4S the National 
Debt. A great impulse was given to trade by the fbvolution of 
1688; but jobbing in^ tSie English funds and East India stock 
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sopn become j)revalent : the Royal Exchan|fe was then what the 
Stock Exchange has been since 1700, a common resort for the 
' prosperous and wealthy who hoped to increase their gains, and 
the |)enn^less adventurers, the more numerous class, yvho hoped 
.to obtain money from those who had it. It is often said, that 
jJleraons holding government stock, will support and aid the 
government; but the conduct of the holders^does not seem to 
•►prove that assei;tion. The history of ttie largest holders, and of 
the men connected with the sale and management of these funds, 
shews distinctly, that ftiey have no other or higher guiding 
^otive than their owm interes^^s, and that, to forward them, they 
ao not hesitate to take advantage of the embarrassments of the 
government. We find, that in l(i97, wh(Hi the r^ational Debt^ 
amounted to twenty millions, that the duties apportioned for the 
payment of interest and. annuities were insufficient to meet the 
claims by live millions. The monied men, ever l3n» the watch for 
events Tj^hich dould be turned to\a pecuniary account, took ad- 
vantage of the hel])lcss state of the government, and made 
fortunes, out of their distresses. To such an extent was this 
carried, that Parliament passed a law r^ainst stock-brokers and 
jobbers, which limits the number of the forn^r, makes some 
stringent regulation % and animadverts severely on the conduct of 
the whole body. The same arts were practised then as now to 
affect the markets. Sj)eculatio*i anci jobbing were busy with 
East India stock. If a vessel richly freighted was on its way 
from the East, ])crsons were em])loyed to whisper mysteriously of 
hurricanes in which she had been lost. When peace was un- 
broken in our Eastern possessions, rumours were c^culated of 
the outbreak of war , and when they were well nigh falling into 
tlic hands of the enemy, th% news was industriously spread that 
peace had been concluded. Speculators were ready then as now 
with^ thousand eleights to entrap the unvpry ; and as ^hares in 
. &fi»tUious railway scheme can now be raised 50 ]jer cent.,* so at 
that time the bicker could cause a variation in the ^iricc of East 
India stock of 263 per cent. In Change Alley,” says a recent 
writer, assembled the sharper and the saint ; here jostled one 
- another thd Jew and the Gentile ; herb met the coift‘tier and the 
citizen ; Ijpre the calmness of th(^ gainer contrasted with the 
despair ofjhe loser; and here might be se^n th# carriage of 
some minister,! into whicli the head cf his broker was anxiously 
stretched to giiilT the intelligence which was* to r^iis^or depress 
the market.. In one ‘corner might b*e witnq^sed the aMious eager 
countenance of the occasional gambler piiw stjong contrast wdth 
the calm, c&ol demeanour of Ijie man -^fhose trade it was to 
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deceive. In anothef*, the Hebrew measured his craft with that 
of the Quaker, afid j^carcely came off victorious in the contest ; 
while in one place, appropriated to him, stood the founder of 
hospitals, impressing with eagerness upon his companiofl the 
bargain he was about to make in seamen’s tickets.” T}ie cha- 
racter which these men bore was by no rneans an enviable oin?. 
They were accused, and justly, of ruining and impoveri;^hing all 
who dealt with them. * 

The great error committed by William III., was borrowing on 
irredeemable annuities. But the blame ■'attaching to him is light,' 
compared with that which is duetto later ministries, who were 
well acquainted with the great moral and social evils inseparable 
‘from permanent debts. The year 1715, in which England was 
thrown into consternation by the invasion of the Pretender, was 
too precious an opportunity to he neglected by the jobbers ; they 
used every endeavour to obtain true, and to disseminate false 
intelligence. The following is an example of *the ^joecies of 
trickery usually resorted to : — 

The inhabitants of a small town between Perth and ^ the sea- 
port of Montrose, where Janies embarked after the failure of his 
expedition, werQ alarmed at seeing a coach and six travelling at 
a great rate. It was genenJly known that; the rebel army had 
been routed and its chiefs scattered, and that the deposed king, 
for whose cause they had fougkt, was a fugitive in the country. 
The people of the village were therefore not surprised when: the 
carriage was surrounded, and the prize conveyed with much 
noise and parade towards London. News having reached the 
city that Bie Stuart w^as a prisoner, this story arriving imme- 
diately after gave it strong confirmation. The funds of course 
rose; jihd^thc inventors of the stratagem congratulated eachotHer 
on their sagacity as they divided the profits. ** 

At the commencennent of the eighteenth century, thcf'pro- 
spectus of the Charitable Corporation was issued. In this^pepor, 
it has been^wcll observed, the wants of the needy *and the 
infamy of the pawnbrokers, the pWest philanthropy and a posi- 
tive 5 per cent., were*' skilfully blended. The fact, which is 
always truej was set forth — that 'the poor have tq 'pay a much 
higher interest than the ricji, being often compelled 'to pay 30 
per cent, by the usurer ; and it was proposed that tne wealthy 
should advance sufficient c/ipital to enable the company to grant 
loans to tl^^pqor at*5 or 6 per cent. A capital*' of £30,000 was 
speedily simscribetl, ckartdh obtained, and the*Ch|iritable Cor- 
poration fairly lai\pch,ed^ into existence. It grew and flourished; 
and, in 1719, its wsJfe jneraased to £600,000. In the 
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direction wer® men of rank, such as Sir J-obgrt Sutton, one of 
His Majesty’s privy council; in the pnpprietory were many 
monied men ; its executive were clever enough, but without 
moral pi^nciplc. One day the alarm and surprise of^ the public 
• were M)us^d by -the announcement, that the cashier, with another 
of •the chief officer^ had disappeared. The poor, for whose 
benefit •the corporation had been professedly established, gathered 
“ in crowds, and* the rich demanded explanations. An examina- 
tion laid bare one of the most sbirtling schemes of villany and 
fraud that disfigure our* comiftercial history. £30,000 remained 
^gut of half a million. The ^ooks had been falsified, and money 
lent to the directors on fictitious pledges. Several persons of 
rank and importanefi were implicated. This bankruptcy occa^’*" 
sioned wide-spread distress, there being scarcely a class in Eng- 
lish life which had net its representative in sutfering. The 
House of Commons was inundated with petitions ;*and the mem- 
bers o^,Jhe senate concerned in the fraud were expelled the 
House, and their estates confiscated. 

The •bankruptcy which we have thus hastily noticed was 
brought about, not more by direct embezzlement, than by con- 
nivance, on the part of the managers of the corporation, at those 
petty frauds, into the practice of wBich business-men arc so liable 
to fall. The history of this and ^imilar calamities must lead 
every humane and upright man to be on his guard, lest his 
acflons wear a doubtful aspect. To avoid the very appearance 
of evil, is a moral precept of deep significance; and, if duly pon- 
dered, would prevent many from entering on a career of infamy. 
The most appalling ^nsequences sometimes follov^ commercial 
^auds. In .the case we have just described, families were sud- 
denly brought from affluence to starvation ; and ilf'is a well- 
authenticated fact, that refined and delicate women, up to that 
perTod without*a stain upon their character, parted jyith their 
•virtiie V> procuM bread. What could be the feq^ings of tTie men 
by whose CTimes this mis^y was produced } Some of them 
contrived to evade the penalties of the Jaw ; but there is a justice 
from which there is no fleeing, and an Jnward monitor which at 
times mat«B the hardest add the blackest heart*to quake with 
terror. 2 • • 

In passing through this wilderness of tii^ie, tlfb traveller is 
liable to sink into the# quicksands #01 dodbt and sin which are 
scattered ov«i;Tiis p^ath. But, instead o^ trustinijJ to his own 
ideas of virtue for preservation, he shifuld lodk upward with faith 
to his Father, and say, — “ Hold tjiou ivie«up,t«nd I shall be safe.” 
And thus, though mingling continually Xvith the world in all its 
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varied walks of busjness, he will not be of it< He will be 
preserved from that if ammon- seeking spirit which is destructive 
to all the Christian graces, and which defiled the worship of the 
Jewish Cbvrch, turning the courts of the house of Gpd into a 
den of thieves. r 

To the statement of Britain’s guilt somQ will, reply, that 
mercantile morals o<“ other nations are equally lax. This may be 
true ; but it does not paHiaCbe our guilt. We send the Christian* 
missionary to heathen nations, that through the power of the 
truth “ men may be turned from dkrkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God and tve do well. It is, howevej^' 
matter for deep regret, that our countrymen, who traffic at the 
"Inission stations, too often shew, by their" dissolute living, that 
they ai*e, at least practically, ignorant of the fii’st principles of 
the Christian faith. They thus throw great hindrances in the 
path of the missibnary. It will be a proud day for England 
when every vessel that carries her flag shall be the ^jrald of 
justice and peace ; and when her sailors and merchants shall so 
live as to lead nations, who know' not the Saviour, to say,i— We 
perceive that God is with«you of a truth.” 

The system o£ lotteries which, at the end of the la§t, and 
beginning of the present cen\ury, took such*a hold of rich and 
poor, and which was patronized by the government, w'as fortu- 
nately abolished in 1826. A parl!amcn^.ary committee, appointed 
some years before, to inquire into the evil, observe, in tttcir 
report, that, — “ the foundation of the lottery is so radically 
vicious, that under no system can it become an efficient source of 
gain, and yqt be divested of the evils and ^ calamities of which it 
has proved so baneful a source. Idleness, dissipation, an^l 
poverty ar^'increased ; sacred and conhdential trusts are betrayed ; 
domestic comfort is destroyed ; madness often created ; crimes, 
subjecting the perpetra^.ors to death, are coinmijted. No nfode 
of raising money appears so burthensorae, so j)^rnicious„ and* stf 
unproductive*. 4 No species of adventure is kniwn, where the 
chances are so great against the /idventurers ; none where the 
infatuation is more powerful, lasting, and destructive. In the 
lower classes* of society fhe persons engaged are> ' generally 
speaking, either immediately o^^ ultimately templed to tlfeir ruin ; 
and there ii^' scarcely any cqndition of life so destitple and so 
abandoned that its chstressf?s have not .been aggravated by this 

allurement. . . , . 

We have quoted theje observations, because, though lotteries 
have been abolished, thf-ir principle is still tolerated in what is 
termed raffling, wdiich *18 a species of lottery on a small scale. 
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This is an ev^l seriously affecting young imen employed in large 
houses and public establishments. The amount staked is gene- 
rally, though not always, small ; and the trifling amount of the 
risk~pejhaps a few shilbngs — is used as an argument for the 
• harmless nature of raffling. But this is not a question of arith- 
ftietic, but'of morals. The objection to raffling, and all such 
practices is, that they encourage a gambling^spirit, whether the 
•speculator gair^s or loses. The man •who stakes ten shillings 
to-day will find himself risking ten pounds to-morrow ; nor, 
wlien he has yielded fo the? fascination of gaming, can he tell 
^whither it will lead him. A young man should not suffer himself 
fe be drawn into these things by the sissurance that, if he loses, 
the loss will not incohvenience him ; but should a^k what theiF 
moral influence may be upon his mind. Before he plucks the 
, flower he should see that the serpent does not lurk beneath it. 
Let him studv the lives and characters of those* with whom he is 
in daily, ^contact, who ai‘e addicted to gambling, by whatever 
smooth alid pleasant name it may be called. Let him observe 
the haggard looks, the fretful temper, and the idkuess of those 
who devote themselves to it. Let him^’emark their ill-concealed 
dislike^ to morality and religion, and the moody silence with 
which they brood (wer some schenfe which may postpone, for a 
time, the ruin that awaits the dishonest and the reckless. He 
will then, perhaps, be (^eterred from following a course which 
lealis to destruction. 

Enough has been said to show the great want of moral prin- 
ciple that there is in this branch of business. Nor can any one 
regal’d this question jvith indifference, who reflects tliat the 
Stock Exclu^nge is the scene where are transacted the greatest 
yoney operations of Europe. It is the place to '^ich mer- 
cliants from every nation resort ; and it were well if the professed 
ChrStian who tfansacts business there, s^nt the foreigner from 
. our*sbo^es impr^sed with the conviction, not on^y of our clever- 
ness and intell^nce, but also of our honesty and 'uprightness. 
We need hardly say, that thire are upon the Stock Exchange 
many men of spotless character, whose civic and private virtues 
► are above ‘suspicion, and whose names are remAnbered with 
blessings }n the abodes wof the po<^r. They see and^ deplore the 
evils* arouqfl them, which appear to Jie incurably so Ihr as human 
skill and foresight are concerned. Tlbis qiftstion of speculation 
is not, howev«]^ confined to the jobbers aitd deale^of the Ex- 
change, no^ to any profession or* clats it^ sujjtle spirit per- 
meates society ; and when one person bos .^^ained a prize, 
thousands rush forward to maka toe samfi venture. How many 
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are to this moment su^ering from the eagerness with which they 
caught at the rail way ^jbubble of 1845 and 1846 ! The majority 
who trafficked in the shares did so, not so much from seeking a 
good investjnent, which is of course a proper object to airti at, 
but from the hope of realizing large profits by the cliayces of 
the markets. Many, indeed, had little orno^money, and unbliajh- 
ingly practised all ^e arts of the gambler. Serving-nyen and 
messengers, apprentices and shop-boys, followed, the example of* 
their masters, and speculated in railway stock. The mania was 
universal. Some gained, and more wer6 ruined. The commer- 
cial evil of such a state of thingsb is, that the capital of thq 
country is diverted from* its legitimate channels. Hence, ndt 
\)nly docs trade in general suffer ; but, as the capital invested is 
sunk in works and buildings in greater number than society re- 
quires, the dividend is necessarily smaU. The average of the 
dividends declared by the railways of the United Kingdom sup- 
ports this conclusion, and shows that the profit now rQp,lizecl is 
considerably lower than that derived from other unefertakings. 

The unnatural impulse given to the railway syst-envby the 
excitement of 1845 and 1846, is shewn by a parliamentary 
return of 1849. « Previously to 1843, Parliament had authorized 
the opening of 2285 miles ofrrailway, and ev^ry one of these has 
been completed. In 1844, 805 were authorized, and only 
twenty-one miles remaineA uiMixecuted. In 1845, however, 
2700 miles were sanctioned by Parliament ; and of these, ^ in 
1849, 1298 miles, or nearly one-half, remained to be executed. 
In 1846, when the excitement vras most intense, the legislature 
passed bills^for as many as 4538 miles ; of these, in 1849, 4056 
miles, or nearly eight-ninths of the whole, remained unexecuted. 
These faef^^s prove, that railways hhve absorbed an excess (jf 
capital. Nor does it appear probable, that the large profits at 
first reajyed by some ^of the leading companies will agaffi be 
reached. Between almost all our great town^. competjng^ Knee 
are establisk^cf; and before the average divicAind for all the 
the line.s can rise to five or six peripcnt., the trade of the country 
must be greatly enlarged! 

We cannof leave this* subject without remarking oi?‘ the crimi- 
nality of thq^se who, solely bei\t on obtaining wealth, h{,sitate not 
to plunge hindrcc^s of families into poverty or embarijassmeht to 
gratify their desire. * Ther^, are, or havg been, chairmen of rail- 
way compa^s,*who have plundered the widoweti iind fatherless 
of their bread. ^ Alld tJiongh an indignant public, as jvell as their 
own proprietaryhiava \pflicted upon them the disgrace which 
dishonesty merits, it il' matter fgr regret, that the law either did 




ngt or could not punish them. It is an ur^avourable sign of our 
times, that men whose hands are staine^ with ill-gotten gold, 
should exert so much influence on, and be courted by, society ; 
so strongly do wc cling to the worship of mammon. 

. Th^ nuseries. resulting from gambling being so extensive and 

Obwions, there have necessarily been many attempts made to 
remedy the evil. We have before observed, that the influence of 
parliament wafi of T\p avail ; so far •from being beneficial, the 
attempts of the legislature to prevent gambling in the funds have 
been productive of misAief. • Sir John Barnard’s Act, providing 
♦that losses on bargains for time should not be recoverable, while 
Julias not deterred men from speculating, has enabled the dis- 
honest loser to defy those whom he has swindled; the only 
punishment to which he is subjected, and for whicli he cares but 
little, is having his posted on the black board of the Stock 

Exchange. It is a common thing to meet \rith persons who 
suppos^^ that*they have a remedy for every evil under the sun. 
But therfe are some evils which no human ingenuity can over- 
come. ^ We may pass resolutions, and legislate to tbo end of time ; 
we may hold large meetings, and ma^c lengthy speeches ; but, 
after all, we merely scatter a few flowers on tl^c surface, while 
the volcano growla#md threatens beneath. So long as the pos- 
session of wealth is looked upon as the highest good, every means 
that can be devised will be pujt in bjjeration to obtain it. The 
oliject appears so desirable, and the distance from it so great by 
the ordinary road of patient industry, that means which the con- 
science disapproves ai'e employed to reach it. The robber and 
the gjiinbler, though one employs force and the other stratagem, 
arc each actuated by flic same motive. An immense majority of 
fhe criminals who crowd Sur gaols are committed ^r’ offences 
against projierty. Poverty and ignorance are the causes of only 
a hitnor portiontof them. The greater p^rt of these crimes, and 
•of t]ie disor^rs that afflict society, originates in fliaf fervid 
desire of wcaltlfwhich the apostle declares, drowms |jien in destruc- 
tion and perdition. But so general has the thirst for gold become, 
that wre practise a false charity in excusing each other’s offences ; 
and as an’^irmy will advance* boldly tb afi attack where each man 
singly w^uld be dauntQjd, so we t(jo often strengthen one another 
in iniquit;j;, and follow the multitude to do evil. are too idle 
and indifiercTit to struggle against t-^je stream, though it bears us 
away from tijtffh and God. One would hhve sMpj^sed. that an 
inheritance; which cannot fade away w%ul^ have ov^- weighed, in 
the estimation of all to whom it had ien jp^caled, the pos- 
sessions of earth, which, at the Jiest, axe ifincertain in their tenure. 
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and unsatisfying in their enjoyment. But the time has not arrivfjd 
when men estimafe th^gs according to their worth ; and it appears 
certain that, if left totheguidance of their unaided reason, they never 
would. If, we desire a new and better state of things, we fnust 
go at once to the root of the matter. The first duty o^* every . 
man is, to understand the worth of the unmortal Spirit wlidch 
animates him, andi;o know, and act upon tlie knowledget that if 
he gained the wealth of tke globe by perilling hjs spiritual life,* 
he is lost and befooled by the bargain. 

No person is called upon, and* it is* no sign of wisdom, to 
despise wealth. It is a great talent; and, when rightly and un^ 
selfishly used, “ blesscth him that gives and him that that takesT 
'*3till, great talents bring with them great responsibilities. There 
is a danger that this thing, which brings us so many comforts, 
pleasures, and conveniences denied to ot^iers, should become the 
object of exclusive love. Multitudes of men love money, to the 
exclusion of every higher object offered to the contemjfiation of 
the soul. The yellow dust of gold which has been fiirowii in 
their eyes has blinded them to all but itself. He wig) made 
them, and who claims tliQ soul, with all its strong affections, as 
his own, is not tjiought of. Morality, religion, all that is really 
worthy of our highest regard,*weigh lightly in#the balance against 
this inordinate desire of riches. The Scriptures are full of warn- 
ings on this point. When \he 8,postles wrote, they saw, amidst 
the greatness of Rome, the sym])toras of that destruction wlf.ch 
the lust of power and riches brings upon a people. So corrupt did 
the nation at length become, that, at one period, the Roman 
empire was openly put up for sale. There is but one mode by 
which we can escape the degradation that has overtaken the 
nations *thi»t have preceded us ; and ‘that is, by the reception of 
Christianity into the heart, and by a steady adherence to Christian 
morals in all the action^* of life. • 

In ftonimercial states, though some sagacious spepubitorsi 
make rapid fortunes, it will be found that the bulk of the wealthy 
and reputable citizens have gained their position by long-con- 
tinued and well-directed ’industry. The poor should recollect, 
that in many a speculaViod where V)ne individual is*feuccessful, 
numbers are^ beggared ; and tjjiat while the success of ^le one is 
widely knowti, the^losses of the many are forgotten . ^Ihere are 
numbers of small tl'adesigen and citizens who, . by prudently 
keeping alo^ fijom tne alluring, but deceptive %cb ernes of the 
day, find ih^selves, a^ei»the‘lapse of a few’ years, ii^ possession 
of an independeiksfi, which enables them to look forward to old 
age without anxiety. ‘It is no igicommon thing for*the prudent 
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man to see the rich speculator reduced in one day to destitution. 
These instances will reconcile him to tli| frjiits of honorable 

. labor. Let not the worker envy the sxllden splendor which 
sometimes surrounds the gambler. In an upright and true heart 
is the iountain of happiness ; and prosperity caif never be 
* ^vorc^d fyom goodness. It is something, too, to preserve the 
mind free from the curking cares which are the lot of those who 
pass their days in endless scheming and plotting to overreach 
their fellowmcn. Tlie effect of such an occupation on the indi- 

• vidual character is indeed mournful. Who has not marked the 
scornful sneer of the man of \he world as some plan of Christian 

•Wnevolencc has been unfolflcd before him ? He is thinking 
Aether it will pay, hut as there is no ftividend promised, he wnl^ 

• decline investing his*moiiey. The richest ‘man, perhaps, of this 
country, who bought and sold stock to the extent of millions, 

• has left no record of hil liberality. It is related of Sir Thomas 
Halifax, that ♦during a severe winter, when requested to join his 
neighbours in a subscription for the poor, and told that, “He 
who givetli to the poor Icndeth to the Lord he replied, “ He 
did noP lend on such slight security ” ; and it is worthy of 
remark, that when he afterwards applied to a wealthy friend for 
assistance, a similar answer was returned to his tipplication. The 
mere man of nionfy, with whom tlic amassing of riches is the 
one object of life, is incapable of cjiscerning moral excellence. 
He estimates the worth of everything around him by the greater 
or less facility with which it can be turned into gold. He is an 
alchemist in his way, and as ignorant of moral laws, as the early 
searcher after the precious metals was of the laws of material 
nature. His life is wasted, and in the highest sens«, the more 
|irosperous Ire is, the more jfnfortunate is his condition. . His life 
k one great blunder ; and he who prided himself on the suppo- 
sitiqp, that there was not a moment of his existence which he 
llad not tiirnccC to account, will discover at last that be has 

‘ ncf^5fcted the tljhig most worthy of his serious attention. 

• Few men who have devoted the strength of tlfSr life to the 
accumulation of riches, can •conscientiously say that they are 
happy, or ^satisfied with the ^course Ijiey have taken. It is im- 
possible tlfat the urgent calls of the immortaT spirit for a 
higher good can be sflenced. It is the right use, |ind not the 
possessioEPof wealth that constitutae happiness. And even when 
a mind of imjjgtuous nature feels a species of joyous pride in 
struggling against •opposition, wljen it scales* miflaunted the 
obstacles iif its path, and seems but to*acquire feseh vigor by the 
exertion, tlwe is a period when#the o^^ect-^^cing gained, the 
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soul mournfully calculates the cost. What is the profit ? There 
may be no doubt jis if the commercial success, but*at what price 
has it been bought ? ^ A man is said to be fortunate ; he has 
made a clever move in the game of speculation, or he has hoi^ded 
up for yeaft, with jealous care, the profits of his tradr . Well, 
but is fortunate in the true sense of the term ? lo he a 
happier and better man ? Has he barteR?d aw’ay the pearl of 
unspeakable value for the false jewels of the world ? If ne has, 
though the world were his heritage, he is \)oot indeed. All the 
exquisite cunning with which he outwitted his oj)ponents, the 
keen foresight which discerned events yet concealed in the 
future ; the ready and resolute darihg, ever pre])arcd with skilful 
combinations to meet the crisis of trade ; the untiring industry, 
which made him master of the minutest details, as well as the 
widest operations of commerce, and that oneness of purpose 
with which all the powers of his mind Vere concentrated upon 
one point, have all been so many weapons which ^^e has turned 
against himself. ** What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his soul,** 

V. — Wrong conception op the relation subsisting 

BETWEEN THE EMPLOYER AND THE EMPLOYED. One of the 

most common and most deeply rooted eHdls of our present 
commercial system consist® in the wrong conceptions enter- 
tained as to the relative duties of ^he employers and em- 
ployed. The importance of this question is obvious, from the 
fact, that almost all persons rank in the one class or the other. The 
aspect too of modern society is such as to give this subject a pro- 
minence which it has not assumed before in the history of the 
world. The accepted ideas of past generations are subjected to 
new tests, and it requires no special gift of prophecy to see tha": 
many of them are destined to be cast aside. The convulsions 
which fecontly shook Fiance, Italy, and Germany, took their rise, 
not so much frem the vexed question of presi^^nt or kiifgr as 
from a strong^desire for social reform. We have had occasion 
to remark before on the fallacies of the socialistic school. Still, 
the fact remains indisputable that, with the masses of the people, 
the question of the relation subsi.stiilg between employer and em- 
ployed is th(t foremost one of the age. The proof of this is seen 
in the number of publications read by working men which are 
chiefly devoted to the discussion of the *• organize ti bn of labour,’* 
and in the ej^fiishment and support of co-operat?v^^ associations 
in all the principal maifufacturing towns of England aiid Scotland. 
It need not be fe£h.*ed 'that harm can result from tb'' candid and 
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open discussion of this question between capital and labour. If 
the working elassea imagine that the preseat sj^stem is unnatural 
and unjust, and suppose that they can dofbetter by association, 
in joint stock companies, it is desirable that they should test the 
value of (heir opinion by a practical trial. If they fail? the theory 
* ip a btsiii^ss perint of view is exploded ; if they succeed, they can 
injflre no one, but will greatly benefit themselves. And this is 
far froifi being an unsatisfactory position for 1:his subject. It is 
** thus removed from tlfe arena of philosophic debate into that of 
every-day life; and its ^solution may be effected by the experi- 
ments •of a few years. Meanwhile, taking society as it is, the 
•prevalent idea is, thtft the ifjlation between employer and em- 
pioyo^ is a purely mercenary one. Thfe employer is regarded as 
purchasing so much labour at a price agreed on, and is supposed* 
to clear off all obligation by its payment. The capitalist has a 
right to obtain the best labour at the cheapest cost, as persons in 
general have V) purchase other maijcetable articles on the same prin- 
ciple. But ill both cases this right must be exercised in accord- 
ance witfi justice and benevolence ; and it becomes a wrong 
when advantage is taken of the distresses of others. Apparent 
rights ought to be modified in their Exercise, first, by the laws 
which rf'eligion requires us to obey, and secondlJ^ by a regard to 
the natural rights df our fellow men. But w'here this notion of 
a mere money relation prevails, the claims of revelation are often 
reversed, and the voice o£ humrfhity silenced. We then find the 
cm^iloyer calculating upon how little a clerk or workman can 
subsist. If the selection were not invidious, we could give the 
names of men whose wealth has given them a world-fame, who 
yet exhibit a meanness towards those who serve them, which 
ijjould be without excuse Jn persons of straitened means, but 
i^^hich in their case is grievous injustice. A merchant, whose 
fortupe has been built up mainly by the zeal and efforts of his 
clerks, and whojretires at an early hour •in the eveniBg ^to his 
fcouhttyimansiop where he is surrounded by alk the elegancies 
and luxuries of life, never giyes a thought to the clerk who goes 
to some unpretending lodging, where be is hardly able to main- 
tain the jyipearance of respectability, exjiected of him. All his 
time, fre^ufently till eight or* nine o'clock in the evening, is at 
the dispoBal of his master. His Mfe, in fact, is demoted to his 
interests. • Often, too, great responsibility^ devolves upon him ; 
and disgrace, ^ not the 4oss of his situatiq^, is the consequence 
of error or failure. Many men, holding^but subortliflCie situations 
in the offices of our merchants, possess gi^at g|r^ral ability, and 
are compet<y;it to manage any biiismess^* It is, tlien, certainly 
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harsh treatment that they should receive salaries scarcely suffici- 
cent to keep poverty from their doors. The benefits which ‘ a 
faithful servant firing to his employer, cannot be repaid by the 
least possible salary. The merchant gains nothing by making 
the only rdation between himself and his clerks one ofd)arter— ^ 
so much* pay for so much labour. Kindness and consid^.ratiop 
for those employed by him is demanded «by both justice i,nd 
policy ; yet how often are they denied } Ijle will enter his office 
morning after morning, and leave it at night, without taking the 
slightest notice of his clerks, beyond what business absolutely 
requires. Such conduct is that neither of a Christian, a gentle- 
man, nor indeed of a really sagacious man of business. For in ' 
the spirit in which work is performed consists half its valuer- and 
that man will- not work with an earnest endeavour to do his 
best who feels that he is regarded as a mere machine, and that 
if another could be found to-morrow to perform the work at 
a less cost his services would be dispensed with Hero, as in 
all the concerns of this world, the power that most affects the 
human heart, and inspirits it to action, is the law of kindness ; 
but a narrow selfishness, and a petty pride, now uturp its 
place. 

Society seems Under the influence of the law of repulsioiij The 
object sought is not to diminish the barriers to mutual confidence 
between employers and employed, but to multiply them. To those 
who are not practically acquainted with this state of things, it 
would appear incredible how little intercoureje takes place between 
persons working together for a common end. After years have 
elapsed, during which they have met daily for the transaction of 
business, they behave like strangers to o'ich other. The great 
man will surround himself with soiqething like the sacrednes« 
which is supposed to hedge a king.” He is much afraid 
weakening the force of discipline by any acts of kindness,. and 
considerateness; and would think a courteous “ /^ood morning” 
on entering hisnoffice, a compromise of his digaity. lliii^-is no 
over-statemenf!:. The fact is undeniable, that the rich employer, 
in numerous instances, surrounds himself with a cold and repel- 
lent atmosphere, in whicli the kind and generous feelings cannot 
live. Perhaps he is very sensitive in respect to his p(isition as a 
capitalist, and has an inveterate dislike *i:o any allusioa to the 
rights of labour ; yot by his habitual deportment to his iviferiors he 
encourages discontent, and gives some show of rei^soh to the com- 
plaint, that flbe greatest tyranny is that of the richr.‘ Were l^ere 
not many capitajists 0 $ a directly opposite character, ’•men whose 
kindness and virtues m^ke thorn the objects of sinperest regard 
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to feeir clerks and work-people, the ftiture of society would in- 
deed be threatening. To preserve that comtierflial system which 
•is the source of our greatness, we must conduct it on Christian 
principles. This is not generally done now ; but self-interest in 
its lowest form is substituted for the Spirit that giveth life. 

•\^e are so prone to seek for new and startling causes of the 
changes ;n society, thft we lose sight of the s^ent but powerful 
influences which are ^ver at work. * Great events are often 
brought about by slow and unseen agencies. We think the 
•signs arg plainly discCTniWe of ,a future formidable attack on our 
social system ; and it c^not defended with effect by those who 
har^rought it into discredit. The cn^loyers of this countrj'’, 

' to a^JW raising agair^pt themselves a storrq of ill-feeling, must« 
give practical proof of their desire for social order.' They must 
divest themselves of arrogance and mistaken pride. That divine 
'charity, which “ suffereth long, and is kind, and js not easily 
provoked,” muftt be their weapon*of defence. Let them show 
in their intercourse with those placed under them, that their 
tempers are controlled by religious principle; let them take 
some interest in the welfare of those by whose labour they pros- 
per ; and let them remember, that every man who performs his 
duty, nfl matter how jnferior a position he holds, is deserving of 
respect. Actuated by such sentiments, employers will be objects 
of attachment and regard with tlfeir subordinates. If such 
coniiiact were general, theories destructive to the idea of property, 
and even of society, would not form, as they now do, the creed 
of thousands. Would socialistic ideas have acquired their pre- 
sent influence unless there had been a great dereliction of duty 
on the part of the propertied classes } , Men are nof generally 
fofld of mere htstractions, J9t they listen to imaginaif schemes 
fdl* the re-construction of society, with surprising credulity and 
interoit. Why ij this ? Simply because they see » mass of evils 
a^d jyiomalies ai^und them, and having good hearts lftit*weak 
brains, fdltour an^ project which promises the imfhetjiate extinc- 
tion of them. It is the business of employers not fo contribute 
‘ by any act of injustice, or even* of discotfrteousness, to that spirit 
of dissatisfaction which unforisinately exists. We (^p not think 
with Dr. Ariiold, that it is “ foo late ” to prevent social disor- 
ganization But it is certainly high time for the^vealthy to 
awake to a* proper sense of the duties and wfighty responsibi- 
lities of their ^ition, recognizing in thei? dependents beings 
with the same mmoVtal nature and tl^e same desflSiy as them- 
selves. They must cany into every-day l^e the principles they 
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theoretically profess, and give practical expression to the truths 
of the Gospel, ^whifh, wheii sincerely received into the hearty 
awaken ** good will towards men.’* 

The obligations of the employed to make the interest of the 
employer ‘their own and to serve him with a readj^ will and 
thorough honesty, are enforced by the highest sanctions. It is 
not enough that a certain routine of du^ is gone through ; it 
must be performed with oil our might K^itional and accountable 
beings are required to be something nobler than the mere 
animal whofee labour is exacted by wh^ and spur. A man may 
be dissatisfied with the nature of his occupation, or he mp.y 
conceive that he is not fairly remuneratetf, but this is no exe^-se 
for idleness or indiflPercnce. While in the service of h/S em- 
ployer he is bound, by every principle of honour, to serve him 
to the best of his ability. His duty to himself requires it. If 
he takes it upon himself to estimate fhe worth of his services 
he will probably overrate them, and by his alloxfing this over- 
estimate to influence his mind, his employer’s business may 
suffer, and a grievous wrong be done him. But even admitting 
that he is underpaid, the obligation is not the less strong to 
discharge his duty, not with eye-service as men-pleasers, but 
as under the immediate superintendence of God. The command 
is sufi&ciently clear, that whatever we do we are to do all to His 
gloiy. Multitudes, however, do as little as they possibly can, 
and take advantage of the absence^ of their* superior to^ look 
after their own pleasure or affairs when they should be attending 
to his. These men would be highly offended at a hint that they 
were dishonest; and yet, in commercial life, time is money, and 
they devftfce the time of their employed to their own purposes. 
The map of business should be careful to guard against sfich 
a practice, as it is the beginning of dishonesty ; and when motal 
barriers are overthrown, it is difficult to say whither the f 'Wish- 
ing do€?d of selfishness may conduct us. Hi who now., does 
not scruple defraud his master of time, i^!^ indecdl not un- 
likely to embezzle his mopey should the opportunity offer. 

As it is unjust in the capitalist to take advantage of every 
depression jn the labour-market, or of the 'misfortunes to which 
all classes of workers ai'e closed, so is it equally unjust for the 
employed lo grumble at ev&y reductiorr of wages. * In a com- 
mercial stote mtochants artd manufacturers are liable to great 
losses, and it is toot much” the habit to lose sirght of this fact. 
Employer aUd employed^^ shcaild make the* continued interest of 
both parties their sthdy, neither looking exclusiv^y to his own 
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side of the question. '^^en business men reco^ise this 
mutual consideration as a principle of Bou|d policy, both trade 

* and morality will be benefited. 

TJjat kindness and brotherly feeling are productive of profit 
commercially, is easily proved. Let any one visit thd establish- 
*iiient dr a manufacturer, who shows a lively interest in the religion 
and social condition & ^lose under him, and contrast the state 
^ of things there with ||hat which existi where the employer pur- 
sues an opi)osite courSj. In the one case, he will perceive on the 

* part of the employed a yeadiq^ss and activity in the performance 

worff, which no amount pay could alone produce ; in the 
*otJmr the routine of^uty is gone through in sullen indifference, 
as^fay 11-horse treads^ its ceaseless round, and with about as mucx^ 

* enthusiasm. There is in fact a wide difference between the labour of ‘ 
the freeman and that of the slave. Make a man sensible that he is 

* an object of consideration to his employer, and that he really has 
his welfare at* heart, and he will work with an energy and spirit 
that nothipg else could have awakened. He who sends abroad 
over the troubled waters of society the spirit of Christian charity, 
will fincf it shortly return to his bosom like the dove to the 
ark, with the symbols of prosperity and hope. But the evil now 
is, thatf this spirit is not more geyerally shewd in the lives of 
men. Here lies a chief cause of the disorders that disturb and 
afflict society. We may shut our e^ies to the fact, but it exists 
ne^rtheless. We may f«rm plJilosophic theories to account for 
its existence, we may consult blue books and parliaments for its 
remedy, but we are beside the mark. Why, this affectation of 
j)rofound search when the solution of the matter lies at our 
door We hear day irfter day of strikes and angry (X)ntentions, 
afid we think we account fo** them by some alteraticjps made in 
ikme or pay. But mostly they are the expression of long in- 
dulg<|d feeling, of a brooding hate which is ever prepared to 
seize on any ocAsion that offers for its uftinifestation. •Without 

* 3ouStT tJirtlamf? of this state of things rests on both the em- 
ployers and the employed. Yet we cannot but tlTink that the 
former, from their superior ifttelligenoe, and the advantage of 

^ their position, might bring al^out a betten understai^ing between 
the two clp,sses. Hitherto they have treated this question with great 
apathy ; but, if they do*not bestir themselves, the tiale will come 
when it wfll be forced upon their attentioq. "The sooner both 
classes learn daat their interests are \>ne, that neither can suffer 
or prosper w^bkout exercising a corre^ondiqg ihfifience on the 
other, the •better will it be for both tYiffa country and them- 
selves. It Twuld be well, indeed,* if th^* elements of a somid 
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system of political economy were taught in our schools, pd 
better still if it» rulrts were carried out in businels transactions 
in the spirit of Christian charity. When this is done the aims • 
and wishes of rational reformers will be accomplished— fU re- 
organizatibn of society being effected worth havingf lived to 
advance. We place this plan for the remedy of existing ^vils 
in contrast with all the schemes of .§ofialism, confident that 
Socialism, the cfeild of^ oppression an^| ignorance, will die* 
when the Sun of ‘Righteousness lights up the hearts of the 
nations. c • r * 

VI. — The Sacrifice of Conscience to Mammon. - i.- 
Whenever a great man ^has perceived new truth, and ujMfed 
,its reception on mankind, he has encountered strenuoiHi?'^ppo- ^ 
sition. Sonte oppose him from ignorance, some from prejudice, 
and others on the ground that all change is injurious. But 
the opposition js strongest from those whose pecuniary in- ' 
terests are involved ; from their hands he receives no mercy. 
If his life is irreproachable, his motives will be atti^ked ; and 
where no crime can be discovered, invention will be resorted to. 
Such has been the fate of men who preferred an adherence to 
principle to a slothful ea4c. Hence they complain that the atten- 
tion of men is ’directed ratter to their lower than theif higher 
interests — ^that their ears and taste being corrupted by the discord 
around them, they will not listen to the music of the spheres. 
Pure spirits justly censure the world,* on account of its attach- 
ment to Mammon — 

The least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven; for e’en in heaven his looks and thoughts 
■W^rc always downward bent, admiiinf more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement trodden gold, ' • 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed c 

In vision beatific. 

What, nmltitudes of vifctims have, all through thfe world^s Jiii^tory, 
been offered at^his shrine ! Whether in the v^iolesaie* murders 
engendered by the lust of conquestpr in the more limited crirties 
of private life, his hatefuV ascendadey is equally apparent. What 
foul thing i^ there thait the lust of gold has not conceived ? It , 
has stopped the ears of the judge *to the cries of innpcence ; it 
has pervertted some of the rfoblest inteflects that the 'world has 
seen. Even BaCon, whosef^ philosophy has been the fruitful 
parent of practical blessings, succumbed to itsi influence ; and 
when a mincf of th|5 highest order has yielded fo Mammon, we 
cannot be surprised to find that demon easily subduing the un- 
reflecting mass. A^ordingly, this Mammon-spirit is* more 
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universal than is generally supposed. A poor man may be as 
much under ks influence as the wealthy ;^an4 that, too, at -the 
, very time -he is affecting to despise riches and those who have 
them. For this disposition of heart is often the result of 
thwarted ^mbition, or of an envy which dislikes to flook upon 
Ujothea’s success. Every one wishes to guard himself against 
povfirty and its attenia^ evils ; and it is commendable in a man 
if he us*os fair and honAurable means to do thil. The possession 
of wealth should be tne occasion of much good ; but whether it 

• is so or not, depends upoj the possessor. Nothing, indeed, shews 
a more*shallow understanding than to rail at wealth simply as 
•Such. This mode of?fc5»eating*the question is akin to that philo- 
sopftjfe^hich would make men virtuous by uprooting the passions 

• and sentiments. True science, however, teaches us not to destroy 
or thrust things out of the universe, but to find them their proper 

• place in it. If all whd talk against the ill effects of wealth 

would act independently of its influence, the state of society would 
be very different from what it now is. On this point there is 
knowledge' enough; what is wanted is, an infusion of moral 
principlo*to give it life. Few are there w^ho receive a bribe for 
their ’vote, or who do a mean action, td curry favour witli a rich 
man, but feel they are violating their conscience. They know 
the right path, but Choose not to walk in it. They prefer the 
opposite road, strewn with golden flowers, but which conducts to 
moral death. * • 

llabits are as difficult to forsake as they are easy to acquire ; 
they are like a parasitical plant which closely entwines itself 
remnd a tree till at last it becomes almost inseparable from it. 
Business is the desire ti obtain and increase the means of living, 
embodied in action. The gjeater portion of our time is neces- 
sarily given to it. It is the subject of almost constaSt thought. 
All passions unite to fan the ardour with which we engage in 
it ; fear, hope, a(^d love, are its ministers.* Such is ijupor- 

• tkncS.'^liak^we jistimate the worth of a man Jargely by the 
success which has attended, him in prosecuting •it. The oft 
repeated question, “ What is be?’* evidences what is foremost in 
our thouglijts. Our£rst wish is not^q kpow what is his charac- 

*ter; what •his mental standmg; but, what is he? What is he 
worth ? he a successftil man? If he is, scruples |re soon laid 
aside, and Jie is offered admiration 4 md praise. • Business tyran- 
nizes over thfe^mind. and takes possession*of the seat of judg- 
ment. It is ^e excuse offered ^or the neglect of the highest 
duties of mto. I have bought a forA, tjnd must needs go and 
till it, I pray thee have me excusied ; and they went their way. 
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one to his farm and another to his merchandize/* It is written 
that we are to diligent in business ; but only so far as consists 
with our spiritual wertare and our duty to God. That is to be 
the rule of all. But this rule has been set aside, and the moni- 
tions of Cbnscience silenced, that the desire of acc^umulation 
might be fully gratified. They who adhere to truth are point§4 
at as enthusiasts and dreamers. To j^c«)ase in riches bSing 
the grand aim of iffost men, he who showaa comparative indifier- ^ 
ence on this point tacitly passes censure on them ; and must not 
expect to be forgiven. But let him bq nothing daunted; but • 
remain faithful amongst the faithless. Knowing the Value o^ 
truth and of his own immortal spirit, 1ft' him resolve to keep ‘ 
them undebased by the ‘ Mammon- worship of the worl(Jty'Tle 
will lose nothing. He may suffer somewhat in his worldly * 
estate, or he may not. But, however that may be, be will have 
taken the suresf road to happiness, atid will enjoy the highest 
possible reward, the satisfaction of a good conscience. 

It is a duly to cultivate self-respect. No one should be a 
mere satellite, deriving light from some greater body. It may 
be a faint lustre that is given forth independently ; bit this is 
better than borrowed gl6ry. To every one has been assigned a 
capaaty for dis^cinct and responsible action. The feeblest and 
most contracted soul has some mission to* perform. The one 
talent must not be hidden in the earth. Some, indeed, arc so 
sluggish, and so disinclined to thought, that they submit, with 
pleasure, to those who think for them, and supply them with 
opinions. It is not to be wondered at that such indifference and 
sloth should blunt the moral sense. A mind thus facile aliJ 
ignorant is^easily corrupted. It was the# contemplation of this 
state of society that led Sir Robert ^Walpole to say, that every 
man had *his price. This is a libel on humanity ; but yet then? 
are thousands to whom it applies. They have lost all idga of 
self-re^popt and responnibility, and throw aside Conscience as an 
inconvenient censor. They are enslaved *and 

dragged in frCumph at his car. This is a slavery which it is w«ll 
worth agitating the world to abc^ish — a slavery which destroys 
true manhood ; extinguishyig the losf sparlt, of moraj rectitude 
■that may yet linger in the soul: From this debasing yoke it ‘ 
shou]4 be ^e aim of all engaged in commerce to liberate them- 
selveA Exposed^ as they aas daily, to the encroachments of a 
money-seeking and iqoney-loving spirit,* they shqjjJ^^^ever be on 
the watch to resist it. Let tjiem not be lad bf any specious 
pretexts to disguise the e^il ; for there is a marked distinction 
between that diligencd^whichcis a virtue in trade, aiid that abso- 
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?ute devotion to it which raises gold into the place of a God, 
This Ibve of ^riches will, by insidious advances, obtain entire 
possession of the soul. As the gambler ftomtaences by small 
stakes, and ends by risking all that he possesses ; so he who 
ima^nes that for a time only he will devote himself .entirely to 
.busine|s,^Lnd then listen to the claims of religion, soon finds that 
atl teste for spiritual ^ings has fied, and that his only desire is 
to increase his resourcai^nd add field to field# 

* Like the thoughtlcies wanderer in the prairie, who kindles his 
small fire, which soon, however, wraps the country in flames, the 
man ■ oi business may rfisolve^ that his ardent desire for wealth 

• Shall be temporary, 4^^t he speedily discovers that his entire soul 
is'^i^rsprcad by the flames of that passian. It is not for him to fix 
on an^precise period when he shall say, “ Hitherto shall thou com# 
but no further.*’ Having quitted the path of rectitude, he cannot 
predict when, if ever, he shall return to it. As in national, so in 
private character, the greatest changes take pltic# by small and 
imperceptible degrees. A •man has the opportunity of turning 
some bai^ain or transaction to account ; but he cannot con- 
scientioj^sly avail himself of it. At first he refuses to have any 
part* in the matter ; but the thought of the profit which is 
escaping him, leads him to recall this decision. . He endeavours 
to pacify his conscience by suggesting, that other people would 
seize at such a chance eagerly, that, after all, if a living has to be 
worked for, one must not be t(|o p^ticular ; and that the gain 
wiM be put to a better use than if it had been obtained by 
another. Some such subterfuges will present themselves when 
Jm first begins to trifle with his conscience, while he is yet fresh 
to the sharp practices of commercial life, and his^ moral per- 
ceptions are.as yet but slowly growing blunted by contact with 
jlie world. But time, whidh hurries on everything, good or bad, 
to its development, soon nerves him with greater boldness. He 
learift to dispejjse with the excuse whic^ before he was at such 
•jxaias^gjfl^en^ He has now taken rank as a man of 1;htf world, 
and exhibits all the self-importance of a boy wSen* first allowed 
to assume the privileges or ^anhood. He can now enter un- 
blushingly into transactions of a mpre than dubious character : 
for the native ugliness of vice, so far*frdm increaskig to the view 
by familiarity, become^ less 'and Jess perceptible, until at last it 
is actuafijg received into the heart as an object of delight. Con- 
science is hushed to sleep ; and shqpld it raise, in warning, as it 
sometimes^^Ejff, a still small voice, it is speedily; stifled amid the 
noise and#bustle of the world. * It«is jndeed wonderful, how 
completely it can be subdued.^ There is something deeply 
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mournful in the spectacle of a sinking and declining soul, fi^ 
mofe so than in bodily decay. It resembles a temple* which, 
when first seen, ^s filled with light and splendor, but in which 
as, one by one, the sources of its glory are extinguished, the 
objects whjch had awakened our admhation fade into indiiStinct 
and shadowy forms, until, the last light having. disappeared, all 
is wrapt‘in unbroken darkness. Such is spiritual history ^f 
multitudes. Theijj souls are fitted toV^come the tentples of 
God : but they forget, or despise the proved gloiy. 

We are not left to uncertain coi\jecture as to the elfect which 
gold-seeking produces on the moral chai*acter. We can turn our 
attention to California, where we slaall finj[J/»meu assembled froil*. 
every nation under heaven, attracted by the prospect of ^iden 
•wealth. We select this example, not because digging fdr gold 
is in itself a more degrading emjdoyincnt than any other branch 
of industry, but because, in this particular instance, the people 
concerned represent large classes in their respective countries, 
with whom tlie accumulation of riclies is the one grand object of 
life. What then is their moral condition ? What is t/ie state of 
affairs in San Francisco ? The following is the account upven by 
a credible eye witness It would be difficult to describe my 
sensations after Jthe first day’s ramble in Francisco. I had wit- 
nessed so many startling sights, that had I net been well-assured 
of their reality, 1 might have imagined them phantasies of the 
brain : buildkigs were springing up, ‘ as at the stroke of an 
enchanter’s wand valuable merchandize was strewed about in 
every direction ; men of every costupae and color — Down- 
Easters, with sharp-set faces, sallow Southerners, gaunt Western 
squatters, vivacious Frenchmen, sedate Germans, sturdy English 
colonists, Californians and Chilians, Mexicans, Kanakas, and 
Celestials, lurried to and fro, pursuiAg their various avocations ^ 
and business of an incalculable amount seemed to be transacted. 
Looking at the rude sign-boards, inscribed in v^ous langvfiges, 
glancing ftt the chaos of articles exposed for sale,^and to 

the various *diafects spoken, the city seemed a complete Babel. 
Gold was evidently the main-spring of all their activity. Tables, 
piled with gold, were seefi upder tents, whence issued melodious 
strains of mivsic ; and the* most e.\aggerate*d statenjents were 
current respecting the aurifero^is r^gions,^ But amid •scenes of 
profusion an% extravagance, no sign of order or copfort was 
perceptible, nor did any one pppear happy ; wan, anxious counte- 
nances, and rjstjess eager eyes, met you on eVC^^side. The 
aspect of personal* upgkct hnd discomforf, fifth , 4 rags, and 
squalor, combined with* uneasiness and avidity, and recklessness 
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lif* manner, and all-absorbing selfishness, as if each man were 
striving against his fellow-man, were characteristics of the gold 
fever, at once Repulsive and pitiable ; and no^itlfetanding the gold 
• I saw on every side, a feeling ofi despondency crept insensibly over 
me. • Crowds of sick and enfeebled men, who have amjissed a few 
jpounds oi gold-dust at the sacrifice of their constitutions, leave 
Francisco in the last stage of debility ; numbers perish during 
the passage ; but hun^,|i^s of these visitants fve to be met with 
» in Honolulu, pale, enj^ciated, and wom out; indeed, you would 
imagine the town a large hospital, were it not for the reckless 
levity ajjd dissipation of«the gcld-seekers. The vices of the gold 
^legion having depra^jj^d theii^characters, drunkenness and gam- 
blir^arc rife, while their immorality aud licentiousness, rendered 
^ more Aingerous by the power of gold, are rapidly contaminating 
the native population.*** 

Such is the statement; of one thoroughly acquainted with the 
region. It is well known that their political cemdition is as bad 
as their social.* Their passion fdr gold- seeking will be gratified, 
and stand-in awe of no law, human or divine. What is termed 
Lynch -law is often practised. A man who has been tried and 
acquittea by a jury legally empannelled^^will sometimes be imme- 
diately afterwards seized and executed. California is a notice- 
able exfimple of thc^debasement that awaits all who haste to be 
rich, and who sacrifice Conscience to Mammon. In a highly- 
civilised country like England, tjjere ftre numerous counteracting 
influences which tend tobheck the growth, and to restrain the 
excesses, of this temper. And yet, to an attentive observer, its 
discoverable in every class of society. A 
assumed towards the wealthy, and a servile 
tb them, alike hurtful to him wfio receives 
it,* and degrading to him by whom it is offered. variable 
standard of morality is set up. A man is led to ask, not. What is 
right ^that I imy do it.^ but, Wliat will be pleasing to this or 
^ that vJudivid^ He thus gives up thal moral indd^erfdence 
which is*Ue s^et in the cup of life; and wifhout which he 
cannot properly be said to li^e. To the sceptic, who believes in 
no God, no Spirit, and no immortality, fhis question of the rights 
.of conscierfpe can Iftive slight interest;* but, to aU besides, its 
importance must appear yecond to ^hat of no other. This subject 
comes hdhic to men*s business and bosoms. Its ^moment is 
great, whefhei; looked at^with reference to •the present or to a 
future life, encircles and touches, at every point, upon our 

* “ Golden ^reams and Waking Realitiei^ the Adventures of a 

Gold-scekcr in Ciilifornia and the Pacific Isles.” Jy William Shaw. 


jjjjjp'ious effects are 
crouching attitude is 
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interests — it is, in truth, the question, whether we shall servfe 
Go^ or Mammon ; for we cannot serve both. 

In the presenlf ess&y, it would be out of place fo inquire into 
the metaphysical nature and functions of what we call Conscience, 
or the Mo^^al Sense. We would merely observe, that we db not 
insist that the approbation of conscience is universally, or in all 
cases, the criterion of what is right. That^such a faculty e^Kstb, 
the experience of ^1 mankind evinces. ^Wan, though fallen, and 
having lost the perfect inmge of his Malceit) has forfeited none of * 
his powers; they are, doubtless, weakened and perverted, but 
they are not destroyed, and revelation teaches us how they may 
be rectified. The opinions of menoin varjpacs'ages and countries 
may differ as to what actions are virtuous, and what are n^^ut 
Everywhere those opinions give rise to some system of mdfals, as 
is proved by the existence of civil law, written or unwritten, and 
still more by the sacrifices offered to appease the supposed wrath 
of offended deities. Their notions of right and wrong may be 
gross and false j but still they feel and know that there is a right 
and a wrong. They possess the power of discriminatioqt; but it is 
darkened and distorted by the corruption within ainj. ai^aiiixid 
them. They have wande;rcd far from God, and, lost in theiraat 
and gloomy forest of superstition, they vainly endeavour to dis- 
cover the path that leads tcKlight and truth and “ find no end, 
in wandering mazes lost/' As to their Maker, therefore, and 
His infinite perfections, they mu^t, so/ar as their own endeavours 
are concerned, remain in hopeless darkness. But, in relation to 
the second requirement of the moral law, our duty to our neigh- 
bour, there exists among mankind a remarkable unanin^f^’^ 
Not, we need hardly say, in their actions, hut in their notions as 
to the moral character of those actions. * Nowherq do men act 
up to theiiMbelief of what is right. Even among those who listen 
constantly to the preaching of the gospel, and profess to live 
according to its precepts, how many are there ^ho, then^sielves 
being "^judges, daily fall short of its plainest re^'irojgjgjtsti *• But . 
we are not to cbnclude from this, that their knowledge is insufiB- 
cient. The error lies in the will., When, therefore, we wish to 
ascertain the moral knowledge possessed by heathen nations, we 
must not look solely to'th'eir actions ; but ascertain the opinions 
entertained by the people conpernitig those actions. To do this 
aright requires much care and investigation, and particularly to 
mark the difference cf the Ijiws which tljey suppose to be binding 
on the gods p.n^d on themselves. The Greeks as it were, 
two popular mythologies x thd first consecrated to poetry, and the 
second to actual life* If a man were bid to imitate the gods, it 
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was by the virtues of justice, temperance, and benevolepce. 
Had he obeyed the mandate by emulating the intrigues of Jupiter, 
or the homicides of Mars, he would have been told by the more 
enlightened, that these stories were the invention of the poets, 
and 1)y the more credulous, that gods might be emancipated 
from Uw?, but men were bound by them. * Superis sua jura* 
(6\1d, Metam. libix.)^ their own laws to the gods.”* It would 
be difficult to find a yfKCion where theft an4 murder were not 
^ regarded ^nd punishtid as criminal. Theft, indeed, was encou- 
, raged at Sparta, but not because it was considered no crime, for 
the culfPrit was j)umshed*if di^overed in the act, but because the 

• Spartans highly the canning which concealed the offence. 

To assert that nations, to whom the gospel has not been carried, 

• are left wholly withoftt the means of judging between right an^ 
wrong, is to set up an inadmissible excuse for their immorality 

. and idolatries. We believe, however, that, even amongst people 
the most ignorant and debased, ^God has not left himself without 

jrfB«ho&e whose happiness it is to enjoy the light of revelation, 
be no difficulty in deciding what should be our conduct 
i^wjl^he circumstances of actual life, and the spirit in which we 
Sioild, sliare in its struggles. We are to usa the world as a 
garment, which we^ wear for comffirt and use ; but which, not 
forming part of ourselves, we can part with at any time without 
inconvenience or regret. We we to preserve our souls unoon- 
tariftnated by the vices that would lure us to their embrace on 
every hand. Remembering our immortality, and the glorious 
^dwtiny of the just, we may be warranted in feeling the same 
longing for liberation ^ojp sin, that an angel of light might be 
supposed to feel for freedoni, when immured in a dark and loath- 
^me dungeon. Knowing, also, that the present meftnent is the 
time for action, we shall resist any attempt to coerce our moral 
nature ; so thqj^ our lives may rise up structures of beauty and 
■ holifle^EWijSwii-IjJiasing in the sight of our heavenly FatBerf 

.Some suppose, that whei;p human laws are enforced which 
they consider opposed to theia religious convictions, resistance is 
a duty. Not to en^er on this vexed question, one thing is plain, 

' that in business the subjectiefa of the conscience to«the pursuit of 
wealth ii^*a voluntary degradation# One of the prineipal ways in 
which thia spirit manifests itself, is, in trading ^auds and adulte- 
rations, upon* which w« have had .occasion to remark before. 
And here Tt%a^ts yi direct contrariety to the la^r of the land, 
though the# direct intention of that Mw undjr be only to protect 
• * Buhner’s “ Athens ; its Rise |nd Faiy^ Book I., chap. i. 
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tiie excise. Many men are influenced by narrow views of what 
they conceive to be their interest ; and these vi^ws constitute 
their rule of actiSn. In this case they may make a profession of 
religion, and gain a reputable character amongst their fellow- 
tnen ; but as a Corrupt motive is the source of all, their morality 
is fictitious. To the eye of man, they may appear fair fend beau-* 
tiful; but to that of Omniscience, they liev exposed in their l!rue 
character. • *This df>ference to Mammon^"ifehis placing abftve the 
law of God the commaifdments of men-^-is truly onfe of the 
lowest forms of immorality : for it there are no palliations ; 
there can be no excuse of sudden ^lassidn. It is a deliberately 
formed habit of the mind, contrac^d in spit€i of the warnings ot ‘ 
conscience, and of a perfect knowledge of its iniquity as revealed 
fei the w-ord of God. * The man who is its* slave grows ^ay by 
day more debased. As the boa-constrictor binds its victim inex- 
tricably in its voluminous folds, so this fatal habit seizes on the 
soul with a gra'Sp which it requires a superliuiqaii energy to 


shake oif. In its fallen condition, the human sj>irit seems mpre 
eiqiosed to the love of Mammon, than to any other wn, ^ 

certainly the one that has the widest field of 
numbers the most followers around its standard. It conHWlk 
the circle of our sympathies, and centres all our thoeghS^W^ 


ourselves. Under its chillifig influence tbi nobler aflections 


perish, and philanthropy is regarded as an idle and w^orthleas 
dream. But not only does it render us indifferent to all prac- 
tical schemes for the amelioration of the state of man — it is eVen 


inimical to our own improvement. It takes from us the hours 
that should be devoted to the nurture of spiritual life, and len^ 
us to the short-sighted conclusion, tjjat ^tiine not employed in 
maldng money is lost. Though the frequency with which the 
rich man g? to-day becomes a poor’ one to-morrow, might b^ 
supposed to lead men to seek a more permanent good, it is found 
not to do so. There would seem to be a ch^m in th^Very 
uncertflinfy of the chase. Thousands press ^ 

though it is eprtain that only one here and there out of the vast 
multitude can obtain a prize. Yet for this will a man sacrifice 
everything, even his own "personal happiness and improvement. 
After all his<Kjager purSuit' of riclihs — his rising up nearly and 
sitting up l^te, and eating the^ bread of carefulness — h^ may be 
unsuccessful. Nqmbere have followed the same couT*se before 


him, and have reaped nothing but disappointment. But, sup- 
posing he 'ohf ains the object of his desires, he , remain as 
dissatisfied as ev^.* The’ glittering gold which hc' strives so 
anxiously to possess, is but the mirage that presents to the longing 
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gaze of the traveller in the desert a calm and placid lake, w];iicb, 
■when reachecT, he discovers to be but parched aftd burning sand. 

The instincts of the human heart, which prompt it to seek for 
that* which can give it permanent happiness, are piost fatally 
^ abused when this good is sought for amongst the vanities and 
pn^inf glories of the world. When to surround ourselves with 
a transitory splendouj^flf)' awaken the appl|use or en'vy of our 
fellow-mgn, we tum^a deaf ear to the voice of conscience, we 
cannot stand guiltless in the sight of God. “ His ways are not 
as our^ays.mor His thoughts as our thoughts.” The customs 
, of trade, the excuse^ by which men endeavour to blind 

themselves and others Ibo the iniquity qf their actions, must melt 
away 4 )efore the searching eyes of Omniscience. Before the 
Searcher of hearts, the deception and artifices which imposed 
upon mankind, and gg,ve a fair reputation when it was not 
deserved, will avail nothing. The reckless i^epulator, whose 
whole life waS devoted to marking and taking advantage of the 
flpetuations of the markets — who had but one absorbing idea, 
the prices of stock — and who, when even in the house of prayer, 
would Ec present in spirit with his Jedgers and his gains, will 
discover his folly and infatuation. In refusing to open the door 
of *his*licari to the^aviour, who was graciously waiting to enter, 
he has acted a suicidal part. Living in a land where the way of 
truth is constantly and clearly jointed out, he is without excuse. 
Th^ scriptures have hedti frequently in his hand, and he has, 
perhaps, professed to make their precepts the rule of life. He 
m^t have read there some terrible things regarding those who 
^**^vote these powers and energies to the service of the world 
.which were meant for ^hat of their Maker. If a rich man, he 
iftust have b*een struck with*the numerous passages ig which the 
flangers to which he was exposed have been pointed out. He 
will jcmemher that it has been said, “ How hardly shall they that 
iiavje j*iches^]^r into the kingdom of* God.” Of those who 
misapplj^flieif^ealtli, or grasp it with tenacJbus, avarice, the 
A})ostle James writes; ‘'Your riches are corrupted, and yo«|r 
garments are moth-eaten, jfour ^old and silver is cankered ; ' 
and the inist of them shall vbe a witne^ against 31DU, and shall 
eat your ifesh as it were fire. • hhve heaped treasure together 
for the l&st days.” ^ 

£ven tSe rjch man, who has a ddep sense of his resp^l^ily, 
who regar^iitJiis wealth as a trust, for the proper use i^ii^hich 
account wifi oe^exaeted, is yet expesed^to strong tempt^iw,. Me 
is subject to the blandishments of flatt^; for the rich never * 
• want persons around them them of their good dqeds. 
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He will have numerous friends, or at least those who would be 
thought BO. As<no man is disposed to think ill of himself, or is 
averse to praise, he requires moral strength to be proof against 
the flatteries of his acquaintance. The only preservative against 
his acquiring a proud and self-sufficient spirit, is to ^keep the 
great ekample of goodness ever before him, as he will seq^ by 
the contrast, how his own righteo\Ttq^ss is but- as n^othing. 
Though it is not for a finite being, like^ man, to attain in the 
present state to perfect holiness, he is yet commanded to follow 
the footsteps of Christ, who, though the Creator of al|^ things, 
was content, for our salvation, to^have no^ plaL-e w'here to Jay 
His head. Shall we pei^ our souls for this world’s wealth ? 
Bather let us say, as did our Saviour, whenjbaken by Satan to the 
summit of a high mountain, and tempted with the offer of all the 
kingdoms of the world and their glory, ‘‘ Get thee hence, Satan: 
for it is writte;i, tThou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve.” 


GHAPTER III. 

THE DIFFICULTIES PRESENTED BT THE EVILS OF THE 
PRESENT SYSTEM OF BUSINESS TO THE ATTAINMENT 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONAL PIETY. 

J. THE WANT OF TIME FOR SERIOUS REFLECTION, II. EVIL 

ASSOCIATES. — III. PHYSICAL EXHAUSTION INDUCING ^N 
APATHETIC SPIRIT IN REGARD TO SPIRITUAL ' THINGS. -- 

IV. COVETOUSNESS. V. THE HABITUAL TAMPERING WITH 

TRUTH. -T- VI. FORGETFULNESS OF GOD AND THE VALUE 6p 
THE SOUL, IK THE EAGER PURSUIT OF RICHES. 

I. — "^AffT OP Time FOR Serious Reflect^*n. — In consi- 
dering the evib of the present system cf bnHin^SSpjliUi^y^ ‘^have 
had occasiondncidentally to notice ?ome of the hindrances which 
they present to the attainment advancement of personal 
piety. We now propoi^ gi'^ing them a mo»*e full copsideration, 
endeavouring^ to point out the naj^re and extent (9f the fatal 
influence wUch they exert ov^ the souk And while such an 
exa]:uici^^iJ^|;|^ cannot of itself conduct the wanderer to Godv it 
may, upon truth of His word, be so Messed by the 

Spirit *=^gface as to aw^en the Blamberer,\nd showing 

liim tiSre peril of hlis ^pontion, lead him at once to lay hold of 
the hope set before hithjn the, Gospel. 
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What is piety ? We do ncft take the word in the limited 
acceptation id which it is sometimes used, a# meaning merely 
the careful discharge of the social duties of life — it includes 
thes6»; but we use it in its highest sense, implying th^ consecra- 
tion of Ike life, to God as the result of belief in the ti'uth, 
is tp ^‘love the Lord our God with all our heart, and with 
all our «oul, and with ^ll^ur mind, and our neighbour as our- 
selves,” it is “to glorify God in our body and in our spirit, which 
are his.” This, unaiaed and of ourselves, we cannot do. The 
spring 4 )f our affec tions is defiled; and it is requisite that, a 
* thorough cliangl^Tteeuld be effected before the stream can be 
pure ; it is necessary tdat wx should be renewed in the spirit 
, of our^vninds, and have new motives and. principles implanted 
in our hearts. This is accomplished by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit through the. power of the truth. The sinner when 
sleeping amid the vanities and shows of the world, is awakened 
to a sense oT the peril that threatens him. He sees his 
sinfulness ^in the sight of God, and his own utter inability to 
restore Jiimself to His lost image and favour. But in the 
depths of his despair he hears the voicj of the Redeemer saying 
“ Come jinto me, and I will ^ve you rest.” Hp is constrained 
to acce*pt the gracic^s invitation. Mis ears are unstopped, and 
his eyes opened ; and he is led to exclaim with Thomas “ My 
Lord and my God !” The Gos^pl irf all its fulness is believed, 
it i% received into bis heait. Having experienced the boundless 
power and inexhaustible riches of the Saviour's love, be commits 
j^^oul to His keeping, and relies entirely upon his work and 
“^merits for «ilvation. “ Being justified by faith, he has peace with 
God, through the Lor^ Jesus Christ,” Where this faith exists, n 
pTety will follow as the fruft of it. An earnest endeavour will 
De shown to know and to do the will of God. There will be no 
partiii surrender of the affections, no dalfying with sin or living 
in hft1;ptual (]jsi^ard of some positive command. Gffd, Who is 
infinitelj^oly,"* requires that all who profess * to . serve Him, 
should, according to their ^ility, reflect that h(3iness in their 
lives. They are to be perfeqjb, even at their Father in heaven 
. is perfect.^ And asVhen Mq^s descended from Uie mountain, 
some rays of the diving glory lingered on his countenance, and 
. to)^ the" i^eople that he had been with God^so £ouldthera- 
^di^cer-jpurity^ and beau'^ of the CUHstian'scharacter, evidence to 
"dr, that heiivii^s intercourse with his heavenly F^^. But all our 
approach es^o God Inustbe made throii^h^h» mediation of Christ* 
Jn His name we may come boldly to. the Thronb of Gracei 
loured that ihercy and grace v^^ot beiwithheld ffom us, . 
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IJiety, or the proper fulfilment of our duties to God, our 
n^ghbour and dhrselves, is the result of a knowledge of His 
infimte perfections and goodness, and of gratitude in the re* 
newed hea^ for the unspeakable blessings of the Gospel. »It is 
the chief inducement to Christian obedience, that by the faithful 
performance of duty, we advance the dory of Christ,' and hatstfin 
the triumph of Clj^ristianity in the That it should have 

been given to man to forward in any degrpe so grand event, 
is a wonderful instance of the divine condescension, restoring 
to him the dljgnity he had forfeited; and*' placing Mm again but 
Kttle lower than the angels. 

Piety is enforced upon (Our regard, not only by the prospect of 
on eternity of joy beyond the grave, but even by promised 
blessings that shdl result from it in this life. Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now is.** 
“ The curse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked ; but he 
blesseth the habitation of the just.** Piety requires, not only 
that we should possess a knowledge of God, and of the means 
of salvation, but that this knowledge should be progressive. It 
calls into active exercise ^1 the devout and holy afiections of the 
sanctified spirit, and directs them to God, as the only worthy 
object of their adoration. These afiections ere the soul of faith, 
without which, mere speculative belief, and all our services and 
observances, are valueless. Tli^ man of true piety loves God 
Bupremely, trusts in Him without re^rve, and in all circi^m* 
atances pays implicit obedience to His commands. He will be 
careful to see that the light which has been kindled within 
is not extinguished by the deceitfulness of sin ; and ^ill strive, 
by the diligent use of the means of grace, and ^specially by 
contmued and earnest prayer, to nourish and cherish it, so that 
it may shine brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 

To the attainment and development of personal piet^, the 
evils of fne present commercial system offer m^j<«a^Qg^6.obsta ' 
des ; the mere 'serious, as it has been but too customary to over- 
look them, or to give them a more cursory consideration than their 
importance demands. We jfiave iQst ourselves in generalities. 
Sufficiently clive, perhups'; to giaut evils ’'and thejr ii^jurious 
effects, we jj^ve neglect tl^ mdtitucte of lesser ones, which 
are , all the more dangerous firom their apparent in5ighifici;moe* 
Sabbath-hareaking! srvearing,'" drankeni|,ess, indffference to, ot 
contempt^ of ^ligion, gross violatkms of moralit^^, are res^ls 
which dbsorb our ott^ticn, When we shoultf ra^beq.be working 
to Gonnteiact the acl^ive influences around us which tend to 
dhvel(^ and draw forth these** corrupt tendencies of the heart%’ 
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ft is true that the natural deprairitj of man is the grand causa 
indisposing tojthe reception of the truth. But it i^no less true, that 
there are* causes and circumstances at work in society, which 
•strengthen this aversion to God, Many of these have a nega- 
tive 6r preventive character ; they are not so much temptations 
to drai^j afcray tlve soul from God, as barriers erected in the path 
tliata leadfe to Him. •A pEin may hear the word , but ** the 
care of^ this world, and ffie deceitfulness oferiches, choke the 
^ word, he becometh unfruitful.*'* Even to the Christiania 
^ strengthened as he is by power from on high, this world is a 
scene oi great rfe has* ever to watch and pray, that he 

• Aay not fall from me ^faith.* How perilous, then, is their con- 
dition, who have nothing but their owft confused ideas of virtue 

• to guide them ; and how ceaseless should he our efforts t(f 
remove all obstacles which hinder the approach of the soul to God. 

. One of the most conspicuous of these, and^ one which has 
great influence in the commercial world, is, the waht of time for 
serious reflection. While there have been many sudden con- 
versions, men being, as it were, at once brought to the knowledge 
of »the tiwth, we believe that this is not the ordinary course of 
the Divine proceedings. Real piety ts not a transient fit of 
enthusi||iam ; nor like the morning cloud, which soon passes away. 
It results from a kilDwledge of God*and His will, and from the 
awakened desire to serve Him with (|11 our mind, and soul, and 
strength. In order that jmen should become religious, it is of 
greft importance that they should have the opportunity of re- 
flecting on their condition, on the requirements of the perfect 
God, and on the appointed means by which the claims of 
^ that law can be satisfiq^. But as business is now conducted, 
ipjiltitudes ape so engrossed by it, its cares take so strong a 
lyld upon their minds, that they give their attention*to nothing 
besides. With some men this is voluntary ; with the greater 
numbSt it is* mmpulsopy, the fault mainly resting jrith the 
. eager to outstrip his rivals, an^to accumulate 

a fortune. For this purpose hp will keep his people atwVork fifteen 
or sixteen hours a day. And when, at jiine or ten o’clock in the 
evening, the labors ^of the day are •clps^, and the shopman, or 

• * clerk, thinks how h*e shall fimploy th*e nour that ft his, before 

he retires to rest, he finds thai hisvnind and body arcsso jaded as 


•to^siiiclh^e him to mental exertipn. He then probably, to 
^ •h^ak'^'tie* dull* monotony cf his lot, takes a dhunter in the streets, 
* v^re it is ^elbqjn l\p can obtain neither ph 3 rsical Aov moral good. 
.At the hoiv when he leaves busindls, iitSrary institutes and 


^jj^ietfes are about closing, and religious services are over. This 
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last fact especially demands our attention. We ask professing 
Christians, who ^e employers, whether it is not thpir duty to see 
that all under them may have the opportunity of attending the 
house of God, at least, one evening in the course of the m 
working days of the week? They recommend them 'perht^s to 
be regular in their attendance on the first day, and Mqpce the 
duty and delight of observing it. jrhi% is very pri>p€r<>a£d 
necessary ; but th«: public worship of God ought surely not to be 
confined to the Sabbath. ^The prevalence of such a n^ion is an 
indication of a low spirituality in the Church. The Christian 
employer knows, from his own experience, the, b tessings which 
result from attendance on the public ordinwi^ of the GospeP; • 
end it should be his aim to place those blessings within the reach 
*bf all who aro connected with him. * '' < 

Not only are young men generally prevented from attending 
religious services during the vrorking-ckys of the week, but they 
have absolutely no time for private meditation. If society offers 
us many advantages, it has likewise its drawbacks and its dan- 
gers. Constant association with our fellow-men, day after day, 
without the interposition of an hour's solitude, begets^a trifling 
and frivolous habit of mird. Casual converse with the multitude 
of men having different objects, manners, and disposition^, whom 
the man of business meet^ encourages mef;.tal dissipation. As 
society is now constitute^, their conversation, of course, is all 
respecting the fashions and doings of the present life. They are 
impatient of abstractions. They eschew principles, They 4ook 
with contempt on those whom the;y call “ day-dreamers” and 

star-gazers,” who are aspiring after a nobler Iffe, and an 
ruptible inheritance. The men of the y^orld show that “where' 
the treasure is, there will the heart be also.” Their positioij, is 
wholly in this life, and they avow it. From constant associati^ 
with them, there is danger of being changed into their likeness. 
Occasio^ solitude — ^periods set apart for self-^xarminaticfii — are 
necessary to t^e health of the soul : this is prpTjjtTkiiiTxJh^ TTpf 
' rience of great and good of ages. When a man retires 

for a time from the wo^ld, and meditates alone on his spiritual 
condition, he feels most sfrnngly the presence of God. His sm 
in rejecting ^he invitafions of liiec*Gospel comes before him, and; 
his conscience is arouaed : i^d as dn (the silent hdhra of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, Eliphaz trembled dt4he> 
sight of an unearthlj^ visiop ; so, in thee time of sdituder'IKiill^b . 
sinner ofttimeK he full of fear, as the spectie oj^ past txSms- 
gressious^ises hefdVa hiifi. In the hurry and hustle* of husmess, 
.amid the eager crowd ever ^manoeuvring and planning to 

, f , 
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wealth, the voice of conscience may be stifled ; but when with- 
drawn from '^at commotion, it makes itself ]^eard, and reealla 
man to a sense of his immortality, and of a judgment to come. 
'Men of high spirituality and holiness have felt the benefit and 
even •the necessity of retirement. Our Saviour Himself ofteh 
withdr^wVrom the society of His disciples, that He might hold 
n&Her cofnin union wi4h t^ Father. 

Althdugh religion is no complicated scieBce, requiring sys- 
' tematic saidy for its oompreheusion, ySt is knowledge an essential 
, part of it. This knowledge may be simple in its character, con- 
versant sonly wit-Jj^Jhe few fifhdamental truths of the Christian 

• ffdth ; but still it nfust^ exist.* We have no authority for calling 
any man religious, who does not possesS this knowledge. Faith, 

• in fact,* which results from mere states of unnd, and is not base# 


upon a knowledge of God and His revealed will, is a delusion. 

, One thing is certain — that no progress can be made in the reli- 
gious life, if njeditation, prayer, and the study of the Scriptures 
are neglected. We are to sear^t the sacred oracles — which cer- 
tainly implies more than a cursory and languid perusal of them. 
We are axhorted to pray without ceasing, to continue instant in 
prayw ; and for this, time and opportunity are necessary. 
Every^sh^re in the sacred writings is the duty of extending our 
knowledge of God fend the plan of* salvation strongly enforced 
upon us. The Apostle Peter, at thj conclusion of his second 
epistle, after noticing the^destruction to which ignorant pervert- 
ersfef the Scriptures are exposed, sets plainly before the Chris- 
tian disciple the way of escape, which is to “ grow in grace, and 
.in knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Clirist." Nor 
are the Scriptures les^ explicit as to our duty to cultivate a 
st^'ong and lively fiiith, and the holy and pure affections, which 

S Lve their origin in a heart regenerated by the pdWer of the 
oly Ghost. 

Th?qucstioi^op us now to decide is, — Is our businejp so con- 
• dnrti*d i(|,fTT of the proper and habitual ful^lment of^ these 

duties ? Is a sufficient portion of our time set ^part for this 
purpose } This may, in some^ases, b^ answered in the affirma- 
tive ; but they form but a •small minority. Any one who has 
, • remarked iie late liour to Vrhich numfiers of shftps ore kept 
open, and*at the same time recollects, that when thay are closed 


is by no means at «n end,, may form ^ome idea of the 
^ 'ixmltifud^s who ore, in effect, doomed to mcfral slavery. 

TVade * jji ajl parts of Eiirope, long regarded by the 
higher and professional classes as a degrading employ^jpent; and, 
oqpasionally, Okt this' day we have ^idence4ihat the feeling is not 
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quite extinct. While this notion is too puerile and ridiculous to 
be argued againsj, it might be profitable to inqujre in what it 
originated. Antipathies as well as affections are the result of 
some qualities in the exciting object. What is the cause of the ’ 
dfstaste for*trading pursuits, shewn by the highly-educated^ and 


aristocratic circles, and for that idea of inferiority atta(^e|i to it, * 
which, in Russia, for example, reacted si’ch a point,Hhat toy 
noble who engaged in it forfeited his rank.^ While w^lieli eve 
this sentiment to be ond of the most foolish forms An which 


human pride has manifested itself, there are considerations which 
may serve to explain its existence.* Alf use M ^a fior is 4n itself 
highly honorable. It has indeed l^een jnsfituted by God, whd 
has ordained that, in thcf sweat of our brow wc shall earn our 
Bread. And. there is something peculiarly ungraceful ‘in the 
conduct of those who, exempted by prosperous circumstances 
from the necessity of working for their subsistence, affect a 
contempt for fnclustry. We are to bear in mind, however, that the 
mass of mankind judge of principles and systems by the conduct 
of those who profess, or practise them. There is a. dignity in 
labor, and honors and success attend it. The hand of the 
diligent maketh rich.” '*»Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness, he shall stand before princes.” Still it is possible /or the 
industrial and trading clashes, by the forniation of repulsive 
habits of mind and mannei^, to throw discredit upon trade itself 
in the opinion of those not engaged^ in those pursuits. This 
prejudice against trade and traders, may be repelled as hdfety, 
partial, and unjustifiable. But although they who repel from 
their lips the invigorating draught of truth, when offered k^an.^ 
unsightly oup, fall into a serious eri’or, i/. is no less* a fault to 
throw over the beautiful form of truth the robe ofouiicouthnq^s 
and vulgarly. Why do we not sec more generally diffuse^ 
amongst trading communities, that politeness which springs from 
a good ' 4part, and a respect for ourselves and flfcers, and that 
intelligence whiph ordinary good sense and obse^piAttiwijEMay^ive^ 
and which ldp,ds him who possesses it, to form a juster estimate, 
of his duties as a moral a^d respomsiblc agent. 

Constant engagement in •traffic oand barter has no elevating 
tendency. The endeavour to obtftin Ihe upper-hand of those 
with whom ive have to deal — 4o mak,e good bargains— the hig- 
gling and scheming, and thousand petty artifice^, whidl^in • 
these days of stern Competition arc unscrupulously resOrfedl^ 
tend to narrows ♦ the sphere, and to lessen tjie ^tftngth of the 
intellect ; ^at the sfifme title, \)lunting the delicacy the moral 
sense. Tke consequence is, tjiat mental and moral obligations 
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have been overlooked and slighted. The contracted round which 
the mind htts long been accustomed to take^ indisposes It to 
^ travel out of the beaten track. Having been exercised only upon 
fixii^ values, or upon speculation in the stocks, it turns with 
reluctance to consider the higher problems of existence. As a 
’igan has bfeen thus devoted to business, and there are many 
suA, apJroaches the^on<jhision of his life, the question will force 
itself ujlni him, Am I prepared for t^e futili&e that awaits me ? 
It is well if, even thdn, awakened to his lost condition, he tlies at 
once to Him, who now^offers Himself as his Saviour, and will 
^hortly*be his Butrin very many instances, the world 

and its interests hold their wretched worshipper with too firm a 
grasp ^ the chain is too strongly rivetted to be broken. Perhaps 
his place of business is ornamented with maxims inculcating tne 
saving of time. He has been the first there at an early hour of 
the morning, and the last to leave the place at pight. Wliat an 
infatuation is'*that which strains, every nerve to gather together 
a little gold, and makes no provision to secure the blessings of 
eternity ! • 'Jhus is the necessity of consecrating a portion of each 
day to •religious duty clearly apparent. It is a religious duty 
itself. We have endeavoured to point*out the fatal consequences 
of all«^ing business to monopolize the affections and powers of 
the soul ; and wo Rave done so, wilh the intention of arousing a 
jealousy for its immortal interests. tWe would see the spirit of 
reljgion introduced into husinels ; and the method and perse- 
verance of business carried into religion. To carry this out in 
practice, it is necessary that there should be stated times for 
rehj^ious duties, which periods should be adhered to, with the. 
same scrupulous exociness as the appointments of business. It 
w true that 'our whole lives^hould be one act of reli^ous service ; 
^hat, ** whether we eat or drink, or whatever we doA^e are to do 
all t% the glory of God.” liut this general precept in no way 
^exonerates ug^^m the special duties w'bich we are qpmipanded 
*t.o fuftfi^ Yet •many act as though such were ihe case. They 
admit the general proposition, that their lives should be holy, and 
,yet neglect the use of the Appointed means to promote piety. 
They profess to observe a general tav» pnly to break it in all its 
particula^^ ; as we have hSard Sabbath-«breakerf justify their 
conduct by the asseition, that Hi days are equally holy. The 
tsuth is, •that unless a definite time is fixed upon dmly, and 
rigidly adlie^ed to, the Claims of buftness will l>ecome constantly 
more pressiSg«» and religion be forgotten altogether. He who 
professed tS consecrate all his life to it, will find, on sulf examine- 
^ tion, that ha has been living without Qhd in the world. It is 
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tlie plain duty of employers to give the employed time and 
opportunity for religious improvement. This, simple justice 
requires from them. If not themselves Christian men, 'they must^ 
Bee they are, at least, not justified in placing obstacles iq the 
way of others, to prevent them from obtaining a knowledge- of 
the truth. With truly Christian employers, there c^^^^be no 
need to press the question. Not only fvill they ofef every 
facility to those untier thejn for the attainment and advj^ncement 
of piety, but they will also, by their exampfe, and the exertion of 
their influence, seek to lead them ipto tlw right way. 

We have already had occasion tp remark jfeiie great benefit of 
retirement, showing how^ much spiritual^ good may be derived 
from it. Of course, in itself, retirement is^ nothing; but* where 
the seeds of truth have been implanted in the heart, it affords a 
Boil favourable to their growth. In the whirl and bustle of busi- 
ness, they are liable to be dispersed and lost If they germinate, 
it is only as file flower which opens its budding "beauty to the 
morning sun, and droops and dies before the evening has come. 
The atmosphere of the world is ungenial to the development of 

spiritual life. Silence and solitude tend to 

« 

• ** Nurse the tender thought 

To reason; and <Ai reason build rcsoive, 

That column of true majesty in man.” 

« 

When light first rises on a soifl long» buried in the darkness of 
sin, it is apt to think, that could other men see that light, tney 
would hail it with gladness. But the men of the world listen to 
narratives of such experiences with cold and chilling indifferfllce, 
and show that they have neither part itor lot in the matter. 
The crowd, each eagerly bent on some phantom joy — butterflies 
shaping theur course wherever some fancied sweet is to b£ 
gathered — have no sympathy with the serious and the giyatest 
realities of life. They^regard the truly religious igan as the dis- 
turber of their j^easures, and exert against him*®lthe f^Souirces 
of ridicule and contempt. They will tolerate a feeble piety,* if 
such it may be called, wlwch comjfromises principle by allowing 
to pass unchallenged words tfnd actions which merit its rebuke. 
But the true soldier of the 'Cross, wBo marches intrepidly forward 
in the road set before him, tnu^ expect t<5 encounter opposition. 
He will feel the necessity of constantly renewing his strength, 
he will find much to iiscourfige him in his intercourse with the 
world. His iflotive^, hon^ever pure and disint€^''e'§ted, will be 
misrepresented. He \fill often, like Abdiel amid the rebel host 
of Satan, have to uphoh|. single-handed, the honour and glory eff 
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the Saviour. If of a sensitive character, it is impossible that be 
should not sometimes feel depressed at the Jiostility displayed 
towards him. There is no grief more poignant than that expe- 
’ rienced bj the young and susceptible heart, when the kindest 
actions are spurned, and its good wishes and prayers treated 

* tfoltprapt*. The young Christian, however, need not be 
diAeardned at this;i His Divine Master endured all that malice 
and opAsition could invent: “ He was desp^ed and rejected of 
men ; a^ Man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” Surely it 
is enough if ^the scrvaqf be as his Master, and the disciple as his 

^Lord. • I’he youthful convert is not left to combat alone ; the 
Spirit of grace and consolation will support him: and, thus 
armed, he can with calmness “ face a frowning vrorld.** 

There is no time fo which he looks forward with more deligltfe, 
than the few moments he can spend alone with God, and in com- 
munion with his own heart. But it is a serious evil, that in 
many large houses of business^ this opportunity 'can seldom be 
enjoyed. During the day, the Christian best shows his piety by 
the industry and zeal with wdiich he serves his employer ; and it 
would *not be right to allow even the reading of the Bible to 
inteMcre with his duty. But when the labours of the day are 
over,«hlJ should be allowed the opportunity of ^spending an hour 
or two alone. are aware of tne difficulty of practically car- 
rying this out in a large establishment ; but it is a subject well 
worthy the consideration^ of those employers who have already 
dSne much for tlie spiritual welfare of those under them. 

#1. — Associates. — Constant association even with good 
men, to .the deprivati^ju of all retirement, is an undesirable state 
A)f life. Bat in the case ^efore us, the young Christian, or the 
•hopeful enquirer, is thrown into society every way^fitted to cor- 
rup^and harden the heart. Nor is he ever beyond the range of 
their influen^^ Even when he retires to*rest, and wojjld willingly 

* exefieise hisf wjsiughts upon sacred subjects, hg‘ is compelled to 
listen to conversation, of which it is not speaking;*too harshly to 
say, that it frequently runs* into impiety and licentiousness. If 
his principles and, feelinggP become Jciyiwn, as they soon will be, 
his position becomes still nfore unenviable. TheP enmity of the 
human tieart to the manifestatiHi of religion in 8j;iother, reveals 
itself in *a thousand petty annoyances which cannot be described. 
They are^uflderstood, and doubtless remetnbered, by all who have 
experienced them. The ribald jpst, the emptj* sneer at religious 
ordinancel, the impiftation of hypocritiaaf motives^ the constant 

^ •assertion tl^t scepticism is the«prero^{itive of manhood, and the. 
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undisguised contempt shewn to all who walk by faith» are some 
of the forms in ^hich the opposition of the worldly-minded 
manifests itself. 

To the Christian, who is well rooted and grounded in the truth, 
this opposition may be harmless ; it may even, if he is of. a 
prayerful and watchful spirit, be made conducive to his^piritual * 
advancement. It may stimulate him JUi higher aspirations after 
the divine life, and io greater zeal in the cause of Chrifa! But 
on the other hand, while, like a lofty clifP, he presents an appa- 
rently unbroken front to the ocean of C(gTuption, ^hose billows 
break around him, the process of disintegration may be pfoceed-^ 
ing. The consistency of his character ynay be impaired; the 
rock which appeared so firm may crumble away. If he has per- 
ufitted self-sufficiency to obtain an influence over his mind, he 
wiU be thrown off his guard, and will be unprepared to sustain 
the attacks of the world. When he least expects it he may find 
the enemy in possession of the citadel. The declension of the 
soul from goodness, while a deeply mournful subject, is yet one 
full of instruction and warning. It is not generally at *once that 
it sulHnits to sinful temptation. It does not suddenly 'forsake 
** wisdom’s ways,*’ and walk boldly in the broad road ; but begins 
by slightly and occasionally wandering from the path V)f life. 
And there is nothing which so contributes t^ this deviation ns 
evil companionship! For ak the very moment when the eternal 
interests of the soul are in jeopafdy, wq, may be under the delu- 
sion that we are merely gratifying an amiable feeling, or showing 
a sociality of temper, by taking part in the pleasures of our 
friends. Very often indeed, a kind and amiable disppsitioiF is 
the source of danger to the young Christian. He has. an aver- 
sion to being thought morose and unsocial ; and to av^oid such a 
reputation hd is led to share in schemes and actions, which, onf 
calm reflection, he disapproves. They may not be posi^vely 
vicious, but they are of character highly inimic^l^ spirituality ^ 
of mind. That yiey are so will soon be evidewffMn his'^lSor^ * 
declension, will listen in silence to immoral expressions 
which he once openly condemned, %ind actions, which he. knows 
to be sinful, will he sufgsrpdv to pafcs unrep^pved, and to this 
extent at least he countenanced. Whe}! this stage has beert reached, 
the descent isifopid into the " df^ror of the»’wicked.*' It is acce- 
lerated by the influience of his., companions in the same^house of 
business ; and the morb.so, as many of ttiem may be jjitelligeat 
young men, though theoretic professors of the mwefiity founded 
on the falsCci philosophy which asserts the sufficiency*^of human 
nature to purify and save ^tself. ^ ^ 
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To sufch views as these the youthful mind, when but slightly 
cultivated, is -singularly prone. The presumption of a partially 
enlightened ignorance is well known ; and it is a truth, ** that 
fools^rush .in where angels fear to tread.” In this age especially, 
so remarkable above all preceding ones for a restle*ss spirit of 
’enquiry^ Ahere Is a likelihood of being led away by shallow 
reaSbnerx who make •it t!>eir boast that they call in question all 
the prinifples of religion, morals, and ^ocictyV' Investigation we 
know is not only a irtght but a duty : and no progress can be 
made in science, or evei^in spirituality, without it. But what we 
, jjomplaSi of is, not that investigation is carried too far, but that 

* it is not carried further* When truths ^are offered for our recep- 
tion, pj^rporting to be the Word of God, we are commanded tg ^ 

* search the Scriptures whether these things are so ; but this is 
one of the last authorities that many think of consulting. The 

* opponents of the Bible seldom condescend to read it. We are to 

“prove all things,” but at the same time to “liold fast that 
which is good.” But this is a very different spirit from that of 
modern scepticism, which would exclude God from his own 
universe*; it is the spirit of well-directed inquiry which is opposed 
to that atheistic temper which, like tlfe moping owd, to borrow 
the lari^age of Coleridge — ^ * 

“ Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 

Drops his blue fringed-lids, aUd holds them close, 

And hooting at4he glonous sun in heaven, 

• Cries out, ‘ Where is it? 

Very frequently sceptical opinions are embraced by young men 
from^persofial vanity ; from a desire to exhibit to others their • 
independence and superior sagacity. In this case thef cannot be 
cdhsidered as inquirers aftoi truth — as those who seeking 
titer God if haply thej may find Him. On the contrary, we find 
in thfiin an arrogance and dogmatism far greater than was ever 
^lowTji^ any^ijkits of the religionists whom*they sabitteily oppose. 

.The man wh8,'*with seriousness and sobriety , ^nt^rs upon the 
investigation of religious subjects, deserves respeef?^ he is doing 
that which is enjoined upon* him by God Himself. But the 
.temper and conduct* of such, a man will be wbollj^ diverse from 
^ that of the numerous, and, Ve |^, increasing class of unbe- 
lievers, who, while entertaining some loose and gerfbral concep- 
tion of jfresiding Deity, deny thp fact of ^ revelation, as well as 
the-4;ruth that it reveals*; question the iminortalitj of the soul ; 
and acknowj^lige no law of duty but theiy own interests and 
inclinations. Some of them, indeed, deny the exitetence of a 
^jTiritual substance, distinct in itJ natuie from matter. They 
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maintain that man is a piece of finely arranged material mechan- 
ism ’'and nothingf more The danger to the young' disciple from 
association with men holding these opinions, is augmented, when 
their characters are what is commonly termed moral aad respect- 
able ; when they show a regard for the decencies of life ; and 
are free 'from the grosser vices. Their virtues ate so. Aaiiy falae 
jewels, which dazzle the understanding, anfl draw it offifronf the 
consideration of motives apd principles on which alone rflal good- 
ness can be founded. Piety, that is worthj^ the name, must be 
based on Christian principles — it ti^ust spring from, love to God, 
and a desire for His glory. To r^st on any other founhation , 
to build upon the sand. ^Therefore mustrthe Christian beware of 
substituting a lifeless morality for faith. He must continually 
renew the inner life by “ celestial fire and, keeping a watch 
over the heart, and seeing that all is right there, he cannot fail 
to exemplify, ii\ his daily walk and conversation, that he is a 
child of God. Having a sure word of proi)hecy,«an unalterable 
standard by which all actions can be tested, he will not be too 
much attracted by a moral behaviour, which originates only in a 
desire to win the applause of ourselves and others. * 

Nor will the corrext ’’performance of social and civil ’duties 
excite his highest admiratipn if the out thing is waAting ; of 
blind him to the irreligious sentiments it is possible to entertain 
even with apparent moral excellence. And, in association daily 
with his companions in business, he# will he cautious how he 
assents to principles, simply because they are advocated by men 
of unblemished repute. He has the law and the testimony, and 
his duty is clear. The trumpet that summons him t(4 the Chris- 
tian conflict gives no uncertain sound. The star that rose on 
the expectant gaze of the eastern ««ages when th^y sought fee 
child Jesus, shines, to the eye of faith, with an ever brightening 
glory. The Sun of Righteousness, which, to the limited jiew of 
man, first rosp in obscurity, has burst upon* ^e nations in 
unclouded m^ecty. '‘The mountains and ths’^ls WCSL out 
before Him -into singing, and all the trees of the field clap their 
hands." Th 6 Lord is a eun ; and to those who walk uprightly 
is the unfailijig source ^f isplritual life. “He will guide them^ 
by His counsel." ^ But if the light of this gloriou^* Sun is to 
reach us, wl> must not be buried in the depths of a vast forest of 
cares and amhitibns^ nor, l&e the miner, continue "Working in’ 
darkness, careless and undhsirous of beholding tlie Vght of 4^1ay. 
To those whd walk.uprigjitly^ not with their thau^hts and affec- 
tions bent^ downwards to the earth, this sun is ever visible — it 
knows no eclipse, and* fhall never set. , * ^ 
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When the Christian feels doubtful as to the course he should 
take, he has only to look upward, into an unqlouded heaven, to 
^be reassufed. In the darkest night of his pilgrimage, through 
the ijiost perplexing and intricate ways, a light is offered for his 
feet and a lamp for his path. He is not only the Veceiver of 
*gk)n?^-^l)l is to ‘give it forth. It is his to shine as a light in the 
world. ^ r The path bf the* just is as a shining light.'* Indeed, 
BO plenwous is the provision made, by di<9!ine grace, and so 
glorious the promise^ that it is matter for surprise how any one 
who has once,been maefe free^ in Christ can return again to the 
, jollies of the world. Yet ^irreligious books, and a frivolous 
disposition of mind, sometimes contribute to this result ; but we 
are persuaded that the great majority of such backslidings ar^ 
attributable to bad companionship. ‘ 

It is of course necessary, in business, that intercourse should 
be held with men of no religion. There can be no such thing as 
seclusion frora the world; nor, -if there could, would it be 
desirable. Man is, by nature, a social being. When Christ was 
upon earth he passed a life of labour and active beneficence.. 
And th(^ who, on pretence of fostering the religious life, exclude 
men from all intercourse with the worlfl, act against the precepts 
and exathple of the Founder of Christianity. Btlt, though this 
intercourse is nece^ary, we are not to shut our eyes to the evils 
and dangers by which it is accompanied. On this point the 
language of the Scripture® is most distinct and explicit ; and we 
arc convinced, from the multiplied exhortations and warnings 
given on this subject, that the inspired writers regarded inter- 
com^ with the wicked as one of the most formidable obstacles ■ 
that presents itself in the Christian's course. “^Enter not 
into the path of the wicked* and go not in the way^f evil men. 
Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away.^' ** If 
sinneif entice thee, consent thou not. My son walk not thou in 
^he way with refrain thy foot from* their jjath.”# ** Be ye 
not un^ually jinked together with unbelievers : rfor what fellow- 
ship hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? anti what com- 
jnunion • hath light with daAness ?'*• The avoidance of evil 
associates 4s enjoined as a di(by, an^ bles^ngs are annexed to the 
observanq^ of the command ; while, at the same time it is 
regarded as an essential element in the Christiah character. 

" Blessed ^is the man who* walketh not in the counsel of the 
un^dly, iv>i?**standeth In the way Of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the sdbmfal.” The Psalmist ^ays,-““ Dd^art from me 
ye wicked men ; for I will keep the comm^hdments of my God." 
^ch are soin^ of the testimonies cf ScrijTture ; and they should 
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encourage, in the Christian, an habitual spirit of watchfulness 
and*praycr. Fo% while his affections may not* be positively 
flilienated from God, the exercise of them may, by the evil 
influence of his associates, become weak and feeble. His piety, 
instead of* advancing towards maturity with a strong and 
vigorous ^owth, will be sickly and stunted ; displaying Imt little 
of that luxuriance and beauty whv>h we ftcpect to se^in a*soul 
watered by the Ri^r of I^ife. His eiyoymcnt of religiius ordi- 
nances will be decreased ; and, instead o^ progressing daily in 
the knowledge of Christ, he will ^become stationj\ry, if he does 
not absolutely retrograde. As on cold and wintry da/motiop , 
is essential to the warmth and health of Jthe body, so is it with 
Jhe soul existing in a wor\d remote from the centre of spiritual 
life and heat.* Stagnation, if it does not destroy religious life in * 
the soul, will cripple its energies. Safety is to be found only in 
advancement. .We are to “ go on unto* perfection.” Travelhrs ' 
who have ascended high mountains, or who have been otherwise 
exposed to the effects of severe cold, have felt an overpowering 
.sensation of drowsiness creep over them, to which* if*they yield, 
they know that death will be the consequence. Thus, tdo, is the 
Christian often tempted •to cease from the conflict, to lay ^own 
his arms, and td resign himself to a disgraceful and dhitgerous 
repose. But h(5 ihould remember that it is ^le that persevereth 
to the end that shall be saved, and that in due season he shall 
reap if he faint not. * • 

In the material universe, absolute rest does not exist. From 
the sunbeam, which travels at the rate of two hundred thousand 
miles in a second of time, to the lefty mountain, which seeflfe so 
firmly baseti as to have been coiled “ elF3rnal,” all is- in move- 
ment. The thousands of worlds hung ’ip in the firrtlament above 
us, move on through the centuries with a sublime order ; thay 
are as constant and regular in their movements, and as iqpgnifi- 
cent in tlieir glory, a8*when to the rapt ear of Vi^Pssilmist they 
declared the glory of God, and their words went^ftrth to^tfe ends 
of the worl(5s And while there has been no cessation to their 
harmony, the earth has gfone its <feaseless rounds. Tho genera- 
tions of men, in one vast aiid unbroken proctssion, have marcbei^ 
onwards to tteir rest. We a|g treading on the dust df departed 
nations. Htiman hearts, however virtuoils and strong, 

“ Still ^ike muffled drums are iKjating 
Fuiferal irfarchcs to the grave.” 

* • 

But death becomes thp sotirce'of life/ ^ ^ 

Speaking of the chp.nges in constant progress around us from 
chemical agencies, Prof€ssor F^iv^nes remarks ; “ We are alrea&^p 
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permitted to see, more or less perfectly, many links of this won- 
derful chain pf actions. We see the carbonic acid, water,. and 
ammonia, .bone, earth, and the alkalies, restored to the air and the 
•earth by the breathing of the animal during life, and by the 
decay of its body after death, employed in forwarding 4ihe growth 
and mjjjnlenance of another and different race of organic beings 
—the vc/letables, naigely, of the field and forest, which, under 
the inflti^ce of the sun*s ligRt, decompose th^ carbonic acid and 

• ammonia, restore a gjjeat part of the dxygen to the atmosphere, 
and em])loy the remaining elements in the formation of those 
comj)liciited products ofbrgaific life, which art yet in vain endea- 

• fours to imitate. Life and ’death succeed, and are dependent 
upon each other ; the individual perishes, but the race remains/* 

• Science has been able to discover no fixed or immoyeable particlfe 
in the universe. 

This motion, which is«the universal characteristic of the works 
of God, is impressed also upon His noblest work — the human 
soul. It may well be doubted, whether it is possible for the 
soul to repiain in a purely quiescent state ; a tendency to such a 
state is #pi)osed to improvement : and the virtues and powers of 
the soul are not exempt from that ]#w of development which 
govern^ ^very other department of creation. Hence, if we find 
we are not advanciag in the Divinef life, in all probability we are 
falling back again into the world, however backward and reluc- 
tant we may be to recognise the fact. The first duty, on dis- 
covering that such is our position, is, to separate at once and 
entirely from those who have been instrumental in drawing us 
froirySod. In houses of business, it is not possible for a young 
man to be physically aljsent from the society of those yvhom it is 
hjp duty to ^void ; but he may be separate from them in the 
^irit of his mind. At the same time, his conduct towards them 
should be such as a desire for their eternal welfare will prompt. 

An* estimate of the evils of the presgit system o^ business 
. WoulcS%ercfoi'%i Je incomplete, if it did,not class^bvil-companion- 
sliip as one of the greatest ojbstacles to the attainm^t and deve- 
lopment of personal piety. Though not an evil peculiar to the 
Commercial system, since it operates* in all ranks and occupations, 

/ it yet marks its effects in tlftkt system* tSo specially^ ta be passed 
over in cdh sidering the,subject of^his essay. In la^e houses of 

• business particularly, where young men reside^ together, and are 
therefore constantly thrown into e^h oy!ter*s society, this evil 
wil/* produce (%it| natural results. We have gi’^en it somewhat 
prominent notice, because we believe* that ’employers hq,yy the 
ppwer greatly to mitigate its influence. Rut to this end a great 
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change must take place in what we may term, the narrow eti- 
quette of the commercial world. The employer iqust feel, that 
when his bill of ^salaries and wages is settl^, he has not dis- 
charged all his obligations : the most weighty of these remain* 
for settlement, and cannot be paid in gold. He stands in*rela- 
tions to ithose whom he superintends, which demandifq^ their 
proper fulfilment as much care and c^nsciegtiousness aJ those of 
the family or the sjjite. V * 

The em^oyed, indeed, Mave a prior claim,to his regard. They 
it is who, by their labour and skill, furnish him with the means 
of sustaining his position in society. He enters 'busintos, per- 
haps, with a small capital, which, ^ly their industry, is rapidlj 
augmented. Due aHowatoce being made for the benefit of his 
<fwn superintendence- and skill, it is yet true that the inefease of 
his gains is mainly owing to their exertions. We are afraid tliat 
this fact is often willingly put out of view. We admit reluctantly 
a truth, which^we conceive runs counter to our inte^jests. Though 
much senseless theorising has taken place on the rights of labour, 
still we are to remember that labour has its rights. These true 
rights are not opposed to the interest of the capitalist, bet are in 
accordance with it ; and enlightened employer will always be 
their most strennous defender. If a Christian man, he iK^j^l need 
no Act of Parliament to compel him to give tiberal remuneration 
to those who deserve it, IJy the existing laws of society, he has 
a right to obtain labour at as cheap a rate as possible ; but it 
does not follow that he is justified in always exercising that right. 
A higher law steps in to control him. Let the wealthy employer 
turn his attention to those passages of Scripture, wher% the 
claims of tlie poor are enforced. They jire very numerous, and 
are profitable for reproof and instruction. He will rise from tj^e 
perusal of them, not the advocate of an equal distribution qf 
property, but with the resolve, that his high responsibilities shall 
be faithfu^y discharge^l, and that his hands shall be purS from 
fraud and opprefesion. . ^ * 

Whether er not labour is at present adequately remunerated, 
is a question upon which we shay not now enter; but in either 
case, it is the duty of every employer to encourage a^ moral and 
religious behaviour in alT wliom he i^perintends. It matters not 
if he be a idkii making no religious profession, his duty remains 
the same. Whatever his personal life may be, he cai^not be in- 
sensible to the advi^nls^^es ^ich religion offers to* its followers ; 
and he should# beware how, in addition to burthering his con- 
science .with his owH •trarfsgressions, he incurs tne rtjproaches of 

those whom he has seduced by^ his evil example. • c 

•» ^ 
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An employer has immense influence, either for good or for 
evil. He can give a tone to the whole conversation and maiyiers 
of his establishment. He can encourage, by® his support and 
•commendation, those who are walking in the right way ; with 
the rtckleds he can exert his authority, to prevent any .open mani*> 
festatioji »f immorality, while, at the same time, he “ allures to 
brighter nvbrlds, and Jeads the way.” It is his interest to set a 
good c3^jmple to the emplbj^, for he will work best who works 
from the highest motives. Besides, it^will infrease his influence, 
for goodness must ciways awaken respect. Obedidhce may be 
yieldedato aifthority anti power from a variety of motives ; but 
* ^hen he who exercises that^authority, does so in the spirit of 
moderation and good-Virill — when he •exemplifies those virtues 
» which ^ive grace and dignity to character — he will win th« * 
regard of those under him, and obtain their best exertions. 
Knowing that pure ard upright conduct will be favourably 
regarded by Jiirn, a strong motive will be held out to the 
employed to follow the right; hnd they will have the satis- 
faction of, feeling, that while they are gratifying him they 
are doling so in accordance with the soundest dictates of their 
consciences. 

— Physicai^ Exhaustion » inducing an Apathbtic 
Spirit in regard to Spiritual Things. — In considering the 
obstacles to piety presented byjour 8ommercial system, we must 
not* omit the physical evifs occasioned by over-employment. As 
it is true of the body, that if one member suffer all the members 
suflgjj with it, so is it true of man collectively, that the mind and 
body reactfon each other. . - - - 

Every day shews us how the smallest physical inconveniences 
yill affect the temper and minds of men of no mean under- 
standing. Bodily indisposition, even changes in the weather 
or temperature, may render a man pdtulont and morose, who 
©ther:d|e is zip® agreeable companion. And, cn th^ contrary, 
general benevofence and amiability of character anay be the 
result largely of a happy ^ysical constitution. The mode in 
which mind acts upon matter, or ip fetum is affected by it, is 
now, ando probabl/ wUl remain, a mjrstery. But jthat this re- 
ciprocal influence exists theSfe be no question. And the 
point th^t now claims ouf attention, is whether the physical 
exhaustion produced by over-em^pyment does not disincline 
the ' mind tc^ the consideration of religious truth. One of the 
most impo'ian? questions suggested* by^tbis topic would be— 
Are those who are kept at work till the sabbath morr^ng, foAsuch 
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ia often the case, in a suitable state of body and mind to enter 
upon the religious duties of that day ? 

We believe th&t this subject has not yet received the amount 
of attention it merits. Mismanagement of the body and per-* 
versions of its faculties are acts of immorality, which nolf only 
entail bodily derangement, but depress and weaken ihg mor^ 
powers. Hence, one of the principal meaj^s used in &e tueat- 
ment of the insane, consists in flfmishing the bodj/^ftnd the 
senses with pleasing occupations, in order^to draw otf the mind • 
from the contemplation of distressing subjects. A late writer 
remarks, that “ discernible materiaJ*lesioil, such as* inflammation, 
softening, hardening, or other alterlition in the ‘structure of thl 
brain, is not essential to •insanity any m6rc than it is to the im- 
pulses which lead to crime ; but it is also proved that this^alady • 
is experienced almost exclusively by persons whose temperament 
has been mismanaged ; for hereditary transmission, bad educa- , 
tion, and moml ^disorder, which are the common causes assigned, 
all imply that the will has not been directed aright in the use 
of the body. If we look a little closely into the; action of 
physical agents on the brain, we shall discover that th# mental 
excitement always involves the moral feelings, and that the 
intellect worka^ with the affections, and, therefore, ^^ording 
to the habit of the conscience will be thcD conclusions of our 
reason. Hence we shall understand the importance of inetruc- • 
tion in correcting our wifis ii^ relation to sensation, and the 
propriety of rectifying desire by true knowledge and suitable 
employment ; for according to the habits and principles in which 
the will is trained, must be our consent or resistance any 
' hifluenoe acting on the organization concerned in our passions. 
Thus our endurance of temptation will indicate thci state of oyr 
faith and loi^e as regards any object, •and the test of our chara(j- 
ter will demonstrate that our condemnation is rightly determined 
by the use have ffiade of instruction and examfie, in 

,the empfeymeat of our bodies.”* For the |aj:e of gliamess . 
in metaphysical •enquiries, it has been customary to divide aAd 
subdivide the human faculties. Consequently, the notion has 
been induced, that the vtiriqus po^yers of the mind and body 
are separatei.existence8/ v^ich cai^^each operate ind]ppendently 
of the othqp. Careful obseivatitJn, hojyever, tends* to show 
their inseparable ^ union ; and it is highly probable Jhat every 
action we perform imflueneps in some jvay or other the moral 
feelings, , r t. * 

Hov. unfitted the ^oul«' is for spiritual or inlellactual enjoy- 
^ * Df. Moore. , 
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ment when the body is wearied and exhausted, is too well 
known to require proof. But in spite of this knowledge a dis« 
graceful indifierence still prevails as to the evils of excessive 
employment. We have expended millions of money in the godlike 
enterprise of striking the shackle from the slave, in proclaiming 
tortile gY4rld that wherever English dominion extends, there 
the ]Mnciole is upheldf that.^an can hold no property in man. 
But there is yet a mightier work to be accoujplished. Another 
' Emancipation Act must be passed. Not indeed to be registered 
> in the courts of parlian^ent, but in the hearts of those who 
^wield tlfie commercial destinies of this country. From them 

• must come those meas^ures, which, by decreasing the worry 

• and toil of business, shall enable the immortal spirit to hold 
•communion with its TDivine Author. Our' forefathers, in the* 

council and on the battle-field, contended for freedom to worship 

• God. Through, many a*dark and tempestuous day they upheld 
the standard cf religious freedom, and secured *for it, after 
many sufferings and struggles, a complete and permanent 
triumph. The contest is over; no political power interferes 
between and our approaches to our Maker. But a mightier 
powei^ha.s interfered, the stronger and the more to be dreaded, 
as it ske^s itself in society under the garb of wirtue. Mam- 
mon eclipses all otlftr tyrannies by its insidious and captivating 
power. And it is the solemn duty qf all, in an age so prone 
to the worship of gold, ^d so* ready to sacrifice truth on its 
altals, to assert the rights of the human soul, which Mammon 
so mercilessly tramples under foot. The first and chief of those 
rightij»is, tjiat it should have the opportunity of worshipping 
God and enjoying the»blessings of a Sabbath; and*that with 
a mind not depressed by carg, nor a body enfeebled by excessive 
t(|il. Does our commercial system allow of this ? Weflo not hesi- 
tate to say that in an immense number pf cases it does not. 

History shews '^hat progression is the law of society ,^nd that 
•every has ifSipeculiar mission. To the preseipt epoch, seems 
to have been assigned the task of solving social problems, which 
are among the most momentwis that ^an engage the attention 
of man. U was loug the ^stom,»to^ ^ttribu^e social evils to 
r political causes. More corrfet thinking, added to ^n increased 
knowledge of those evils, has led ^eii to see that tlie origin of 
them is their own breasts ; in deprayed affections and a perverted 
will. .The v^cerf which they charged against irfen in power, they dis- 
cover are theiP o\yn. They find, oi^ looking into thesr hearts, that 
self-interest, Sn the lowest sense of that ferm^ Js suprenm. are 

conscious of an inclination to mak^mone^ -getting the one ofiject 
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of life, and to test the worth of everything that comes under 
their notice by^its money- value. The stronghold which this 
passion takes upon the mind, renders men indifferent, not only 
to religion, but even to common humanity. The following is an 
extract from the evidence of William Uastrick, given before 
Mr. Soldier’s Committee, in 1832 : — Was it not foifeid necpsr- 
sary to beat children, to keep th,^ up^o their employafitent ? 
Certainly. Did the beating increase towards evening r Their 
strength relaxes more towards the evening; they get tired, and 
they twist themselves about on their legs, and stand on the sides 
of their feet. When you were employed as an overlo(5ker, and 
had to superintend those children, was qot the employer aware 
that you had to stimulate them to labor by severity ? Certainly 
^e was ; and4 it is always considered indispensable. Would he 
himself rather urge to that course than to the contrary ? His 
object was, in every case, to get a certrfin quantity of work done 
by some me&ns or other ; but when it was necessary for the 
overlooker to use severity, he had to bear the stigma, and not 
the master. Did you not find it very irksome to yotw feelings to 
take those means of urging the children to the work ? Eistremely 
so ; I have been compelUd to urge them on to work, when* I felt 
they could not -bear it : but I was obliged to make thtm strain 
every nerve to do the work ; and I can say, I^avc been disgusted 
with myself and situation, I felt myself degraded, and reduced 
to the level of a slave-driver irf' such, cases Such is the bru- 
talizing effect of Mammon ; and such arc the dark deeds which 
it makes its devotees perform. This gross state of oppression 
has to some extent been remedied. But the real cure i^rto be 
effected oidy by the substitution in our system of business, of the 
spirit of Christian charity for a graspi^xg and sordid selfishness. 

Were the evil effects of excessive employment confined to tbe 
body, they would be deplorable enough. But they go beyond ; 
they givq.an impetus 7>to the downward tendency of the" heart, 
and plunge it , deeper and deeper into dcprf>\^ty. Op{)ressed 
and irritateA, the mind breaks awyy from moral control ; and 
incapacitated for the c^lm delights of reflection and study, 
plunges into forbidden pleasures, ficnee tbe large consumption 
of destructive stimulants in manu^turing districts.® The con- 
sequences resulting from indulgence in ‘these, form a catalogue 
of woes. ITie bodily health. is impaired, want and wretchedness' 
are the guests of hoftwj, the moral sentiments are* debased ; the 
mind participates in the deqay and ruin of tbe body, and the 
noblar^^o\#ers of tlie<*soul, which should have aspirffd to heaven, 
are levelled with the du^t. Mary are led into the vice of drunkewi- 
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ness by physical exhaustion ; while the number of those who, 
without positively becoming inebriated, have fcifmed the practice 
of frequent dram -drinking, is very great. We need not point 
’ out how dangerous is the state of a soul clouded by this sin. 
The (iisorganisation of the moral ideas is complete, and the faint 
traces tiiaft.yet remained of the image of Gdtl are elfaced. Theirs 
is a*terrible responsibility w}|o have contributed to this moral 
desolation, or who have not done all ^n then* power to prevent 
it. ■ Even if a man has l6st all sense of his own immortality, and 
all regard for his eternal.interest, he should beware how he drives 
^ others iftto a like infatuation. ^ He cannot be ignorant that he is 
' trifling with a Being, w^o, though long-suffering and abundant 
in goodness, yet wields the sceptre of perfect and immutablg 
•justice. And whatever may be the motive that deads him to 
refuse the offers of mercy, and to defy the power of his Maker 
• in his own case, he musf see to it, that he does not drag others 
into the same abyss of ruin wkh himself. 

Happily for our country there are numbers of employers who 
reverence the laws of God, who refuse to worship the golden 
image before which so many prostrate themselves ; and who, 
undaJzled by the pomp and splendour*bf this life, have formed a 
rig^jt estimate of the glory hereafter to be revealdd. Their object 
is not to obtain a fdftune by oppression and fraud ; or to establish 
a reputation for wealth on the ruins ^f the moral and religious 
natures of those who serv^ thenf. On the contrary, they follow 
cloSbly in the footsteps of their divine Master ; and holding out 
the hand of brotherhood and fellowship to those who are hesi- 
tating arougid them, say, “ 'I'his is the way, walk ye in it.” They 
think it no degradation^to shew a kind and considerate attention 
ta those whose labour they, superintend ; nor do they deem it a 
great sacrifice to give up an evening or two during 1:he week to 
promc^e the religious and intellectual .improvement of the em- 
ployed. And thgy have their reward, bolAi in the higW approval 
I of Hinf who hd^ command ed that he who loveth God should love 
his brother also ; and in the increased zeal and devotedness which 
, the employed will delight to* shew i^i their behalf. For the 
liuman heart is sensible to gfh,titudc? .Ajid this shews the short- 
■ I sightednesfe of those, who thfi]k to increase their gams by means 
of oppression and inhumanity, ^ley are served •with sullen 
'indifference, if not with absolute hate. And they feel this in the 
part.where^ thby are meftt sensitive, • and where, indeed, all the 
feeling they pbssgss seems to reside, that is, i^j the jJbeket. Thus 
is iniquity made to work out its own punisHment, a^^ckthb^^^t of 
a superintending Providence vindicated. « • 
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We do not think that those employers who have countenanced 
the ’early closing^ moment, and have given practical elfect to it in 
their own establishments, will ex]>erience any loss. If they do, 
it will be anything but honourable to those who bear the Christian 
name, whose duty it is to see that a man shall not be trampled 
down for his adheraace to principle, if they have thp^ppwer;Lo 
prevent it. The race of competiti^ has driven into the niAiket 
multitudes of uns(>i*upulous adventurers, having neither {he fear 
of God nor regard for man. Their object is, by offering low 
priced goods to the public, to undersell ^he honest tradesman, no 
matter what means are required *to do so. There is <inly one 
argument that can touch these men — ^the loss of custom. This 
argument the Christian should take care to enforce. But on this 
point a great amount of carelessness and' indifference prevails. 
And there are some religious professors so forgetful of their duty, 
as to give their orders during the week ‘to persons whose shops 
they not only know not to be closed till midnight on the 
Saturday, but themselves see open even on the Sabbath morning, 
on their way to divine service. r 

We believe that such conduct results from want of re^flection ; 
but the sooner this evil is*thoroughly considered and swept* away 
the better. R'ofessors of religion should remember^ that by 
giving their patronage to these men, they Abt only compromise 
their own character, but injure the honour of Him whose cause 
they profess to serve. It is bad enpugh when they patronise 
those who exhaust the spirits and bodies of their shopmerf, by 
keeping them at work till a late hour on the Saturday night. 
But when they continue their support to men who openly ^eiolate 
the Sabbath, tiiey do that which is sinful, they commit a flagrant 
and grievous wrong. With what conscience can they enter the 
house of prkyer, and offer up thanks to God for the institution pf 
a day of rest, when they have been indirectly aiding to j^revent 
many we^ry souls from enjoying its blessings^ How can they 
approach Ilim Vho trieth the heart, and in whfNS® sighUthe'wery 
heavens ar^, not clean } At the very moment when they are 
feeling something of that,joy and ^eacc which the services of the 
sanctuary are often mac^e ing»trumeiri:al in prgducing, when somel 
thing akin tb that divine afflatus which “touched Isaiah’s hal-'.. 
lowed lips «with fire,” is theirs, how nroumful is the reflection 
that there are throse without,, wearing out their exhausted ener- 
gies in the service 'of maramon, for whose exdusiop frorq the 
house of God'tffey are partly y^sponsible. „ 

I^^0d high time ‘that this inconsistency should ‘he remedied 
altogether. We believ/j that#. this improvement is in progress. 
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that the apathy which has too long existed is breaking up, and 
that the dawn of a better state of things maj' already be per- 
ceived. Still, earnest opposition to the evil of excessive employ- 
‘ment is only just commencing; and it is necessary that the 
k Cli;*i^tian world should at once put forth all its energies to grapple 
w^th it^ This is- a religious question, secon^l to none in its im- 
portance, as the evil «alls for redress, not only on the ground 
of the physical disease and wretchedness that spring from it; but 
also because it is the fruitful parent of moral disorders. It is one 
of the chief causes of Sabbath-breaking, and begets an indif- 
ferentis/h to religion, which cjfn with difficulty be overcome. He 

• "^ho is closely confined during the week, who suffers imprison- 
ment both of body andf soul, becomes ‘every day more like the 

• brutes That perish. His heaven is that of sensual indulgence. 
Like the prisoners in the Bastile, who, we are told, became so 
accustomed to gloom airtl darkness, as to delight in it, and to be 
jiained by the approach of light, the drudge of modern trade can 
see no beauty in truth, but buries himself from her light in the 
lowest sensualities. For him all the glory and beauty of the 
world biBvc been created in vain. Though it is not possible for 
him to take a step without encountering some monument of 
l)ivine*i»wer and skill ; though loveliness and grace are scattered 
on objects around Wm with a lavish hand, he passes unheedingly 
and blindly on. Though from everj^ mountain and from every 
vale, from the sea and Jhe stift*s, all nature offers one united 
hyrftn of praise to the Great Architect of the universe, he feels 
no desire to join in that song. The dark night of ignorance, 
long hrood^ng over him, “ froze the genial current of the soul.'* 
So for us the higher piijjioses of life are concerned, hfJ might as 
Wfill have existed at Qie ^eart of an eternal pyramid. In vain 
^r him have the historian and the sage toiled and* thought, or 
the poet tuned his lyre. And while thjis rendered incajiable of 
taking delight in intellectual pursuits, he is still more disinclined 

, to ttief gngagtftn^nts of religion. Spirituality something he 
cannot comprehend ; and wlyjn the Sabbath returns, "his object is 
so to ernploy it as to afford himself tl^ greatest amount of ex- 
citement apd amusqjnent. • • 

I We preach and legislate fn behalf of* the SabbatSi, and yet do 
not sufficrently exert ourselves to remove temptations and incen- 

• tives to its non-observance.* Mercg,ntile men must be made to 
comprehenji more clearly than they do nojf the infinite value and 
sacredness o§ a|| immortal soul. ^ They who ate« professors of 
Christianity^hiust learn that “faith without Vorks is^ew^^: and 
that a religion, which does not ^ccomppuy us beyond the uoors 
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of the church, is no religion at all. It were well, too, if em- 
ployers would give a little attention to the study of physiology ; 
they would then learn how, by overtaxing the energies of the 
body, they disturb the functions of the mind, and predispose it to 
moral errors. With a knowledge of the numerous evils' that 
physica] exhaustion brings in its train^ all Christians sbbuhi un^e 
to secure for the employed an ui^terruyted enjoyment of^the 
Sabbath, and an e^lier cessation from business on the Saturday, 
so that both their minds " and their bodiea may be in a suitable 
state to enter with profit on the services of the Sabbath-day. 
The Church must go forth more into the bye- ways and hSdges of 
society ; she must jealously watch Wer and guard the physical 
well-being of man. To her is committed ‘the charge of asserting 
ttie true digpity of man, and of arresting the progress of 
mammon-worship. With this worship she should enter into 
bold and unflinching warfare ; there is Vo be no temporising, no 
treacherous pbace. She must rebuke, with all wisdom and firm- 
ness, the sordid selfishness, that looks upon man as so much raw 
material — as a superior kind of machine, which is to be strained 
and worked to the utmost extent of its j)owe.rs. While euhorting 
to diligence in business asdhe duty of the Christian, her uttel-ance 
must also be cla<ir and strong, that there shall be no tra£i^ in the 
souls of men. Shall immortal spirits — one of •which outweighs in 
value all the commerce of the globe — be perilled, and perhaps 
lost, by that eagerness to be rich, which stops at no baiTicr to 
its desires } Shall the toiling millions be suffered to partakfe of 
none of those blessings, for the enjoyment of which their faculties 
were created ? Shall this earth, still so beautiful, be tp thew but 
a dark and^loomy prison, into which th^ light of heaven cannot 
penetrate } Shall the river of huinaii life be poisoned at its 
fount ; and the youth of our country, at a tender and susceptiblf: 
age, be hurried from the^ parents' roof into the vortex of com- 
mercial strife, where it Requires the stability of a character formed 
on Christian pri'nciples to hinder from falling *1 ‘ ' 

We are pfepared for the reply of necessity : and this plea is, 
in many instances, sufficieijt to freeiithe parent from blame. ; espe- 
cially in the case of widowed mothers, and pf families in strait- 
ened circumstances, who are compdiled to place thei» sons, at 
the early agaof thirteen or fohrteen year/*, in public offices and 
large establishmei?.ts. In nupnerous cases, however, this is done 
where poverty cannot'bc urged as an excuse. It is* done’ by men 
who could weil afford to keep their sons at scjiooi, where they 
ought^aibe^ two or ttmee years longer; instead of being removed 
at the very hioment «vhen tl^py are just beginning to feel the 
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necessity and advantage of application to study. We fear that 
this transfer ©f their children from the schoolroom to the office 
and the ^warehouse is effected from very nArow and selfish 
• motives. It certainly shows a lamentable ignorance of the value 
of education. 

• ^The^ltysical evils consequent upon premature employment are 
great. Nature i)eve»intended that a child should be kept to the 
desk for eight or nine hours a day, at ajspecies of work so 
' mechanical and dull. a» to require pdwerful motives and long 
practice to reconcile the mind to it. Close confinement at so 
early aft age* is opposed to •the desire for freedom and active 
Sxercisc, implanted by the treator in the youthful breast, for 
wise and benevolent purposes. It was* intended that the young 

• should* have free 6c?ope for the development of their bodily 
powers, and this can be done only by the free and cheerful 
exercise of them. We •have but to look abroad into the wide 
field of nature, to sec this lesson everywhere taught. The young 
of all creatures but man are glad in their very existence, and 
pass their iime in playfulness and joy ; they follow the beneficent 
law whi«h God has stamped upon their being, and are at har- 
mony and in peace with the system of^he universe. 

Ho’\y 4lifferent is this from the spectacle presented by human 
society ! It is notftincommon to meet with children who assume 
all the air, and pretend to the knowledge, of expert financiers ; 
they have become old in the ways of the world before they have 
attained to manhood : the traces of care and worry are to be 
seen in their countenances. Yet, great as are the physical evils 
resul^g fji-om burdening the youthful mind with the duties and 
cares of business, they^ire comparatively unimportanl^ when con- 
trasted with. the moral and spiritual evils that flow from it. Are 
I^rents really alive to these ? Do they reflect upon the danger 
their children incur from this early association with the world 
and it^ interests ? Especially when, during the hours of business, 

^ fhe^af(^ entiriil}^ removed from parental superifltendence. Let 
Jdiem not rely too confidently on home-teaching tind example, as 
preservatives from danger. “ Une sinner destroyeth much good'" ; 
hnd daily qssociatioq with the immoral and irreligious, is a serious 
I obstacle to piety. The ybuthful mind, naturally inquisitive, 
desirous df knowing thi! world, and “ seeing life,'' a%it is termed, 

• is only too ready to listen to those^who offer fo initiate it into 

scenes of vice? The mouth of the pit-fall covered with flowers ; 
everything appqp*s to wear a new and pleasing aspect. The 
voice of terdptation is listened- to and obeyed; and^th^heart of 
tte Christian parent is overwheln^pd with sorrow, * * 
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Such is often the result of a too early introduction to business, 
before the character is formed, or the principles are Jfixed. Whe- 
ther we look at \he consequences of this in regard tot bodily or 
spiritual health, we must be convinced that it is the imperative * 
duty of parents to proceed in this matter with much deliberation. i 
And if ,from the lovg of gain they peril the eternal iitteyests p§ 
their offspring, and those interests are sacrificed, their consciences 
will record a bitte^ judgment against them. They will weep 
unavailing tears over the 'grave of their bpried hopes, and look 
forward with grief to the prospect of an eternal separation. 
They will awake to a sense of theil* folly in cxposihg thtose dear 
to them, when destitute of the armour of God, to the insidiouk 
attacks of the evil one. ‘But if at a suitable age, when the mind 
has acquired spme strength, and the conscience is aroused to the 
deceitfulness of sin, they are sent forth into the world supported 
by that power which is promised to all who wait upon the Lord, 
the best hopes may he indulged. The youthfuk warrior may 
then enter the field with no apprehension ; for more is He that 
is for him, than all they that be against him. 4 . 

€ 

IV. Covetousness. — Each class and profession of men has an 
esprit de corps — oi tone and etiquette peculiar to itself. The, nature 
of the virtues and vices which distinguish thenvi is also afiectedf by 
the character of their pursuits. One profession may encourage a 
combative disposition, and a nice* sensibility on points of honour; 
while another may foster too craven a submission to calumny hnd 
insult. With one, truth is held to be sacred ; with another, it 
is openly and habitually violated. And though it is^ true^ that 
vice in no qne of its multiplied forms can^be monopolised by one 
body of men, yet some vices develop) themselves more in ojje 
calling than<Ti others. They require for their growth a soil arqj 
circumstances suited to their nature, and when that is found, 
they flourish in rank vixuriance. And it is worthy of rfinark, 
that viewed alfstractedly, men will profess to, kute and* ar/oid 
them ; but wheh they discover that jn the warm pursuit of whaj 
they think to be their interest, they naturally fall into these vices, 
they find a thousand excuses^for thtir condpet, and t;heir idearf 
of right and trrong become so distorted, that they confound their ^ 
errors with vMue itself. He Who begins by excusing ihiquity, is 
certain to end os its champioq. 

In enquiring what*, are the difficulties opposed to personal 
piety by the present system of business, it is of th« first import- 
ance to^poipt out thf» prominent error into w^ichf^commercial 
men ire most ‘likely to/)idl,*an<J to discover, what is the peculiar* 
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temptation to which they are exposed. And this is covetousness ; 
a habit of mind which every reader of his Bible knows to be 
sinful, b«t of the magnitude of which men generally seem to 
have formed a most inadequate idea. They speak of and punish 
. tho^e crimes with a severity by which their temporal interests 
•aje en^jiafigeredi But a sin which does i^t do this, and to the 
praietice of which the human heart has a natural tendency, is 
regarded as venial ; it is stamped with a go(j|i name, and passes 
current through society^ The baseness of the coin is dicoverable 
only by those who know how to assay it ; and are accustomed 
to test%ll virtuous prefensiohs in the crucible of divine truth. 
^3ut not only are transgressions of the law of God covered 
by pleasing names, buf their very natdre is misjudged. Instead 
of asking whether hn action is in accordance vyith the will hf 
God, the question turns upon the point, whether or not it is 
hurtful to society. Aifd as we are inclined to consider those 
actions favouwble to the public good, which we practise in for- 
warding our private affairs, it is obvious, that our standard of 
morality will be the lowest that can be taken, being, in fact, 
nothing more than the selfishness of mankind. The moral 
decisions given by such a tribunal, are what we might expect. 
Positii^t* infringements of the laws of God, if they do not contra- 
dict established ufage, are set down as of little account. We 
often see a man acquire a fortune reprehensible means ; and 
yet, if he injures no one’^ pecuniary interests, the world is rather 
di^josed to applaud than to censure. 

With regard to covetousness, which may be called the com- 
meroial siji of our country, how is it concealed under the 
specious names of indiy^try, application, enterprize, an^ ambition ! 
lint though by this glossary we may deceive ourselves and 
others, all our subterfuges cannot hide us from tll^ eye of Him 
*' who discerneth the thoughts and intents of the heart.*' 'WTiile 
to all* human observation our character^ are fair and spotless, 
Vhiie*they ari^qyen admired and imitated, our goodness may be 
Jilt as the ignis faiuus produced by a stagnant inafsh, and of a 
momer\tary existence. Like •the faljjng meteor, we may shine 
*out for a pioment q^s one o^ the sters of heaven, only to be lost , 
the next,#in utter darkness,**We may assume the g%rb of religion 
the more effectually to cloaik our designs, and may honor God 
with our lips while our hea«is are fi^^r from Him, But it is a fearful 
thing to jcoitie into the presence of Gcyl with loyalty upon our 
lips, and rebellion in our hearts for with Hflfc can be no con- 
cealment ; ^ur most secret contrivances «Je naked, ani open to 
His Omniscient eye. He bas d^and^d^rom us^ur bodids and 
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spirits, 'which are His. But we are in love with mammon, and 

offer .to our Maker a divided allegiance. We are satisfied with 
yielding outward homage to the ordinances of religion, while our 
real energies and best affections are concentrated upon the 
business of this life. But “ no man can serve two mastdlts.” 
And so long as we reifise to yield to God the entire pos^e^sion of* 
our hearts, we are, in spite of all our professions and worksi) .in 
the service of the God of this world. The Apostle Paul,' when 
writing of those who changed the trut^ of God into a lie, and 
worshipped and served the creature more than the Creator,** tells 
us that, “ as they did not like to retain God in theit knowledge, 
God gave them over to a reprobafe mind, to do those things^ 
which arc not convenient. * Being filled with all unrighteousness, 
fornication, wickedness, covetousness,** And'^again, in his Epistle 
to the Colossians, after exhorting them to “ set their affections 
on things above, not on things on the earth,** and adverting to 
the union of the believer with Christ in glory, he proceeds, — 
** Mortify, therefore, your members which are upon the earth ; 
fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affections, ev\l concu- 
piscence, and covetousness^ ivhich is idolatry. For which •things* 
sake the wrath of God coneeth on the children of disobedience.** 
Thus is it possible for a man who looks 'wdth contempt on who 
bend before gods which their own hands have tnade, to be himself 
a follower of idolatry in one of its most degraded forms, and thus 
a traitor to the Majesty of fleav«n. Avarice besets the soul on 
every hand with its temptations and snares ; and the lenieAcy 
with which society regards this vice, renders it doubly dangerous. 
No advance can be made by the Christian in the ^ivin% life, 
while the restless desire of increasing lys worldly possessions 
carries away his affections from God and constitutes likewise 
the greatest obstacle in our first approach to Him. Nor 
covetousness, as some imagine, a sin peculiar to age. It follows 
man through every stagp of life ; outliving the physical pasliions, 
and surviving inVstrength when every other desire^ssextingm'sked.' 
It establishes?' a despotic throne in th^* soul ; and even when, b;^ 
the power of Divine Grace^ the he?rt is liberated from its domi- 
nion, a constant vigilance must be aicercised^to prevent it from * 
regaining its ascendancy. * Though the sinfulness of an avaricious 
temper is as great in the aged as in the young; yet is thdre .some- 
thing peculiai’ly mpurnful in seeing the youthful mind turn aside 
from the temple of traj;h. attracted by the delusive spldndor of 
wealth. A yoi*ng*^man came to Jesus Christ, and^ asl;ea, Good 
master, \^}ia^ good thing shall* I .do, that I may hhve eternal' 
life V*’ The StLviour told him, that for this end he should keeg 

* t 
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the commandments. He replied, that all these had he kept from 
his youth up., “ Jesus said unto him. If thoi^ wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
’ have treasure in heaven ; and come and follow me. But when 
the ;^oung man heard that saying, he went away sorrowful, ybr he 
hqd gr^if ppssessions,** • 

How many young men of the present day are imitators of the 
conduct of the young man to whom that exhortation was ad- 
dressed ? With the, sa*nc amiability*of chOTacter and general 
attachment ‘to religion, they yet love this present world too 
strongly to give their hearts* to the Redeemer. The immortal 
Spirit within them, fitted to lie an inhabitant of heaven, droops 
its pinions in the dust-^ 

“ Nor e’er puts forth its wings to reach the skits.*’ 

We are told that a "rich man shall with difficulty enter into 
the kingdom #of heaven. The vain-glorious and •self-confident 
spirit which often characterises the possessors of wealth is op- 
posed to the temper required by the Gospel. The history of the 
Church tin all ages, from the times of the apostles till now, 
cvidefnces, that the poor have always bieen more willing to listen 
to the^ti^ings of salvation than their richer brethren. And while, 
in every succeed ingi age since the dawn of Christianity, numerous 
and shining examples have arisen, oi^the rich and powerful con- 
secrating their talents to the service of God, such instances 
serte only to magnify the power of Divine grace in particular 
cases, but are far from showing that the possession of wealth is 
not f^tend^d with peril. Abstractedly considered, there is no- 
thing in riches inimical^to personal piety. But mai\ is such an 
eiying and fallible being, and his affections arc so corrupted, 
t^jat things harmless in themselves are frequently Converted by 
him into instruments of destruction. By his estrangement from 
God Tie has lost the power of self- coipmand, the^ power to 
, fhodcrftt^ and* regulate the passions. He canffot say, at least 
^ith any prospect of fulfilling his resolve, — Yonder lifts my proper 
path of action, and I will re«olutely pursue it : such and such 
ire the virtues that^ I envy# and they shall a3orn my character. 

• He cannot exorcise from his*§oul the (lark spirit of*evil, and call 
to reside there the fair«r forrifs of excellence which«his imagina- 

• tion conceives ; nor can he tramplp his baser affections beneath 
his feet, ’and surround^ himself only with JJright and holy influ- 
ences. The flowers of natifre, the storm, th^^hinder, and the 
earthquake, %re not more beyond his contraFthan th^ phenomena 
d his moral existence. The pas§ion» ^fy the repressive efforts 
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of human reason. In the mind we can discover no power of 
sufficient strength^to curb their rebellion, nor can we predict the 
time with certainty when an eruption will not take pkce. In 
the mental economy there is no JColus who 

Luctantcs ventos tempestatesqiie sonoras 

Iniperio jrrcmit, ac vinclis ct carcero frajiiat.* , 

When the tide of some ruling passion rfses and threatens to 
overwhelm us, we ftinnot say, “ Hitherto shalt thou come and 
no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed." The 
humar soul in its natural condition js but? a fragile hark, ^rifting 
down the stream of time, and tossed in its rapids. To pilot ik 
from destruction needs at more powerfuUand skilful hand than 
that of man. There is nothing more flattering to our ])ride than 
the idea, that* we ean render ourselves independent of every 
other being in the universe, even of t^od Himself. We are 
elated at the thought of our minds and bodies being altogether 
under our own management and control. But the spirit which 
says, “ I am sufficient for myself; I can, through my own power, 
do all things proper and right for me to do," is not only^ contra* 
dictory to true philosophy,^ but opposed to the religion of C^jnst. 
And it is just this temper of mind that covetousness })roduces. 
He who devotes his life to the accumulationgof riches, does,' by 
that continued act, declare himself independent of his Maker; who 
in His word, has declared, that po covetous man, who is an idol- 
ator, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of Gq^J." 

We need not pause to show that it is the very nature of com- 
mercial pursuits, unless conducted on Christian principles, lo en- 
courage avarice, and thus to raise a great obstruction lo the pro- 
gress of religion in the heart. But as'- wealth, when dir(!cted 
aright, may become a fertilizing stream, scattering health, plenty, 
and happiness in its course ; so Qommercc, when carried on with 
a temper of mind that does all to the glory of God, shall bl«-*3S the 
nation that puisues it, dnd increase its staliilijy and po^er 
According tQ tlK*- principles on which it is conducted, it may be. a 
people/s blessing or curse. Commerce should be, and we doulTt 
not will become, a* grand instrumenj in the diffusion of truth ; 
but the time is not yet. Sl/ill is there,much to be done to^ eradicate 
its evils. While, however, we probi^ and lay these bare, in order 
to cure them, we are not to confound them with the system 
itself. There is nothing necessarily degrading iix trade. On 
the contrary, it oVight to be the parent of civilization^ intelligence, 

• •r.With iron Rand restrain^the struggling winds, 

The murmr.ring gales fast io his prison binds. 
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and good will. **As the same country is rendered richer by the 
trade of one 4 )rovince with another ; as its lajjour becomes* thus 
infinitely, more divided, and more productive than it otherwise 
could have been ; and as the mutual interchange of all those 
cqmlnodities which one province has and another wants, multi- 
^Jies pomforts and accommodation d the whole, and the 
coUhty^ becomes thu« in a wonderful degree more opulent and 
more nappy ; so the same beautiful train of consequences is ob- 
servable in the wonld mt large, that vast empire of which the 
different kingdoms ina}^ be regjjrded as the provinces. In this 
magnificent empire, one province is favourable to the production 
of one species of produce, anS. another jprovince to another. By 
their mutual intercours*c, mankind are enabled to distribute their 
labour* as best fits \he genius of each particulaj* country and 
people. The industry of the whole is thus rendered incompara- 
bly more productive ; aftd every species of necessary, useful, and 
agreeable accommodation is obtained in much greater abundance, 
and with infinitely less expense."'* Such is a true summary of 
the benefits of commerce as regards the material interests of 
society f and we can only regret that in its moral aspects it 
should not be equally admirable. It as always painful to expose 
thj evjl* and deficiencies of a system which has much to recom- 
mend it. Yet it ib^neccssary ; and mere sentimentality must not 

be allowed to silence the voice of duty. 

• 

V. Habitual tampering with Truth.. — We have already, 
in a former part of this essay, had to consider the evil con- 
sequ«ices^of that habitual tampering with truth, now un- 
happily so ])revalent,»in trade. We have endeavoured to 
show that it marks in strong and peculiar manner the 
present system of business ; and we shall no^ attempt to 
point out some of the difficultidfe which it raises in the path of 
him ^o is seekmg after God. Trifling with truth i^ infectious. 
Thi^ef who alfe suffering from the disease, affi^ to treat it as a 
JJiing of no moment, in onder to stand well in th*e opinion of 
others. . But the moral debility which.it occa^ons in them, is too 
‘obvious tp escape. notice. ♦ The huq pf spiritual health leaves 
tliem, tho hiental vision is ’darkened, and they mflve with slow 
and feeble steps along the pafh of rectitude, if indeed they do not 
forsake it altogether. The sefeds qf goodness, if implanted in the 
mind, are^ chilled an4 frost-bitten ; or ifc*thcy spring above the 
soil, are of stui^ted and dwarfish, growth. What virtue can 
flourish in ^n atmosphere of* falsehood Although^society is 
• ^ * Mills* Commerce DelBn^ed, p. 38. 
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disposed to admit custom and necessity as sufficient excuses for the 
trickferies of trada, yet this does in no way lessen’ their sinful- 
ness, or justify men in practising them. Not only i5 the ob- 
servance of truth essential to soci^ happiness and order ; but it is 
also the very foundation of piety, and is a duty which wc owe 
alike to ‘God and to'-our neighbour. Here, as* in every similar 
case, we perceive, how our own interests ^ind those of Siociety, 
are advanced, by ob?dienc^ to His commandments. The moral 
government of the universe is a system in Which infipite benevo- 
lence and perfect justice are harmoniously blended.. The super- 
ficial, with all the pride of ignorance, may profess to see in i^ 
harsh and repulsive features; but they^ who with deep and 
reverent attention, study its working in the^ light of revelation, 
behold enough to teach them that God is love. Even supposing 
the yoke put upon us were grievous, which it is not ; still would 
it be high presumption to arraign infinite wisdom, and to say to 
our Maker, “Whatdoest thou.?*’ But what a fatal perversity 
is that, which still opposes His commands, when both reason 
and conscience testify to their perfect righteousness. 

We would ask those who reject the Christian system, how 
comes it to pass that mankind habitually pursue a course which 
reason teaches them is highly dangerous, an d^ which, if tollow«d, 
to a certain extent must occasion the dissolution of society itself? 
For truth is not set at nou.ght only by the degraded and un- 
enlightened, but is tampered with by multitudes who profess to 
understand what morality is, and to be rigid observers of it. 
They would, doubtless, be shocked if their tricks and suliterfiiges 
were called lies ; yet, stripped of the fine phrases in .vhicli the^ 
are disguised, such they remain. 

Without truth it is impossible thrt nobility of character Cun 
exist, nor can any service be acceptable to God, which does nOw 
spring from a heart in which truth is enshrined. Trut^^, un- 
changing end eternal. Is one of the sublime attributes of His 
character, and ^^nders Him the object of univeStsal tiust and 
confidence. “ lie is the Rock, His work is perfect : for all Hi^ 
ways are judgment ; a God of truth and without iniquity, just 
and right is He.” “ His. tfuth endureth to all g 9 ixerations,*’ 
And as the Grod of "truth, He demands it in all who approach unto 
Him. Without it, holiness is nothing more than a name; .and 
he who has it not, whatever maybe his profession, has no claim 
to our approbation, li^stitute of virtue himself, he contaminates 
all with whom fie’ comes in contact ; for, in self- vindication, ho 
will affect* to ;:egard tne sin as venial, and denounce those who 
take a just view of its^lwirtousiiess, as over- scrupulous and purl- 
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tanical. In time he will become by habit quite indifferent to it, 
and will not •hesitate to utter a falsehood whe^ he thinks it will 
subserve- his interest. It is impossible that piety can co-exist with 
such a disposition of mind. 

. The importance spiritually of observing truth in all our trans- 
^tion% ^ith each other, is shewn from thift emphatic manner in 
whJfch, the Sacred Writings speak of its violation : Deceitful 
men shall not live out half their day§.” '*^11 liars shall have 


their part in the lake Vhich burneth with fire and brimstone, 
which is the second cj^ath.*' Wc are told that into the holy 
^erusartm, ** there shall jn no wise enter anything that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh. abomination, or maketh 
a lie.'* * 


The* sin of fals^iood is that from which CShristians have 


most to apprehend. It meets them in the market, and the 
counting-house, and ofttimes in so attractive a form, promising 
so much for Ji slight sacrifice, that great prayerful watchfulness 
is required to resist the temptation. When thus assailed, the 
Christian should keep in mind the fearful nature of this iniquity, 
remcinlltTing that lying lips are an abomination to the Lord." 
The hanger is increased from the tcnal^ious grasp this habit takes 
up^n tlR; mind. When every other sin has bben subdued, it 
entrenches itself in*the soul, and is the last to yield to the power 
of the truth. The conquest of thiii sin is indeed one of the 
chief evidences of the soi^rs beftig alive to God. “ If any man 
among you seem to be religious, and bridlcth not his tongue, 
but decciveth his own heart, this man's religion is vain." “ If 
any r*in offend not in word, the same is a perfect man, and able 
also to bridle the whol^i^body." • 

•The Christian then musti guard his integrity as he would his 
life. And in a world indifferent and hostile to the Saviour, he 
must jeftcct His example with a*clear aad steady hght ; the purity 
and brilliancy of which shall attract others to Jihe fpot of the 
tJro5fe,*t© be jffsc* purified from all iniquity, and serve the living 
i 4 u;kd the true God. When •trade is conducted irrespectively of 
moral restraint, the immortal •interest# of mqp will be lost sight 
of, and thie^ claims i^f God ^isregaf dqd.* For though we are all 
► standing bn the brink of *dternity, into wlfich we may pass 
at any moment, the douds raised around us by the strife for 
worldly wealth and honors," conceal from our f iew the full peril 
of qjur coqjiitron. Wft fbrget that we are^ot our own ; that wc 
are the absolute ^property of Him .who cret^efus.* We hold no 
charter by which we can exdrcise soveiftignty pv»r Ourselves 
independently^ of the Supreme •Rul^r® • We are indeed free 
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agents ; but free under law. And one of the laws most strictly 
enforced upon us, is, that we are to live for the world to come as 
well as for this. Both claim our attention ; both make demands 
upon us which must be met. But man being strongly disposed 
to concentrate all his thoughts upon the earth, there is the 
greatei; need to renilnd him of a future state, to .v^hyh tli6 
present is but introductory. • . 

c 

VI, — ^Forgetfulness of God and the Value qp the 
Soul, in the Eager Pursuit of !|jLicHES. — The man of 
business makes it his study by right and day so to ^manage 
his temporal affairs, that no one may be able to say that: 
he has overreached him. Yet surely, the claims of im- 
mortality are. forgotten, he deceives himself. He ^is like 
a man who transports materials to a floating ice-field, and 
begins to construct there a noble edifice, ignorant of, or in- 
different to the fact, that in a very brief period tlie foundation 
will break up and melt away. Here for the immortal spirit 
there can be no permanent resting-place — ‘‘ this is not our rest.” 
It is our duty earnestly to seek after eternal happiness ; • and the 
promise is given that doiit^ so in the right manner we shtlll be 
successful. Eternal life shdl be rendered “to them i w’ho^by 
patient continuance in well-doing seek fo1‘ glory and honour 
and immortality.” It is dt^lared to be “ the gift of God through 
Jesus Christ;” and one of the strc^ngest motives presented 
to the C'hristian to induce him never to become weary in Well- 
doing, but in the performance of duty to bear up against all 
opposition and persecution, is to know, “that his light affection 
which is kut for a moment, worketh fi'r him a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glq^y.” The time will come 
when his labours and sorrows shall end, when encountering tt3 
last of his enemies, he,, shall 6ome off more than con^iueror 
through yim that loveth him. The moraen^ he succeeds to 
his incorruptible inheritance, the imperfections^ dT his ohViracter 
will be removed, and the graces of the renewed heart shine wijt' 
a brighter and pprer lustre. H«. will behold his Maker face 
to face, being transforipeid mto Hfe gloricijis image, and will 
enjoy the society «f prophet and apristle, of the faithl'ui in Christ 
in all ages. •^For he “ shall come uiito mount Sion, ancl unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an in- 
numerable company of angels, to ther general 'asspiribly , an d 
church of thd lifst-bom, whiqh are written iiio htaven, and to 
G6d, tht Ju^e of ifcll, to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the mediUt^r*of the new covenant.” 
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* Sbch 16 the prospect held *out to the Christian disciple. Be- 
tween its enjovinent and himself hangs the veil of this mortal 
life, which shall soon, however, be raised by deilth. Shall faith 
in his Saviour and in the existence of the future blessedness 
which*He has promised, be weakened or destroyed by an eager 
pursuit aftipr the. treasures of this passing world ? Shall he 
ne^e^t fb secure the endurable riches of wSich no commercial 
panic, flo possible accident, can deprive him ? Having once 
entered on the course th^t leads to life, let Him ever keep in 
sight the prize that is set before him. If he docs so, the brief 
day. of bis mortal existdhce, <is it draws nigh its close, vvill 
bdbome peaceful and serene. No storms will disturb its tran- 
quillity. Consoled by the thought that while active and diligent 
* in business he has laid up for himself treasures in heaven, he% 
will be able to receive with no apprehension the call that will 
summon him to the presence of his God. Having but a shght 
hold upon the occupations and pleasures of time, he will separate 
from them without distraction. And while sensible of the many 
benefits which science and commerce confer upon man, he will 
yet rejoiqp that he has never suffered them to obtain the su- 
premc.and entire possession of his souj, He has not, in answer 
to the iqyitations of Divine mercy, prayed* to ^e excused in 
ordeV* tfiat he might, extend his trade. Nor has he excluded 
God from his soul and set an idol there. In all his ways he 
has acknowledged Him, and received the promised guidance of a 
Father’s hand, Thus even fhe waters of Jordan are lighted up by 
the glory of the city of God. Who would not so live and so die ? 
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I. — iMf^RQyED EducaticIN. — How large proportion of 
eiCisting evils 4 b traceable to ignorance it is difficult to d^de; but 
thyt it is the origin of many cannot admit* of a dOubfT We do 
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not mean simply an ignorance of facts, but of those princfples 
which should guide us in the common relations and duties of life. 
Education, takefi in its extended sense of general mental training, 
is the lever that now moves the world. Men begin to perceivej 
that the training of the youthful mind has a predominating influ- 
ence over the mantl^rough all his future career; and, thQfefore,tlvi5 
it is of the first importance that the minc^ be educated Agl^tlJ^. 

While a liberal and classical education is desirable on many 
accounts, great advantage may be gainpd by directing the pupiPs 
attention more especially to those subjects which baar directly on 
the occupation in which probably he will be aftervards^pngaged. 
And though we should consider it'an evil day in which the woi<!;s 
of Grecian or Roman genius were banished from our schools, 
•yet do we equally regret that, side by sid('. with them, the sciencefj ' 
which relate to the business of practical life arc not more deeply 
studied. It is no uncommon thing to hear young men, who are 
desirous of distinguishing themselves in their occupation, lament 
the almost perfect ignorance in which they have been kept as 
to the first principles of commerce. In fact, it has been cus- 
tomjiry with many teachers of the young to regard, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, an^ book-keeping by single and .double 
entry, as compnsing all that was essential to a commei'c^al educa- 
tion. And though in many schools political economy in' one 
shape or another is now taught, still sufficient prominence is not 
given to that division of the science which treats of the objects 
and nature of commerce. In most schools the subject is pessed 
over altogether. We believe that is not only desirable but 
necessary for the welfare of soeiety, that this state of things 
should come to an end. Men arc prepared for the professions 
with great labour and care : but any one is considered competent 
to enter or, commercial pursuits with little or no preparation. 
For the former undoubtedly greater learning and science are 
required ; but special preparation of similar nature, though of 
less exteht, is also necessary for the successful prosecution ^pf the 
latter. And it vill be found, as a general rule, that the^man who 
understands best his own business, not merely its details, but'tne 
principles and sys'i^m on whjph it is .conducted, will obtaih greater 
success than he ^ho lacks this knowledge. ' The man who has it,, 
when any lyiforesecn circumstance^ arise^ knows at once his true 
position, and acts with promptitude and decision. But the mere 
follower of routine hr^s, on every occasion, to seek for advice and 
assistance ; 4pd*4.3ven he has obtained theiji, U oftei* still 

perplexed to know ‘v?^at course Jbo follow. Thus d 3prived of all 
confidence in 'himself*, he jeels the real degradation of ignorance. 
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In a country like England, whose trade embraces the world, 
and whose cocnmercial marine is at once its glory and its strength, 
the study, of commerce in all its complex relations and in its in- 
‘ fluences on society is both attractive and profitable. Whether 
^we regard the tendency of foreign commerce to promote inter- 
national ^ace, or look at home at the pov^rful influence which 
trade exerts in the fcvmation of nationd character, we must be 
convinced that there are few subjects more worthy of our atten- 
tioil. \V^e believe cpinmerce destined to become a powerful 
instrument ih the elevation of man. From the benefits which 
society jtow derives from it, \^e may form some idea of what it 

* Aay do for mankind when followed altogether in the spirit of 
Christianity. “ With ihe benefits of commerce, or a ready ex- 

• change bf commodities, every individual is enabled to avail hin> 
self to the utmost of the peculiar advantage of his place; to 
work on the peculiar niAterials with which nature has furnished 
him, to humoUjT his genius or disposition, and betake himself to 
the task in which he is peculiarly qualified to succeed. The in- 
habitant ot.the mountain may betake himself to the culture of his 
woods, »nd the manufacture of his timber ; the owner of pasture- 
land»*may betake himself to the care of his herds ; the owner of 
the clqy i»|jit to the manufacture of his pottery ; aivi the husband- 
man to the culture fef his fields, or the rearing of his cattle ; and 
any one commodity, however it may form but a small part in 
the whole accommodations of hiwnan fife, may, under the facilities 
of (Sommcrce, find a market in which it may be exchanged for 
what will produce any other part, or the whole ; so that the 
owncr^of the clay-pit, or the industrious potter, without pro- 
ducing any one article ijjpmediately fit to supply his own neces- 
sities, may obtain possession of all that he wants. An(J commerce 
(j^i which it appears that commodities arc merely e^ichanged and 
nothing produced) is, nevertheleafe, in its eficcts, very productive ; 
because it ministers an encouragement and, facility to every artist 
ih nnilfeij?lying4yh4 productions of his owm art, thu^ addfiig greatly 

,i(^the mass of wealth in tl^e world, in being iSle occasion that 
much is^produced.''* « 

* The necessity of forming right views as the principles on 
' which bu'diSess should be c®nducted,* \vas never rfiore obvious 
than at the present tini^. This is a thinking and a,^urious age ; 
and nothing, whatever its. antiquity, is suffert^d to pass unchal- 
lenged. ■ In this there is much to hope f^>r ; and, doubtless, the 
ultimate result 'vriU be favoifrable to human hajfjnnees. But there ... 


Ferguson’s Principles of Moral an^ Poiitipai Science, vdf. ii. p. 424. 
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are disadvantages connected with this inquiring spirit ; and one 
of the most serious is, that it disposes the mind to i^gard systems 
and opinions as false, simply because they are old, anjd because 
mankind have, for many ages, put faith in them. This prejudice' 
may acquire power over the mind without our being awaili tlia^ 
we are 'so affected. *For every generation regards itif epoch as 
superior to all that have gone before; cand so strong irAhe 
tendency in man to live entirely for to-day, that even the claims 
of the future are overlooked ; and Ivs gonduct proveg^ that he 
says, in his heart, “ Let me eat and drink, for to-rrforrow 1 die.'' 
But systems of long standing are ‘endangered, not onlyf^by pride 
and carelessness, but likewise by ftic haste of modern inventors' 
to put their schemes into‘ operation. Thtese schemes are some- , 
llimes designedly frai^fed to suit the passioris, as well as Vhat are? 
considered the interests of the passing day ; and thus, what at 
first sight appears to be an appeal to re&son, in reality only stirs 
up the inferior desires of the soul. • 

It is true that all that is now venerated w'as once new ; and 
that even Christianity itself, now disseminated over, the globe, 
was once unknown beyond the confines of Judaea. # But its 
Divine Founder and His r postles, so far from seeking to accom- 
modate its doctrines and precepts to a corrupt ag-e„ openly 
declared against it ; and , for a testimony to tkcm, resignedly went 
to prison andto death; and Jhe faith lived because truth is immortal. 

In all investigation the gra*id caution is, to guard against 
being led from the truth by prejudice and passion, especially 
when the error we feel inclined to embrace seems promising and 
fair. We are naturally desirous to fly from sufferings or to 
discover some means by which misfortupe may be prevented or 
cured. Hence the misery of man being great upon the earyi, a 
constant tefexptation is held out to attempt the banishment o^ it 
from society by new social ajfrangements ; and there is great 
danger that such arrangements may receive a larger anJbunt of 
support tKan they are entitled to, men being ipiclmed beliete 
when so much^ promised. In sugh a state of mind old syste^ns. 
which after all may be founded in truth, will be abrogated with 
little or no examilfhtion. * r ^ ‘ 

Antiquitys thojigh in' ho case ^the test of truthf, idoes brin^ 
with it sonje title to respectful consideration ; and pbpular pro- 
gress in all questions, if it is to be a. reality, must be conducted 
more in the spirit of ifpform than in that pf revolution. ' 

Is the present^stena of business' founded on righ^ principles } 
is a qufstjon which r this age will discuss; we think it of the 
highest mdk.idht that all, whether employers or employed, shoqld 
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be prepared to answer it. Ignorance is the parent of disorder ; 
and, unless in* the schoolroom boys are instructed what commerce 
i^, and in .what spirit it should be followed, the consequences will 
*be disastrous for the country. If they grow up with the idea 
Jbhat £11 the duties of business are summed up in the getting of 
nlqpey— if p, desire for commercial knowladge has never been 
excited^ m them — and •if they enter the shop or counting-house 
ignorant of the first principles which regulaje commerce — how 
can’‘the)i become tradesmen of high character and intelligence? 
How ineffectual a barriei^ will they present to those who, excited 
Ijr €i misguided philanthropy, propose to abolish the commercial 
system ? What answer will they give to the assertion that the 
tradesman is a useless fnember of society, because he produce^ 
•notliing* and to other modern fallacies ?’ Perhaps it will b^ 
replied — That they may be treated with contempt and silence. 
But we believe that such* a mode of defence will fail altogether; 
and that the large body of men* whose views are influenced by 
the speeches and writings of the new socialistic school, will only 
be confirmcbd in those views when they find that the advocates of 
the old system are either too ignorant or too indolent to come to 
its defence. We lay stress upon this point, because the commercial 
worjd j^ppears half asleep on the subject ; ancf may •be aroused to a 
sense of their duty Hi a manner more rough than they expected. 

At a time when the fortress, which J;hey considered unasailable, 
is besieged, surrounded ^by thfe army of thinkers, who claim 
to Be but the advanced guard of the nations ; and who proceed 
with deliberate skill to mine the walls and gates, surely the 
tower^shopld not be unsentinelled ; but as the darkness increases 
the cry should be heiUTd^^* Watchman, what of the nigjit ? What 
of^^he night?” We must^not delude ourselves with the idea 
tlifcat this is merely a property question, relating onf^ to the dis- 
tribution of wealth. The very eXistenc^ of society, the principles 
of morality, and the obligations of religion, are all concerned in 
it. Tht^moddi’n^ystem of trade is first assailefl because it is 
iT^ardcd as the weakest plaint for attack ; the artfulness and 
audacity, of the attack consistjpin its b^ing made under the name 
^f religion.. Now, jn such position^ it is rfSsolutely necessary 
.that men •sRould hold correct opinions; that •they* should well 
comprehend their duty^ and the spirit in which it sliould be per- 
formed. And to this end we thinly education might be made to 
con^buteJ:o*ti much greator extent than* it has hitherto done. 

It is gratifying t<^ notice thaf of late year^muclf ha» been effected — 
in this direction ; all that is -required isf *that a or two 
(Miward should be made. More ipeckdit^ as regartracommerce 
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should be observed in the study of political economy. And we 
do not hesitate to^say, that it is a subject which, in tl»e hands of a 
skilful teacher, may be rendered entertaining to the young mind, 
by not using too largely the technicalities of science. 

Such instruction is the more important, as men of business axe « 
often pr'evented by the pressure of their engagements .fi^ip majj:-' 
ing themselves acquainted with what may he called the science 
of commerce. They may be quite at home in all that relates to 
their own particular trade; and the tim^haa been when such “an 
amount of knowledge would be sufficient^ to guide them aright. 
But that time has gone. It is noT^ requisite for thorn t^ reason 
with candour and intelligence on the evils of qur commercial 
system, and consider how to remedy th%m where practicable ; 
afid, at the same time', to defend the principles on which trade is * 
conducted, when they conceive them to be just. But this can be 
done only by an improved system of ‘commercial education ; 
which, while giving an increased knowledge of ^the nature of 
business trans'ictions, shall also show how they ought to be prac- 
tically worked out in the spirit of Christianity. . 

One of the first points to be inculcated would be, that^Lexisting 
evils in trade should be remedied by individual effort and infor- 
mation, and nok by the interposition of the governmentf' t Since 
even a slight examination of those evils wRl prove that they 
originate in moral perversity or in ignorance. In no former 
period of our history was it mofte necessary that right ideas on 
commerce should be held ; that unfounded prejudices shouldTbe 
corrected : and that the different classes of society should be 
brought into close and peaceful union. It has been the, cuskim t'^ 
regard retaij dealers as the least useful clasis of tradesmen ; and yet 
the notion is unjust, and likely to proye mischievous to society* 

The follow1:iig observations, by the author of the ** Wealth Qf 
Nations,'^ are well wortljy attefftion : — “ Unless a capital was 
employed in breaking ror dividing certain proportions, either of 
the rude or man^actured produce, into such sm%ll ^arcelf li^suif 
the occasional demands of those who want them, every miflR. 
would be obliged to purch^e a greater quantity of the goods he 
wanted than his iiSmediate occasion* require(j . If there was no*^ 
such trade as*a butcher, for example? every man would be obliged , 
to purchase a» whole ox or a whole sheep at a time, 'fhis^ would 
generally be inconvenient to, the *rich, snd much more so to the 
poor. If a poor workfljan was obliged to jiurchase^ ^ yonth’s or 
•six weeks* profisiofls at#a time, a great part of, the stock which 
he employe 9 s a capitJd in the insk-uments of his trafie, or in the 
furniture of "life* shop, an^'^tch yields him a revenue, he would 
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he forced to place in that part of bis stock which is reserved for 
immediate •onsumption, and which yields ^im no revenue. 
Nothing. can be more convenient for such a person, than to be 
able to purchase his subsistence from day to day, or even from 
•hour* to hour, as he wants it. He is thereby enabled to employ 
dlupost Jiil) ;^hole stock as a capital ; he is thus enabled to furnish 
work Jo a greater vakie ; and the profit which he makes by it in 
this way, much more than compensates the additional price which 
the profits of the retailer impose upon the goods. Tlie prejudices 
of some political writers^ against shop-keepers and tradesmen are 
^IbogethWr without foundation f So far is it from being necessary 
either to tax them or restrict their numbers, that they never can 
be multiplied so%as to hurt the public, though they may be so as 
to hurf one anothef . The quantity of ^ocery goods, for ex- 
ample, wdiich can be sold in a particular town, is limited by the 
demand of that town* and its neighbourhood. The capital, 
therefore, which can be employed in the grocery trade cannot 
exceed what is sufficient to purchase that quantity. If this 
capital is divided between two different grocers, their competition 
will tend to make both of them sell cheaper than if it were in 
the hands of one only ; and if it were divided among twenty, 
thqir 4 ‘ainpetition would be just so much •the greater, and the 
chance of their cefnbining together, in order to raise the price, 
just so much the less. Their comi^etition might, perhaps, ruin 
some of themselves ; but^to takt care of this is the business of 
th(? parties concerned, and it may safely be left to their discretion : 
it can never hurt either the consumer or the producer. On the 
contrary, ^ must tend to make the retailers sell cheaper and buy 
dearer, than if the whe^ trade was monopolised by, one or two 
pnfisons. Some of them, perhaps, may occasionally decoy a weak 
< 4 Ustoiner to buy what he has no occasion for. Thi^vil, however, 
is of too little importance to deserve .the public attention, nor 
woulcf it necessarily be prevented by restricting their jumbers.” 

ftrade \^r% properly understood by soci^, we should not 
,l]|^ar the opinion so often expressed, that retail aealdrs obtain too 
large a, profit on their businets, and ^hat their prices are exor- 
bitant. The fallacy of suck an idea is well Siown by Dr. Smith • 
in the folJotving example : — Apothecaries* profit,* he observes, 

“ is become a by- word, denoting something uncommonly extra- 
vagant. This great apparent profit, however, is frequently no 
more tha^ thb real w^s of labour. Tk8 skill of an apothecary 
is a much nieer^nd more cfelicat e^ matter thaifthat of any artificer^- 
whatever; Ind the trust which is repo^^S in hii»^ of much 
greater importance. He is the physk;i%nt)f the ptf0r n all casesi . 
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and of the rich, where the distress or danger is not very great. 
His reward, therefore, ought to be suitable to his «kill and his 
trust ; and it arises generally from the price at which h& sells his 
drugs. But the whole drugs, which the best employed apothe- 
cary, in a large market town, will sell in a year, may not, perhaps, » 
cost him above thirty «or forty pounds. Though* he slfo^d sgU* 
them, therefore, at three or four hundred,«or at a thousa^d^pep 
cent, profit, this may frequently be no more than the reasonable 
wages of his labour, charged, in the only avay in whichohe can 
charge them, upon the price of his drqgs. The ^eater part 
of the apparent profit is real wages, djsguised in the garb of^profit.** 
The bearing of these observations on business in general, wilf 
be seen at once. It is not one of its evfis, thgt the public are , 
efiarged too highly ; nor is it a fact, that th& mass of traSesmen * 
are amassing fortunes. But it is certain, that the profits of trade 
ai’e hardly apportioned fairly, and that th'e position of the work- 
ers employed* is lower than it ought to be. How important 
is it, that the future employers of the industry of this country 
should, even in the days of boyhood, be instructed to e^evere the 
claims of humanity ! — that they should be impressed with the 
conviction, that a man is a«sacred thing, because immortal ;*'and 
that he is not s weafth-creating machine, to be worked^ to [|ny 
extent that may suit our convenience or offr ambition ! The 
whole tone of society on thfs point is wrong. Labour, notwith- 
standing all the praises passed il\)on it, in print, is not looked at 
with the honour and resj)ect it merits ; nor is full justice ren- 
dered to it. It is the mission of the schoolmaster to take his 
stand by the teachers of Christianity, as a moral reforpier# For 
whatever differences of opinion may exisj* on the subject of edu- 
cation, there can surely be none as tq the necessity of basingp^it 
upon Christiali morals. And supposing a nation to be thus eduf% 
cated — to be at once purified find enlightened — many of the 
difficulties ^which now*' obstruct moral improvement woiAd be 
removed; and ii^tead of the preacher of rigl^e^snesr, ‘bfcing 
opposed, his ‘efforts for the elevation of man would be warml^ 
seconded. Evils would nqt then 4)e ingeniously concealed, but 
sought out in order'to be remedied. «One clq^s of society would* 
not attempt tb exalt itself at the expense or destruction of ano- * 
ther ; for “ tie eye cannot say unto •the hand, I have no need of 
thee : nor again the head to the feet, I have no need of you.*' 

It is by disunion, whicluis the offspring of jgnorane'e* apd wrong, 
■that the benefits which naturaljy flow from industrial energy and 
commercial.^ skill may be lost. History teUs us, th^t such has 
been the fatS^f manynDqctf-powerful states. Hence the necese 
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sity is plain, of giving to all a knowledge of their position and 
duties ; so ^hat even in the correction of evjls, when about to 
cut off so^e decayed and useless bough, the pruning-knife may 
be used with judgment and discretion. This knowledge gives to 
. tJioSe who possess it a moral independence, which enables them 
•’t^ for^«tJieir own opinions on social questions; and which, by 
.removing prejudice, ^renders them alive to the existence of evils 
which otherwise they would have overlookec^. 

'Thai the school .may become a powerful means of benefiting 
society, is how seen by all parties. But whatever schemes, are 
brouglft for>^ard, one thing Inust be kept in mind, if our hopes 
Vrom them are to be realiseS: — We must remember that traffic 
is the occupation of •the people ; that on its being conducted 
* upon fhe true princTjiles of commerce, de'pend th^ prosperity aSd 
advancement of the country ; and that if the moral principles and 
motives actuating thoSe engaged in it are low, their religious 
degradation k inevitable. 

Ministers of the Gospel, and philanthropists in general, are all 
deeply interested in this question. The time to act is now. The 
absolute necessity of education is agreed upon ; and it is of infi- 
nite* importance that it should be directed to beneficial ends. 
The jjrsiicipal object of education is to forifi right habits, and to 
strengthen and dfecipline the mind ; and whether it can be 
claimed as a right or not, it is evi^Jent, that were it generally 
diffused, all classes would be benefited. 

Commerce and political economy should form part of the 
course in all boys* schools ; and it is desirable that the instruc- 
tion ijiouj^d be given by teachers who have directed their atten- 
tion more especially ti^hese branches of study. Xhe works of 
sqph witers as Smith, Mjjls, M‘Culloch, and Paley, or abridg- 
jpents of them, might be advantageously used ffe class-books. 
The most important duty of th(?teachey would consist in pointing 
out flke uses to be made of the knowledge thus acquired ; and 
*how, be df ajy value, it must be employed for the good of our 
fc ijllow-men. Christianity r^uires that even our undoubted rights 
should, be exercised in the spirit of Iqye ; and, indeed, unless this 
•spirit be .present, .increased knowledge ma^ only give greater. 
^ power to» iftjure and oppress? The moral law^ thaff w’e should do 
unto ethers as we would they should do unto us, ranks before all 
other laws ; and all the arrangemqpts of society, to be permanent 
and prospefbus, mui^ -be inade in accgfdance with it. When 
once this laiw qjf kindness *is recognised as ^he •rule of action^' 
changes fof good will be effected, which if now appears impossi- 
)}le and impracticable to accomplish.* J)ifficultiesi<Wll disappear ; . 
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and the glorious future of the world, which they concealed from 
view, will present itself in all its extended beauty. ^ 

A nation, though sinking in years, and exhausted by wars 
and commotions, may yet retrieve its position by moral power. 

^ It may advance in greatness by advancing in righteousness. ’ It 
may, when wearied in tats onward flight, renew its .youth jit thp 
waters of the river of life. The unnatural divorcement •>of 
intelligence and piety should tenninate. To promote their 
separation has been the aim of some who lyive little regard for 
either, and who have declared that “ ignorance is the mother of 
devotion.*^ But the service well pleasing to God hiust the in- 
telligent and reasonable. Not the ofiering of sentiment only, 
but the consecration of our whole being' to ^is glory. Ig- 
ndtance may he the parent of superstition/ of that corrupted 
system which teaches that impiety can be pardoned by human 
intervention, that religion is a thing only bf times and seasons, 
of new moons and sabbaths, and that the gift of iGod can be 
purchased with money. But it is directly opposed to true piety; 
and the aim of every Christian minister and Sunday-school 
teacher is to diffuse light and not to extinguish it. Revelation 
itself is the greatest enemy of ignorance. It has “ brought 
life and immortality tdlight;*’ they who take heed to aBd^obey 
its commands are declared to be “ children ^f the light and 
of the day.” The Bible is the great charter of humanity. It 
offers to man freedom, happiness,*’ knowledge, and immortality. 
It reveals truths, whose sublimity is the theme of contempla- 
tion to seraphs, in a manner which the rudest peasant can 
comprehend. Where it is widely known it is impossibles, that 
mental darkness and slavery can oontinue*^ It proclaims *• liberty 
to the captive, the opening of the ^nrisons to them that qjce 
bound.” It sfeeks out the debased and unenlightened, to purify 
and ennoble them. Thq gospefi message comes not only or 
chiefly to tjie philosophic and the learned, but likewise to the 
common people, t^e unlettered mass, wrho hearct Okrist ^gladly. ' 
Yet millions ' exisx in this country who cannot read the worjJ 
of God. We ask Christiai^ men of all sections of the phurch 
< whether such a statd of things oughkto last? Is it lu3nourable' 
to their chax&cter uas patriots or aa protestants, thal the Bible 
should be tooso many of their countryman virtually a sealed 
book ? True, they have done much,- but they have not made 
those sacrifices of time,' Jabour, and money^^ which the exigency 
•^mands. WMle *fhe mass pf the people uneducated, 
the ' agencj 2 ;^f the press is greatly restricted. ‘ Thus one 
of the mostS^fficient*' ipstruments for the dissemination of 
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truth is rendered useless, and “ wisdom at one entrance quite 
shut out. % Though this applies only to the poorer and working 
classes, .tlrose who are better off must remember that the ig- 
norance of the former will act with a powerful influence upon 
thefhselves, impeding their business, and increasing the amount 
'o^ crim« and disorder. For the upper#and wedthier classes 
.might as well exptet to remain uninfected with a pestilence 
dealing death around them, as to suffer no hjrm or inconvenience 
from Irving amongst ai^ uneducated people. As the prosperity 
of one cla^ benefits the rest, so will its misery and degradation 
operatt agaJhst the commofl good. There is evidently a com- 
^pensating balance in society? 

II.— An Increased Sense on the Part op.Employers%p 
THEIR Duty to Promote the Temporal and Spiritual 
Welfare op all UNhER them. — ^The influence which the em- 
ployer has OA*cr those who work for him is of course great, and 
it is now increased by the large amount of labour that is brought 
into the market. To obtain permanent and remunerative em- 
ploy mow t, is now considered as a piece of good fortune ; and 
the ♦time has arrived when even sober, industrious, and intelli- 
gent iJiisn cannot be certain of obtaining •worki The capitalist 
can therefore makf much such terms as he pleases. And there 
ai^ comparativ ely few who would jorego the advantage which 
fhis position gives them. Blit the moral evil is, that when 
labour can be obtained at so low a price, man himself is re- 
garded as cheap ; as absolutely worth nothing more than two 
or t^ee shillings a day. That the employer has a natural 
right to obtain labour a^as cheap a rate as possible js admitted. 
B^^t then this right is iripdified by the duties which he owes 
ko his neighbour and to God ; by considerations^ of which po- 
litical economy says nothing, • He is Jiound to make it his great 
aim fo elevate the character and increase the intelJIgence of all 
'depcifdpnt dll Jim ; to do away with that moral cringing, that 
^sposition to creep along the ground, whicii i^ but a poor 
substitute for hearty and willing sqfvice. And nothing would 
•more tend to produce this result, than ^ivin^ the employed some • 
partnership in the business 7 and thus maki»g tMbm personally 
interosteS in its success. For by this means a proper self-respect 
would be encouraged in theifi, and their regard for sobriety and 
prudence^wStild be inpBeas^d, 

Mr. SamW JL<aing tells us that,— 4‘ in The ^imerican ship» 
trading to China, it has long been the ciirfom for oj^ftry sailor to 
have an interest in the profits*of Mig voyage ;^(!Hd to this has , 
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been ascribed the general good conduct of those seamen, an^ 
the extreme rarity of any collision between them and govern- 
ment or people of Ihe country. An instance, in England itself, 
not so well known as it deserves to be, is that of the Cornish 
miners. In Cornwall, the mines are worked strictly on ^he 
principle 'of joint adventure; gangs of miners contracting^ wit^^ 
the agent, who represents the owner of the mine, to executt a 
certain portion of a vein, and fit the ore for market, at the price 
of so much in the pound of the sum forw which the ore is sold. 
These contracts are put up at certain regular periods^ generally 
every two months, and taken by a voluntary partnei*ship of men ^ 
accustomed to the mine. This system has its disadvantages, in 
consequence of the uncertainty and irregularity qf the earnings, 
anti consequent necessity of living, for long 'periods, on credit ; 
but it has advantages which more than counterbalance these 
drawbacks. It produces a degree of intelligence, independency, 
and moral elevation, which raise the condition and •character of 
the Cornish miners far above those of the generality of the 
labouring class.” This will apply to all other classes ; for human 
nature, under all its varied forms, is the same. t 

But what can the employer do for the spiritual welfare of «the 
employed ? Much. First, by the force of example — b}»» being 
truthful and considerate in all his actions ; this will have more 
influence than any religious^ exhortations could possibly have 
without it. If he remains satisticM with reproving and advising^ 
without making Christian principle the rule of his own life, Ms 
hearers will ask, Thou which teachest another, teachest thou 
not thyself .f* Thou that preachest a man should not s,tealcdost 
thou steal? ,.Thou that makest thy bo^^ of the law, through 
breaking the law dishonourest thou ^God And he will fiftd 
that however backward men are to discern truth, they are quicl^ 
enough at discovering inqonsistehcy. But if the employed, find 
in him an apxious solicitude for their welfare — if they finrf that 
he seeks to promote their temporal and spiritual Jntft*ests-«r^their ' 
attention will at Wee be directed to a religious faith whiclj 
produces such happy results ^ A haart, obdurate to logic, will 
, often yield to the a{)peals of disinterested kiqdness. 7"here are ’ 
many practical' forms in 'wliich. this* kindness may shew itself. 
Where young «nen reside in a house of business, a library might 
be placed at their disposal ; and oneinducement be thus given not 
to waste their time in idleness and dissipation^' Of Mutfial Improve- 
ment and Literfifty Societies we propose to spea^ afterwards I 
We thinl^^at mucHgood might cbe effected by the establish- 
ment of Bibfeailasses, •suBerint^nded by the employer. Everj^. 
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^ing must depend, of course, on his ability and fitness for the 
work, ai^on the manner in which the classes are conducted. 
Their pAlpose would be best answered by\ot rendering the 
teaching strictly theological either in style or matter. The 
^ polemical cast of thought and language would be out of place. « 
, ■ The Bitle is .so suggestive a book — if ^eats of facts and prin- 
, qpje^ of such great moment — ^that, when properly read and 
explSined, it must be interesting even to men who are not 
religi<jus. History^ bi^raphy, and science/may all be made to 
throw light upon and to illustrate its teaching. We see no 
neasoiawhy n Bible class shmild not be a source of entertainment 

• in the highest sense. * 

Many othei^mode# of advancing* the spiritual good of tjie 
• employed will ^ggest themselves to a gfinerous^and considellite 
employer. If his sentiments are right on this question he will 
soon find the way k) give them practical expression. It is 
gratifying tq know that there are many employers with whom 
Christianity is not only a profession but a life. They can be 
pointed %t as examples to all their class. We have not to draw 
out sofie imaginary scheme of what an employer should be, and 
what he ought to do ; but we can refer directly to models worthy 
of iipifetion. The merit is all the greater#becaUse their kindness 
“^is not in the b«id” — no human law compels it. They might, 
like many others, obtain labour at the lowest possible rate, make 
^ut of it the best profit they are able, and then consider the 
tmnsaction at an end. ^There is nothing in this that society is 
disposed to censure : Christianity, however, asks for more ; and, 
to tjje honour of many employers, this is remembered. They 
endeavour to love thejjyieighbour as themselves : qnd especially 
are they called on to cultivate this spirit in regard to those with 
"^^om they daily associate, and by whose industry and talent 
they thrive. These are, indead, their neighbours, whose welfare 
shoilld be their constant study. , 

• H«]gB is m Opportunity of shewing their faith inT and attach- 
ment to, the Saviour. For, if any provid# nofr for his own, 
and sj)ecially for those of ^is own house, he hath denied the 

• faith, and is worse than ai^ infideL*' • , 

But while we *would appeal, to* Anploy^s on the highest 
groundsf, we would the ^me time remind then^ that in acting 
with » generosity and kindness to those under them, they will 
improve th«ir businesg. Such conduct ^ill yield a profit, and a 
^ge ont!T.Jhe employe will be in^ted fb render themselv^ 

■ worthy of* such treatment. ,Th*ey will hfe ashamgd^ to damage, 
^by their 'neglect, the interest ^ of •qpet who so much to 
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promote their happiness. Indifference and idleness will be 
thrown aside ; and all will feel that, while performing ilyiir duties, 
they are serving a friend. And is there no gain in thifeT. There 
is most certainly a direct pecuniary gain. Let any one visit two 
factories, of which one belongs to a manufacturer who take! an , 
interest m the well-being of his people, and the other tofoye wl]0 ' 
does not, and the superior aspect of the fofiner will be sqei. at 
once. The order, cleanliness, and zeal of its work-people, tell 
their own talc; ancfthe manufacturer finds,. that these qualities 
in those who work for him increase his profits. He u/ay not give 
more than the market-price for labof ; his discipline ‘may even be 
stem and severe ; but if guiding and controlling all there is a kind 
and just spirit, the employed will understand aiu^iipprcciate it. 

^But the be§t result, after all, to the em{)loyer, is thd satis- 
faction afforded by a good conscience. If wealth might be 
coveted, it would be for the power of blessing. To alleviate 
human misery,' to rekindle hope, and to smooth tlie path of the 
unfortunate, are indeed proud privileges. They who enjoy, and 
from Christian motives, exercise them, must expei»ience the 
highest happiness of which our nature is capable. An«? when, 
in addition to this, the employer earnestly labours to bring all 
that are within tiie raflge of his influence, to a knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus ; when no temptatioi?’ can lead him to 
desert the cause of his Divide Master, he is la}'ing up for himself 
imperishable treasures in heaven.'* 

One of the first aims of a right-minrled employer, will bc*to 
shorten the present hours of business. No general reform can 
take place without this. The movement now made ^n fa^mr of 
shorter time, augurs well for the future-^ and it is probable that 
there will soon be a general reduction in the duration of Qpa- 
plojrment. ^ * 

III. — The Abstinence of Christian Men from all tiEMi- 
Gambling ScHE^iiES. — We have already attemp):cdHo ppint*out 
the mischievous nature of speculatipn, and the temiitatioii , 
offers to falsehood, underinining twiithfulness of character, and 
thus destroying the Nery foundation <of piety. If thi^ evil is to 
be remedied, the result must be brougiit about mainly b^ pofessed- 
ly Christian men discountenancing the present system. So far, 
however, from tliis, many are found" to 'give it their support'; and 
while this is the case, itT is in vain to hope that the t^orld will be 
persuaded to ifclimfuish it. On moral question^, loeii are went 
to compa^e,tbemsel>fes among themselves,” and to justify their 
short-coming?^ appealinp.to the conduct of professed Christiana 
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We are constrained to say, that religion is often banished from 
the shoi^^ind warehouse. The following example, whioh un- 
happily fl not a singular one, is that of a trSdesman, whom the 
writer states to have “for years remained, unchallenged, a 
leading member of a Christian Church.” The case is given by i 
. the Green, in his Essay oft ^ the Working Classes, 

. ^ Ip — Street® London, there are two shops at a very small 
distance from each other. They both belong to the same man, 
and £^e in the same trj^de. One has all the ftppearance of a quiet, 
respectable house of business, and bears the proprietor’s name ; 
the other has a feigned nanfe over the door, is plastered all over 

• with announcements that tfte goods are selling off, as the owner 
is about to Ait th^ premises ; announcements which, to rpy 
knowfedge have been there for three yearS, Unmarketable gdbds 
are transferred from the former shop to this, vamped up to make 
an appearance, ticketed with cards, on which a high price is first 
elaborately, ^ind very visibly erased, with red ink, a lower sum 
being added below.” 

What jnust be the effect of such examples on tradesmen, who 
make |^o profession of religion, and on society generally ] Tliese 
thiugs are not unobserved, nor i% the man’s character alone 
attac;Jv(jd ; but the stigma is fixed upon th« systam he represents, 
Christianity suffejis through the treachery of its false friends. It 
may, in some cases, seem difficult to decide m what transactions 
Christian should refuse to«take part: where there is a doubt, 
the safest plan is to k*eep aloof altogether. There is no doubt 
that a man is justified in seeking the best investment for his 
mongy, supposing the scheme to be honourable. He may hold 
railway or other stock^^o this, of course, there cap be no ob- 
jectiomv But it is a very different thing when he begins to traffic 
i^8hare\ When the chief business of his life it to w^atch the 
^uctuations of the markets, tod to take advantage of every 
runiBur that disturbs them — when his npnd is occunied with the 

• forma^jon Q^^ pj)ts and schemes to forward his ^wn interests — it 
fs morally impossible that^he can have muclf inclination for the 
cluties and pleasures of religion. And, as far as example is con- 

» cerned, this constant eagerness in the pursuit of wealth, on the, 
part ofa*(digious professors, ha^ a*n!ost it^urioils effect. The 

• world s^iy of them thp-t they piety is merely a blini behind which 

theyfcan pursue their designs at an advantage. A bad effect, 
too, is'profkiced by Chri|tian men, especially ministers of the 
GJIlspel, promineift part in conyaercftil tmnsactions of the 

^nature allftded to. The coitfenlions of •fival railvjay companies. 
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for instance, surely do not come within their sphere of duty, ft 
is an undesirable atmosphere for any man to breathe |p» jmt for an 
ambassador of Christ — one commissioned to aid in elwlishing 
the kingdom which is not of this world — for him to become a 
party leader in the service of Mammon is degradation indeed.. « 
Happily, it is not ofteiv witnessed ; but that it should opour at ajl * 
is to be deplored. r , ■ * • 

There are, in this speculating age, many schemes, of the gam- 
bling tendency of wich there is no d(vibt, and the Clv’istiaTi 
man of business may be tempted, by the prospect of IcCrge profits, 
to engage in them ; but if he is v^se, either in a* religious' or 
commercial sense, they will have none of his patronage. For 
after all, it will be found, in the end, that there |l nothing more 
prffiitable than legitimate trade. How many fraaesmen, (ftcoyed ' 
by the railway bubbles of 1845, not only suffered the loss of 
their money invested in them, but found*' their business almost 
ruined in consequence. “ He that walketh uprightly, walketh 
surely.’* And such a gambling spirit all Christian men should 
curb and discountenance. 

r 

IV. — ^1'hb Cultivation tOF Studious Habits. — Tlie forma- 
tion of studious* habilte may rightly be regarded as on® of the 
best correctives of the Mammon- worshipping Ipirit : for by it all 
the treasures of wisdom and Jtnowledge are laid open to the mind 
— ^treasures, which, when once seen, and their worth duly appre- 
hended, never lose their attractions, 'the loveliness of truth^ls 
unchanging ; and he who diligently seeks after her, will find that 
he is taking the shortest road to ha])pines8 ; for the mor^ he,«eeks 
the more vpll he find his toil reward^i while his desire, is in- 
creased to penetrate the almost unexplored country which extends 
itself on every^ide. , 

The advantages of studious hdbits to young men employed in 
business are very great. Their passions and understan^dings 
must be beneficimly engaged. Emulation and tl^ dtsire ^fftr^ad- 
vancement mtist Uave appropriate fields to work in. It is usele^ , 
to talk and write against immoralitjiiand the waste of time,, unless 
< some more excellent way is pointedfout. ']fhe mind, will not" 
remain in a negative state. * And if * left in ignorance ‘of its true 
interest and worth, it will say, Evil* be thou my good.*'* lEspe- 
cially is this the case with yopng men ; for with them the mind 
is more disposed to actiyity, and the,, passions are longer than 
fit a later period of fife. ^Generally there is nothipgpi«feey are fess 
inclkied to than quiescence and torpor. So true is this that even 
those who ha>;7»^ charact^ «for idleness and habitual ''neglect o£ 
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\their business, will follow what they call pleasure with a greater 
amount of anxiety than the drudgery of a trade call»for. 

Night aft^ night will they frequent ball-rooms and casinos, 
returning home at two or three o’clock in the morning. Even 
on .thfe Sabbath they will seek out some rooms where they may 
efijq^ themselves. amidst the fumes of smolt% and beer. In addi- 
tion perhaps carry on a trifling and ridiculous correspondence 
with their associates, whose character it is needless to describe. 
These ijien appear jg.ded and worn, by excelsivc employment ; 
but the truth* is, this appearance results from dissipation. After 
all iheir devotiton to pleasure, they are not happy ; this they will 
^generally admit themselves. *Now, to them, the cultivation of 
^ studious habits, i\ of tho highest moment ; because, while offering 
for their* companionship the noblest of mankind, it ^ill lead them 
to estimate sensual indulgences at their proper value ; and to 
. substitute for them a pufe and lasting source of pleasure. 

To secure time for study is of course the first* thing to be 
thought of. This is seen by benevolent men who are now making 
cflbrts to shorten the hours of business ; and employers are rightly 
called upon to support this movement. But young men should 
sliow^Kihat they are determined to make a good and sensible use 
of the thus gained. For if they meanf to frequent dancing 
rooms, or otherwiscito squander their leisure time, they might as 
weljyemain behind the counter. Indeed this would be the less 
of^ the two evils. Supposing it* admitted that an employer has 
no fight to keep his people at work till nine or ten o’clock in the 
evening, still it is not to be expected that he will take any warm 
interest in ^shortening the hours of business, unless he perceives 
some gqod to result froir,^ doing. If he sees that yrherc time 
'*^hasj^en^u’anted it has beeg misemployed, he will be inclined to 
oppose rat^r than to support the movement. Fbr dissipation 
is the foe of business ; and it will usually be found that the most 
moral man makes the best servant. The Jrue policy of the em- 
ployed,* then,% t|J shew that they desire to obtaifl greater leisure 
^in,^rdcr that they may becoiae wiser and better ^nent 

There are some who suppose that J)usiness and study are in- 
cbmi)atible 5 and thpt to become •learned ^id cultivated it is 
■ *pecessajy thht a whole life ^ould be devoted»to learning. But 
this is A great error. The mpderate pursuit of business is rather 
*’ favourable than otherwise -to 'the progress of intelligence. A 
^deeper acqualhtance iq^thusjinade with hjpnan nature than could 
be,^i5iStainecrfiJi»t|je study of^ooks alone ^ and%rhere the employ.*., 
ment does not produce bodily fatigue, the mind ♦enters with 
aidour upon ipteUectual studies.^ •Th^ag greater enr 
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joyment, the more mechanical may have been the previous occu- 
pation. “ To pass our time/* says an eminent wsiW, “ in the 
study of the sdefices, in learning what others have rSi^covered^ 
and in extending the bounds of human knowledge, has, in all ‘ 
ages been reckoned the most dignified and happy of human Dccu-. 
pations ' and the nan 3 e*of philosopher or lover of .vdsdpm is given 
to those w^ho lead such a life. But it is hj'^ no means nlc^sory 
that a man should do nothing else than study known truths, and 
explore new, in ord6r to earn this high title^ Some of the^greatest 
philosophers in all ages have been engaged in the pur*suits of active 
life ; and an assiduous devotion o^ the bulk of oUr time to the 
work which our condition requires, is an important duty, anti* 
indicates the possession *of practical wisdom. I This, however, ^ 
d6es by no m§ans bidder us from applying the^rest of dur time,* 
besides what nature requires for meals and rest, to the study of 
science ; and he who, in whatever statibn his lot may be cast, , 
works his day*s work and improves his mind in the evening, as 
well as he who, placed above such necessity, prefers the refined 
and elevating pleasures of knowledge to the low gratification of 
the senses, richly deserves the name of a true philosopher.* 

"What business-men reqiuire, in their hours of leisure, i», sys- 
tematic mental occupation. Only in this way can tlv?,jatiguc 
and worry of business be effectually overcoBfc. It is a mistake, 
to suppose that there is anything refreshing in idleness. Vajaed 
and uninoriotonous emj)loyment ^est contributes to the healtHful 
action of the mind and body. And where can be found sifch a 
pleasing variety as that which knowledge offers ? Like one 
ascending a range of mountains, we no sooner attain the ^summit 
of one peak, than we behold another japing before us — erch step 
upward introducing us to more expanded scenes ki sq^ime 
beauty. W^fere permitted, it is true, to know only/in part t|he 
laws of the universe and of (fcr being; but in attaining this 
limited knowledge, wp experience the greatest happinesll The 
desire for hapjSness is common to all the rati(|tial^eation '5 arid 
it is the mbtiv^ which works most^owerfuUy in human 
The wants of irrational jreature^ are soon supplied ; ,but the 
satisfaction of his sfnimal appetites, not thp end for, which mdn 
exists ; and tf in them lie places hie chief good^f He thinks thal? 
he can support the soul by such food — will find, tfiat Lhough 
blooming and fair to look qpon,''sueh indulgences will, ;ike the 
apples of Damascus, ttlyn to ashes iq hi&ipouth. A soul destined^ 
«for immortality, cSi find repose only' in God an(i taSHii. “V 

^ Lord Bnmgbam’s Treatise on the Objects, Advantages, .and Pleasures 
of Science, p. ^ r ^ t 
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y Mental improvement must be pursued methodically. A plan 
, of study filfeach evening in the week should Jie drawn out, and 
adhered.l^as closely as possible. The subject^—whether lan- 
guages, general literature, or science — should be arranged so as 

• not to keep the mind occupied too long with one topic. Sys- 
•teinati j ^ursesT of reading are essential, allid should, be followed 
pen* in hand, in ordfer that any passage of striking excellence 
maytbe transferred to a common- plhce bool^ In some cases it 
is* deswable^ to epitemite a work. But, whatever plan may be 
followed, the grand thing is, to be animated by the right spirit — 

^ jiiindfuF of tfie words of an.ancient philosopher, that if we are 
lovers of learning, we shall be learned. And it is an incentive 
t to the^ pursuit ^of^kiAowledge, that we ^hall thereby beccype 

* acquainted, not merely with the law’s of physicfil science, but 
with man himself. The characteristics of barbarous and civilized 
life ; the savage pacing his native wilds with uncontrolled free- 
dom ; the citizen bowing in homage to the majesty of law ; and 
the thousand forms in which human character exhibits itself — 
are themes for untiring contemplation. The wise man will profit 
by his (Observation of man and the world. He will reflect on the 
statibn he holds in the system of ePeation ; and having ascer- 
taiye(h in some degree, the extent of bis powers,*he will carefully 
consider the propir method of their application. Feeling his 
rei.T^ion to God, he will retire at tii»cs from the tumult and con- 
fusion of the busy scenes ^f life,*to study His revealed perfections. 
WReihwe have excluded from our attention the harassing cares 
of business, thought will succeed thought in pleasing and quick 
succea*ioi> In solitude, the ambition of display which the soci- 

^ ety of \qMiers is calculaiJ# to foster, will be subdued; and there 
will^be iWer inducements to sacrifice truth to ^restless desire 
ci mental Vperiority . 

‘‘ For from the bijrth 

Of mortal man, the sovereign Makeivsaid, 

Tl^'t lift in humble or in brief delight, • * 

Not in file fading echoes of renown, I • * 

Power’s purple rob^, nor Pleasure’s flowery lap, 

The soul should find eajoyment^ but from these 
Turning disdainful to an equal good, * s 

,tarough fiul the ascept of things ehlargc Jjer view, 

*Till every bound at length should disappear, ^ 

And infinite jlferfecticfti^close’the scene.*^ * 

• 

lNsrrt'Lr’i;|ES and Mutual ^Improvement So- 
q,tsTiES. — ^ppp^ihg a young man to be jdesirous of improving 
his mind after business is over, means to enable liim to d6 so 
. iftust be provided. Literary ymi iS^hSnics’ iRtitutions.were 
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established for this end ; and, if properly conducted, would ( 
answer the purpose well. But hitherto they have pi^"d unsuc- , 
ccssful. In tne metropolis, particularly, their declin€*'kas been 
very marked within the last few years. It is, therefore, of great 
importance to discover^ the causes of failure, and whether it ist 
possible to remove tfcem. At first sig-ht it mi^bt be »u^posed/ 
that indifierence on the part of young m6n was the principal 
cause ; but a nearei^ examination will prove, that the ill-su«cess 
of these institutions results mainly front errors in management. 
Indeed, there are multitudes of young men who would rejoice in 
the establishment of an evening c^^lloge, in which'’ studj^ shoificj^ , 
really be' the object of pursuit. Nor would th^y object to pay 
d<j!ible the fees dcmai^dcd by present instthitesj^ Managers and • 
committees have under- estimated the intellechial tastes of their * 
subscribers ; with a large number of whom, the object in joining 
was instructiqn, and not amusement, ^hey did not come in 
quest of balls, concerts, and musical lectures ; nor^did the}’^ sub- 
scribe their money for such objects. 

It was in the year 1824, that what are termed Mechanics* 
Institutions took their rise. They started full of prornis^^. The 
London Mechanics* Institution received the support of such ’men 
as Henry Broflgham* Cobbett, Jeremy Behtham, an^- rD^vid 
Wilkie. Men of all sections in politics and df different religious 
views gave their aid to th» movement, which rapidly extcjjiJj^d 
itself to the provinces. And thSugh the expectations of ?hose 
who founded them have not been realized, and many ave Ifjut 
w^eak in resources, yet the result has been niost beneficial. “Amid 
all the changing of views and plans, the constant cstphlialimcnt 
of new institutions, and the gradual ^ta^ay of some am^ng the 
old, there are now in England alone about 400 such in^Ttitutians, 
which, with the help of more thop. half a million volui/es of faols 
and fictions, poetry andtprose; of about 4,000 lectures^ given 
every year cn al^ conceivable subjects; of classes for instruction,’ 
from the Rnglisk alphabet to the Greek classier?, ^!id front the 
multiplication table to the differential calculus ; of reading' a«d ^ 
news rooms, supplied with ell the feading newspapers and other 
periodicals oi^the day; gf eat aiflhual soirees, where lawyers^ 

and divines, merchants and iminufdcturers, lords and Jtomraons, . 
proclaim the Advantages of knowledge and the blessings of edu- 
cation — are endeavouring, with badiy-filled treasuries, q,n*i more 
loud-sounding ^atrgnage than actualt^siippert, to giye^instruption 
lOf some kind or other^tePthe public in general, ancM^eir hundr^ 
th(^sand members in particular, ne proper estimate caji be formed 
of tKe good iifflfeence hf this^ It is the misfortune of modt 
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*uitefal institutions^ that their beneficial results seldom come promi- 
nently b|j&ye the public. They are often confined to narrow 
private cf^les, where their influence is not tl^ lisss because it is 
hidden from the public eye. These hundred thousand members 
must be made better both in intellect and morals by their con- , 

*nexion with Jhese establishments; for^no one can read such 
books %s their libraries contain, or listen to the public lectures, 
or relld the best periodical works of the day, or attend evening 
classes, or listen to great sentiments uttared by great men, 
withoA learning sodietning and feeling better than before.*'* 

^ A literary and scientific institution should be devoted to literary 

' tlmd scientific purposes. Tht object of the directors has too often 
been to swell tl^ list of subscribers by pi‘oviding every species of 

• attractian. By 4ihi» means, the institution*for a time appear^to 
flourish. The soirees are successful, and the musical lectures* 
crowded ; but such enthusiasm soon flags, and the subscribers 
are easily drawn away to new societies which putf forth a more 
tempting programme. Music is a wholesome recreation, and in 
its proper place may be cultivated with advantage. But that 
place sjjould not be an institution formed to promote mental 
cultiyation. It is not pretended that^ the musied lectures given 
are of an instructive character, the objectfis merely amusement. 
Thfe lecturer knovjp this well enough, and his observations are 
introduced merely to allow the vocalists and instrumental per- 
fOT fflers some rest between the iflustrations. If he were to 
att^nV^jt more than this, •he would soon be considered dull and 
uninteresting. The expense of these lectures is considerable, 
one of them often costing a sum for which twenty valuable 
volumes nlight be added to the library. It appears, that out of 

^a thous^vd lectures recently delivered, 912 were on literary and 
scieStific subjects, and 88 on musical, concerts notAeing included. 
l?is is a lArge per centage ; ant we believe, whatever temporary 
Mat JfoQ,y have attended the musical *enjertainments, they have 
not pev7nanei^h/ mided the institutions. • • 

•The man who* should establish an evening Icollo^e, where, in 
addition to elementary clasps, there should be others more 
adtanced, conducted by co^petenjb admission to ^ 

• which shquld be granted tot^oung radh^ngagffd in business, upon 

• payment t)f moderatft^ees,* might justly be called % benefactor of 
his coijntry. Nor is it too much to hope, that in this country of 

^ merchant priaces, some,. Christian patriot should resolve to devote 
his^WealtlfHajJJiii^noble pufjose. The piorat results would be 
i^ffioient rcMrarcL Though s^ch 'an instiltition could not c^is- 
^ * Messrs. Chambers’s Faper^on Ii]|litotions. 
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tianise a man, or change his character, yet would it curb t&e * 
powei; of evil, and, by a variety of motives, preveqjUhim frcnn 
running to the |ft.n!e excess of riot, ** as do they whojjfe moved 
only by their animal instincts/' Is it nothing to withdraw a 
man from the haunts of vice — from the theatre and the public 
ball room, to listen to the teaching and illustrati^ of scientific * 
truth ? 'to substitute for these places of 8o-c|,lled amusemtnMhe^ 
museum, the library, and the Jaboratory, is surely no slight ^oo*d/ 
For such is the natuie of knowledge, that the acquisition of 6ne 
truth increases the desire to know others. *And in •this, ^ as in 
everything else, the goodness of God is manifest, t Forjby thU 
longing after wisdom the mind is led* to look for its happiness to^ ' 
higher sources than the iftnassing of we^th, orfthan successful 
spcJOulations. And, tht)ugh it may commence b}l con sideling the « 
laws of nature, yet, in the end, it may be led to look to nature's 
God. Science, indeed, is not religion ; but to religion ignorance 
is directly opposed. ^ 

Mutual improvement societies are of a private character, being 
usually formed by a few young men for the discussion of subjects 
of interest. A library is sometimes established. Thou^ these 
societies are small and unpretending, the good derived from l^em 
is great. Manj^ of the best supported and . conducted literary 
institutions have originated in this way. TJ^ey have developed 
themselves gradually, and their prosperity is consequently greater. 
One recommendation of mutual improvement societies is, 
they can be carried on at very little Expense. The megitiups, 
also, are enabled to profit more largely from the knowledge they 
severally possess, than if they were connected with larger bodies. 

But these^ societies and literary instit^ons are to b# regarded 
only as a means. They should be usea as aids to mp&l and 
moral improvewent ; but nothing is tS be expected fifcm tltem 
without persevering study. He \4ho expects to advanc4 in know- 
ledge, while he devote^ every other evening to frivolous a®;}U8e*> 
ments will %e disappointed. He will find himaalf rnantally^ 
starved. '' He thkt worketh not, neither shall Hi eat,” is as true 
of the intellect as of the body. ^ * 

• * * ^ * 

VI. The iiNPLpENCK'oV THE pHRISTIAN MiNm'i^T, AH'D • 


profrssed an(^ appointed teach&rs,^foF instruction a# to the best 
mode by whusb^ they cca]^ be ^removed. As these * evils aris^ 


RELIGIOUS U^ERv ANCES. — Much has bqpn wntten fipon* the 
influence of the pulpit, and yet not more than the subject ^erits. 
As Christianity is undoubtedly* th*e strongest' hope of those who 
<}psire to see soeial dvils^one away, & is ifnatoaljA^arn to* its 
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* mostly from moral perversity, from the habitual neglect of the 
example precepts of Christ, the minister of the go^el is, 
necessar^ from his very position, a social refonner. His object 
is not only to direct men to the rood that leadeth to eternal life, 
but, also tp remind them that God must be served upon this 

* darth. In duty there is no future ; itns always now. We are 

ilbt at randojp, indiffigrent to the Interests of others, and 

' cu^ess as to what principles gujde us in our intercourse with 
them. The same being who commands ^s to love Him su- 
premAy,* requires ts to love our neighbour as ourselves. The 
dwine^ove which moves on^he sur&ce of the heart is to extend 
♦»its motion, in ever- widening circles, over the ocean of humanity. 

Christianity istthe union of God andnnan. And were a man to 
. say that he wae>so«eifgaged in thinking of and preparing forvthe 
future world, that he must neglect his duties in* this, we should 
know that he had wholly misapprehended the nature of religion. 
The Christian cannot divide his existence intp sections, in some 
of which he is guided by the law of God, and in others by the 
law of selfishness. The one great principle of love must run 
thro its whole course. Hitherto there has been too much 
exc, usiveness in religious teaching. Life, with its interests and 
its duties, is but jiartially dealt with. Iljbis m^, perhaps, arise 
frftm^ffn appreheijsion of falling into the error of Romanism— of 
substituting works for faith. But where the whole truth is 
pre^aimed, this fear is groqpdlei^. The danger arising from 
tl^\ ^ant of practical teaching is, that men rest in a complacent 
and luxurious piety, and are disinclined to reduce their principles 
to practice. They become inclined to regard benevolent action 
as iiftontenient and unnecessary; forgetful of the example of 

* their dwine master, ‘^*^o went about doing good*.” Through 
the^nstnimentality of th(? Christian ministry, th^^ Church may be 
awakenecAto a proper sense oftits high duties. 

a gratifying circumstance, Mfhich augurs well for the^ 

* fut^re^thaW seKnons should recently have been delivered in all 
ports of the metropolis in favour of shorteliingtthe hours of 
business. Let this course be only generally followed, and the 

* efil of late emploment wi^ be ^bdlished.* But there is not one 
ef the qvils of our commercial system th^t we< have noticedr 
wh^Ji might not be mitigated or removed by tjje same means. 
Mbre or less, they all haye 4;heip* origin in moral disorder, and, 
therefore, oome directly withfn the piovince of the Christian 
teiSibher. ** i^e^egfhets 4li6 duty in t^s matter, the enemiesj>f 

•religion wMlmark the advantage thus given them, and will seek 
^verywhefe to spread the couvmti^ ^t reli^n is opp<^d to 
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social progress. They will point out to the toiling millions thAt 
no map careth for them. Unhappily, this is not a thpja of con- 
jecture, but of Ijiettry. In every large town there a^ lecture- 
halls, which are crowded every Sunday evening with the disciples 
^ of a new social philosophy. If any good sentiments are uttered 
there, they are taken from Christianity, though it may not suit 
the purpose of the lecttrer to say sq, Why should this^v^nta^e 
ground be yielded by Chrisljan men? While jealous of^he 
rights of property, e^n to strict conservatism, they should, with 
equal zeal and candour, point out its duties*; they skolilcf insist 
upon the duty of kindness and con^iderateness on, the jart of 
employers, upon the substitution of tiie spirit of brotherhood for 
that of a calculating selfishness, and upon the observance of sfrict 
integrity in all transactions ; they should 'showf both by their 
example and tfieir exhortations, that the measure of duty is not 
what we receive from our fellow-men, but what we owe to God. 
Every man is to lopk upon the things of others. 

For the preservation and advancement of society^ there is 
required no new religious system ; it is only requisite that the 
truths of revelation should be received and acted upon in all 
sincerity. It requires high moral courage in a Christian mini|ter 
to reprove the ei;p)rs of professing Christians yet is this one of 
the most imperative duties of the ministerial ^ffice, the Vaithful 
discharge of which the Church and the world alike demand. The 
position of a minister of thd Go^iel, so far from disqualiMng 
him from dealing with the morality of business, is one^l^t 
eminently qualifies him for an’iving at a right conclusion on the 
question. Unconnected as he is with commercial affairs, his 
feelings and opinions are less likely no be pre-engaged ^in Avour 
either of the employer or the employed .^^fhe position, therefore, 
that he occupie^is of a judicial character. The views he tSkes 
of a subject will generally be large and comprehensivl, such aS 
- might be looked for in a Veil-educated and disciplined i|(jud 
above all, he^will fee guiiled in his decisions by ^e i;gvealed yvill 
of God. Suth arelthe advantages which he enfby& for forming 
a correct judgment on the actions of men around him. He may 
know little or nothing cf the pfac^ical dqfails of business ; but this In 
So wise hinders feim from aceulately pointing out fne moral jginciples 
on which it shcjuld be conducted. He will^ot be blind^ to* the 
spiritual evDs arising from the present'' system of business by that 
restless spirit of accumuktion VKich takes possession of thou- 
s^ds, whose d^y eallin^ leads thei to \he ^aj^tr-and tlie 
Excl^ange. Such, at kast, is what, from the nature oC the case, 
we aj;e iustifie^S^fa expqptigg^; andVe believe that, generally, 
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will be found true in fact. It is impossible to take this view of 
^ the casdj*iifithout desiring to see the Christian ministry taking a 
warm aifc& decided interest in the purification 'Noncommercial life. 
When we think on what might be done by this ^ency, we are 

* impatient to see the work proceed. It has a mfesion to fulfil, 

* compartrfL with which the greatest political reforms are unim- 
'poitanit. What is<*free tra^ — the opening of the ports of the 

world — compared to that moral hberation of commerce which 
remaujs 4o be achieved ? He that aids tb this mighty work, 
assists in laying the foundations of national and individual pros- 
, ^^perity«*dcep and secure. 

preachers of Christianity arp as watchmen placed on 
tow^ers to rcicall wan^ring souls to truth and God. If they fail, 
"N if they cannot ctVercomc the untruthfulnesk and mammon-worship* 
of this hustling age, where are we to turn for hope and succour ? 
But if they carry out m all their fulness the commands of their 
divine Master ; if they reprove the world of sin, and at the same 
time point out the more excellent way, failure is impossible. 
When hard pressed in the fight and doubtful of victory, when 
darknccis and confusion seem to increase at every step, the assur- 
ance of their great Commander shall bring them peace. ** In 
dn,e st^fison ye shall reap ; I have overcoihe thenvorld.’* Wliile 
there is much tifat is cheering in the present aspect of the 
Chnstian world, it cannot be den^jd that there are some dark 
shadows resting ujion i|. Lo6se ideas of morality in trade are 
vd^y'Yrevalent. Even Christian men arc often found engaged 
in practices of at least doubtful propriety. They are tempted 
evcr^^mc^ient to join the eager crowd who rush by in pursuit of 
^ wShlth ; nor is it by thr^ir own strength that they can remain 
“ fiijm and immoveable.*' ^ If the practice of trading-frauds by a 
Wvniber of a Christian churcl^ is allowed to prdfs unreproved, a 
thccf^fold evil results. The religious professor will be induced 
"^toTfJfard his conduct as venial, and wiU franm excuses of some 

* sort t( 5 »qui^ hhj conscience. Knowing his truthfqjness of cha- 
Kacter to be gone, he will# become less and less scrupulous as to 
hi;5 actions ; in the same w^ay that a^man deeply in debt becomes 

, ‘reckless with regaud to his ^ficpenditui^.^ Thi^ soon leads to the los^ 

, spirituality^ of mind ; j^id th© form of godliness wfll be retained, 
long^after the power ihas flpd. A further evil is '^hat other pro- 
fessing .Christians ipay be' leH to follw this example, '' One sin- 
ng?. destroy eth'inucl:^^ goq^.” If a m|fh of wealth and station 
forgets hif"«CLrtstianity when jn the# counting-house and the 
market, the danger is increased. For persons inferior positions, 
^ill excuse .their imiMralitifei| by Siduffing l»8*-exampj^6^Th^ . 
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third and most fatal evil consists in the indtience ^hich such con-, 
duct exerts upon society at large. Whether the worh>/;vill ever 
arrive at so ratine! and dispassionate a state, as to M able to 
consider trutlP apart from those who profess and advocate it, is 
I difficult to defprmine. But it is certain we have not arrivefl ajt « 
it yet. ^Jen expect teacher of learning to be learned , and gf * 
morality to be moral. And, if tfjey find <,he theory affd <^he • 
practice disjoined, they will c estimate at very little both jfche 
teacher and his scienfce. This may be very i^nphilosophicj^, ; but 
it is true as regards the mental condition of men generally ; and 
the explanation is found in the fact tiiat the mass of ‘men ire not^ 
philosophers. ^ ^ « 

If the church of Christ is to exert its fuH^ influence on society, 
its fiiembers mijst shinfe as lights in the worldS The Cfiristian 
should be as easily recognised in the market, as in his w'onted 
place of worship. Too often is it the c&e that a man, kind, 
generous, and upright in his conduct at home or in the church, 
is overbearing and harsh to those engaged under him in business. 
With some this disposition is natural, with others it is f assumed, 
under'^ the mistaken notion that it is favourable to diicipline. 
This double-mindedness is ayidence that little progress has been 
made in the religious €ife. For where the truth has begn fujly 
and cordially received, it henceforth accompaldcs a nmn, like a 
ministering angel, through p,ll the scenes of life. He ca^ot 
exist apart from it. It is imposi^ble f^r a faithful disciplu oV 
Christ habitually to forget his Master. And if we see ons^w^io 
makes this profession daily neglecting his Lord’s commands, if he 
becomes the oppressor and defrauder of his brother, we^pe,com- 
]>elled to copclude that the love of Qi^d is not in hmi. 
genuineness of faith will be shewn in^ doing justice and lojdng 
mercy. Faitlfr” observes Dr. Barrow, '* and a good conscieni^ 
are twinsf born together, inseparable from each other, fivingr and 
dying together; for tha first, faith is (as St. Peter telletlF-iid),^ 
nothing else %ut the stipulation of a good oons(f en(^, fuBf jJer- ' 
suaded that thrisftanity is true, and firmly resolving to complj- 
with it ; and ' The end of the evangelical doctrine is charity opt 
^f a pure heart, and^’a gpo^ oonsci^iCe, and, faith unfei^ed./* 
whence those ftpostalical ’precept'? ‘ to hold ^e myster/o{ faith in 
a pure conscience and * to hold fai^h and a good conscit'Ace,' 
wluch some having put awu.y„copcAming the faith, have pnade 
shipwreck;’ a man void*’pf good con|cie»cg will nof* epbarlfc Jn 
Christianity ; aird havi^laid good conscience a^et?^ will soon 
make shipwrec^c of faith, by apostasy from it Resc^te indul- 
. gencj<?J,n any o»c5ust is^pti^ produce this effect.” , • 

• \ * V • 

•h. • V 



.JKIUMPH OF CHBISTIAK PRINCIPLIl m 

• • . I f 

The aim of the Christian should be to keep himself pure from 
the evil%(!bBires which constant association with the world? is apt 
to awaki4» at the same time exhibiting in his %m. character the 
full and beautiful *proportions of Christian moralitj In business 

• it should be sufficient to know that a man is a CWstian to place • 

• iipplicit^celiance on his uprightness, ^ut could this be done 
. with ihany professots of religion? Are frauds in trade practised 

on^ by those who never frequent the house of God, and who 
profeip hidifFerence'or<opposition to religicA ? Is the " pride of 
life ** contfned to tlie gay votaries of pleasure and ambition? Is 
^the temper fvhich gives grudgingly, which regards money devoted 
to ireligious and benevolent purposes as kittle better than an 
^ absolute loss, unknoyn within the circle of the Christian churchf 

• Is rusf found oftly^on the gold of the misdr who acknowledge^ no 
God ? Do they who bear the name of Christ follow His foot- • 
steps ? Do they bear the burdens of the suffering and oppressed, 
and so fulfil His law ? When 4hey are prosperous in business 
and their* riches are increased, does their love to God and their 
poorer brethren also increase? Is the truth never forgotten, 

" that'one is our Master, even Christ, and all we are bretwen 
But though the church has not don® all that a perfect allegiance 
tq^ har^ivine Master requires, yet has she achieved enough to 
give an earnest of her future triumphs. It would be easy to 
point to thousands of commercial njen who live under the elevat- 
ing^and practical influence (ff Christian principle. And what 
ftfrbms us to expect that their number shall be multiplied ? We 
may see clouds on the horizon, but they shall disperse before His 
pres^ce^who is clothed with light as with a garment. Evils 
seam the most dif^^ult to overcome, will vanish when the 
qhitfch appears before tl^ world “ fair as the sun, clear as the 
?: 3 ioon, having the glory of God, prepared as a vHde adorned fdr 
iie^ husbiiid.” It is her glori8us mission to exalt, higfr above all 
" ^tli^r^mp and splendour of this world, Christ, who^ is her King 
' and Savioifr. ^o Him she can direct the wandering eye of those 
^'ho seek for permanent good, as the only oliject deserving their 
fq^th and love ; teaching thegm to up for themselves treasures 
*in heaven,, and thijs to worX for etenjit^ as ^ell as for the presents , 
hour. In* this way^one* can* pure and lasting happiness be ^ 
‘gained ; " B.perpeiui^ of bjiss is bliss." • 

• * s 

yil. ^TlfB PaRAM 0UNJ^ iMPORTAXgS OP SpIRITUAL-MlNDED- 

NESS. — Foj^l^i tdan to pass safely thiougfi this life — to come 
unhurt frpin the cares and temptations o^ busip^aa — he mi^st be 
<spiritually-n}inded : way he obt£n^life 



’ SPmmTAL-MIHDEDK^. 

H0 must renew his strength day by day, by waiting oh the LorJ. 
ftftyer is not onj^ a privilege, but a duty; without fft^religioa 
litiH die, and %e forgotten. It keeps alive in t)f« ,soul a 
sense of His ^istence, and of our dependence jupon Him for all 
‘ temporal and spiritual good ; it is the highest employment of 
which the mina is capable. The Being to whom-it is .c^ered i^ 
the Creator and Redeemer of the '(T^rld, wlmse glory i^ • 

g|!*ehensible, and His ways past finding out. We are invite(J^to 
hold communion withl’God, the Source ofc hojiness, the jG^^er of 
, every good and every perfect gift. But we must approach Him 
in the appointed way, and with ferV^ncy and sincerity. God 
is a Spirit; and they that^ worship Him, must worship Hinv in 
Sphjt and in truth.'* Our prayer, too, m^st be constant and 
habnual ; and, for this*’end, stated periods slToidd be , sef apart. 
If this is done by the man of business, he will not fiiS lo reap a 
rich reward. As often as he approaches fhe Source of spiritual 
life, his piety will bum with a purer and brighter flame. With 
the eye of faith he has looked upon the glory hereafter lo be 
revejf.\ed ; and he can estimate at their real worth the riches and 
the show of this life. He has seen Jesus ; he has contentplated 
His perfect holiness ; and her knows, that to be a true follower of 
the Redeemer, he musf^ live a life of truth : ho must turp .aside 
from the temptations of ambition and covetousit^ess, and obey tfie 
voice of God. In the revealed will of God are to be found the 
means by which the doubting ai^. reas|ured, and the igUOTan^ 
enlightened. Let him meditate upon it day and night. Rr Ifiis 
given light, strength, and knowledge to millions now no more ; 
and shall continue to do so through the ages that ore to pome. 
Christianity js the mirror in which goodness andf^glcsy^^|g« 
God are reflected. ‘‘ We all with open face beholding, as^ a 
^ass, the glory^of the Lord, are changed into the same imagf 
from gl<rfy to glory, even, as by the Spirit of the Lord." We 
are, then, tojionsdt thig mirror, with the Spirit of all gnufo.^o^' 
our instructor , And thus may the impressions /<vhidii tb^* eftres 
and temptations (Sf this life leave upon the soul, be speedify 
eflEaced, ^ r 4 

<1 

' “ And le£:,v€,no other name 

*But Christ’s rccorddU ther^” 
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